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[pHE “NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENC. 

The TENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be hes in MAN- 
CHESTER, from the 3rd to the 10th of October next. 


President. 
The Right Hon. EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
President of the Council. 
The Right Hon. LORD BROUGHAM. 
Presidents of Departments. 
1. The Hon. George Denman, Q.C. M.P. 
2: The Right Hon. H. Austin Bruce, M.P. 
3. William Farr, Esq. F.R.S. 
4. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Bart. 
PAPERS must be sent in to “ The no oll 1, Adam-street, 
——o W.C., before the 20th of September. 

CKETS. — Members’ Tickets, admitting to the Annual 
ual and entitling them toa Copy of the ‘ nsactions,’ One 
Guinea ; Associates’ Tickets, only admitting to the STEIR ‘Meet- 

ing, 10s.; Transferable Tickets, for Ladies only, 15s. Societies and 
other Public Bodies may become Corporate embers on payment 
Two Guineas, which will entitle them to be represented by 
Three Delegates, and to receive a sony of the ‘ Mn nog a On 
all the chief Railways, Return Tickets to Manchester for the 
Congress will be issued at a Single Fare, = ome of a 
Printed Voucher, which may be had on applicat 
For fuller information, appl ly to — bg omy ‘Office, 1, Adam- 
strest, Adelphi, Londo or Local Office, 2, Essex 
hambers, Essex- street, Stanchester. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

The SESSION 1866-7 will commence on TUESDAY, the 16th 
of October, when the Supplemental Scholarship and other Exami- 
nations will be proceeded with, as laid down in the Prospectus. 

Pn. } ge pn for Matrilation in th the several Fagulties of 

Arts Ww, an icine, and in the partment 0 ee) 
will be held on FRIDAY, the 19th of October. 

Further information and cone of the Prospectuses may be 
had on application to the Registra: 

By order of ithe President, 
LU PTON, M.A., Registrar. 

Queen’s College, Galway, a. : 26, 1866. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 

open on MONDAY. otehes = Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m. 
by Professor RINGER, 


LECTU i a WINTER TERM. 
Medicine—Professor Jenner, M.D. F.R.S. 
Anatomy and Physiology—Professor Sere. M.D. F.R.S. 
Chemistry—Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 
Anatomy— fessor is. 
Comparative Anatomy—Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgery—Professor Marshall, F.R.S. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Ibbetson, M.R.C.S.E. 


LECTURES FOR SUMMER TERM. 
Midwifery—Professor Graily Hewitt, M. D 
Pathological Anatom ofessor Wilson Fox, 
Practical Physiology and Histology — y= ,— M.D. 


RA 
Medical Jurisprudence—Professor Harley, M.D. F.R.S. 
Practical Chemistry—Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Professor Ringer, M.D. 
Palsxozoology—Professor Grant, M.D. F.R. 
Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery—Professor T. W. Jones, F.R.S. 
Botany— Professor Oliver, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Mental Diseases—Lect turer, W. H. O. Sankey, M.D. 
Practical Instruction in Operative Surgery— 
—— Chemistry — Professor Williamson, throughout the 
Session. 











UNIVERSITY ee HOSPITAL. 
Phyzislens— Dr. Jenner, F.R.S., Hare, Reynolds, Dr. 
. F.R.S., Dr. Wilson Fox, "Dr. Ringe! 
Obstet Physician —Dr. Graily Hewitt. 
Physician to the Skin Infirmary—Dr. Hillier. 
So 2 — Erichsen, Mr. Marshall, F.R.S., Mr. Henry 
om pi 
Assistant- Sure on—Mr. Berkeley Hill. 
Consulting Surgeon to the Eye Infirmary—Mr. Quain, F.R.S. 
phthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Wharton — F. 
Assistant Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. J. F. Streatfeild, F.R.S. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Ibbetson. 


CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Medical Cian Lectures by Prof. Jenner, M.D., Prof. Hare, 
M.D., and Prof. Graily Hewitt, M.D.; also by Dr. Reynolds, 
Holme  Predeneor of Clinical Medicine, ‘whose special duty it is 
to train the pupils in the practical study of disease. 

Surgical Clinical Lectures by Mr. Erichsen, Holme Professor of 
Clinical Surgery, Prof. Marshall, and Mr. wheat ae 

Lectures on Ophth halmic Cases by Mr. Wharton Jon 

Ophthalmic D by Mr. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES. 
Estrance Exuisitions. 


Three Entrance Exhibitions, of the respective value of 30l., *.. 
and 102. per annum, tenable for two years, will be awarded w 
examination to gentlemen who are about to commence their 4 rst 
year’s attendance in a Medical School. The examination will 
in Classics, Elementary Mathematics, Natural bl 7 = oy and 
in either French or German, at the option of the candidate. 

Students of the Faculty of Arts who have obtained the Jews’ 
——e | eeanereuer' may ‘coi it during their attendance 
¢n classes of th of Mec 

An ATK INSON N'HORLEY Sc SCHOLARSHIP for the promotion 
of the study of Surgery, 45l., tenable for three years. 

FILLIT As EX ot IBITION for general proficiency in Patho- 


MEDAL for Clinical Surge mary. 
Dr. FELLOW hs MEDALS for Clinical Medicine, two gold 
and two silver. 
Pree — tet py the Regul: tic 
rospectuses and the a rt concerning th 
and Exhibitions may be tal rr dhg pe see erantet | 
or by letter, at hehe omace ice . the College 


FOX, M Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. coe ea: tary Council. 
September, 1808. Secre' to the ci] 


The Lectures in the Facult 
hese ¢ Faculty of Arts will commence on Monday, 
The Scuoot will open on Tuesday, September 25th. 











| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. 
Session 1866—67. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 8th. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 3 p.m, y Professor J. 
ROBY, M.A. Subject :— The Importance "and Position of Law 
asa subject of General Education.” 


CLASSES. 





















Professor Marks. 
Ph.D. 
Rev. F. G. Ullmann. 


H. Morley. 
Cassal, LL.D. 


G. Volpe. 
Heimann, Ph.D. 
F.R.S. 
“s D. F.R.S. 
B.A. 

D. F.RS. 
Williamson, F.R.S. 
aa 1.C.E. 

S.A. F.LBA 

Morris, F.G.S. 


M.D. F.R.S. 
vacant. 
M.A, 





J. » M.A. 
RESIDENCE of STUDENTS. —eme of the Professors recei ve 

Students to reside with them ; and in the Office of the Coll 

= kepta to of Persons who receive Boarders into the 
miles. 

other particulars. 
Information concerning Andrews’ Entrance Exhibitions, Clas- 

— and en & three of {30l.. Seompage ro = three years; An- 
rews’ TIZeSs, 

Scholarship, David Ricardo and J eh ame Scholarships in 

Political Economy, and a Hume Scholarship in Jurispru- 
lence, and other Prizes, will be found in the Prospectus of the 

Cofege These. may be had on application at the Office of the 


“ The Eaasion. 0 Mes sd Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
on 
The *Tanogl wil will Ree on Tuesday, pamteabet 25th. 
ASSAL, LL.D. 
CHA 8. C. ATKINSON, “Becretaxy to the Council. 
August 2ist, 1866, 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, October 4. 
New Students must 1 themselves on the preceding Tues- 
day, and may enter for the whole or for any part of the Course. 
The following are the Subjects embraced in this Course :— 
The Articles of Religion, by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. 
Hebrew and the Exegesis of the Old Testament, by the Rev. S. 
Leathes, M.A., Professor, and the Rev. 1. A. M‘Caul, Lecturer. 
Exegesis of the New Testament, by the Rev. ‘EB. H. Plumptre, Prof. 
Ecclesiastical History, by the Rey. Canon Robertson, M.A., 
Pastoral Theology, by the Rev. 8. Chpetiiana, M.A., "broteanve, 
Vocal Music, by ohn Hullah, Esq., Professor. 
Public Reading, by the Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey, B.D., Lecturer. 
The Class of Candidates for admission to this Department, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on the same 


gister will afford information as to terms oes | 














"Por information, apply | personally, or by letter marked outside 
“* Prospectus,” to Jv UNNINGHAM, Esa., Secretary. 


ING'S ‘COLLEGE, LONDON. —DEPART- 
ENT of GENERAL LITERATU RE and SCIENCE.— 
LECTURES. be ee 8 gj who purpose to offer themselves 
for the Indian Civil Service, or to enter one of the Learned Pro- 
fessions, will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 4. 
New Students must present th lyes for E ti on the 
preceding Tuesday. 
eas ee Rey. the Principal; the Rey. E. H. Plumptre, 


Classical Ldtenshane—-Festemer, Rev. James G. Lonsdale, M.A.; 
Lecturers, Rev. J.J. Heywood, and C, S. Townshend, . M.A. 
Mathematics—Professor, Rev. T. G. oral, M. A. Lecturers, ie. 
T. A. Cock, M.A., and Rev. W. How: , M.A 
English Literature, ‘Language and Modern History— Professor, 
the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A.; pectarets, Rey. J. J. Heywood, 
M.A., and C. 8. pe eee Esq. M. 
French—Professor, A. Mariette; and M. ‘itiavenard, Lecturer. 
ae Dr. Buchheim. 


For information, a apply personally or by letter marked outside 
“ Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary 


KNe's COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
. SCHOOL. 


Acting Head-Master—Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, M.A. 
Vice-Master—Rev. JOHN TWENTYMAN, M.A. 
Department will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 18. 
pais can beadmitted to— 

1. The Division of Classics, Mathematics, and General Lite- 
rature, the studies in which are directed to prepare Pupils for the 
Universities, for the Theological. General Literature, and oo 
= anaes of King’s College, and for the Learned P: 
fessions 

2. The Division of Modern fastraction, indiating Pupils in- 
tended for me gs Pursuits, for the classes of Architecture 
and Engineering in King’s Colle; e, for the Military Academies, 
for the Civil Service, for the Royal Navy, and for the Commercial 











Entra rships.—On entrance to the School, every Boy 
under 15 years of age is entitled to compete for a Scholarship. Gus 
is given in each division of 15l. per anuum for three years. The 
subjects will be found i is the Calendar. 

‘or awe mn appl y personally, or by letter a outside 
“* Prospectus, UNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretar: 


KIN ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
ENT of APPLIED 'SCTENCES. —LECTURES COM- 
MENCE THURSDA AY, October 4 


a Students must present th 1 


Divinity—The Rev. the Chaplain. 
Mathoresatics—Fretenat, the Rev. T. G. Hall, M. AG Lecturers, 
‘ock, M.A., and Rev. W. Howse, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy:_Prof caso, A * Adams, M.A. 
Arts of Construction—Professo: 
Manufacturing Art and Machinery. Professor a Shelley. 
Land Surveying and —— Professor H. Castle, Lecturer 
and W. Marshall, 
Drawing—Professor Bradley and Professor Glenny. 
Giecatesey-- Caeeester Miller, M.D. and Professor tee 
Gocloay and Mineralogy—Professor Tennant, F.G. 
Workshop—G. A. Timme, Esq. 
Photography—George Dawson, Esq. M.A. 
For Satemgiien, ny app ly personally or by letter marked outside 
** Prospectus,” UNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


OFAN SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn-street, 
—The aga Session will commence on MON- 
OBER wren at the course of study 


on the ding Tues- 








REN AM ‘REEKS, Registrar. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, a Situation as 
READER and rays Toe pers tel by a Youn a a, Seed 


Some years’ experience. Good references. — Ad 
Post: Office, St. Thomas, Exeter. 
ONDON LETTER.—An Accomplished 
Writer, moving in good Society, wishes to contribute a 
ETTER of LONDON TALK on Politics, Literature, Art, and 
cial Subjects, to a Provincial Paper; or he would furnish a 
weekly Leading Article. Moderate terms.—Address Epsiton, 
Theakston’s Library, Scarborough. 


[THE ADVERTISER desires an Engagement 

as SUB-EDITOR ona London Paper. Accustomed to proof 
revision. A practised Descriptive Writer and good Paragraphist. 
Could also undertake the Art and Musical Criticism, for which he 
is specially qualitied. Terms very moderate for a commence- 
ment. —Siema, 6, St. Augustine- road, N.W. 


ROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER. —TO BE 
SOLD. LF-SHARE of an _old-established and_suc- 
cessful W. WEEKLY. PROVINCIAL CONSERVATIVE NEWS- 
PAPER. The Ve oye would Io oe to covets his time to 
the interests of the paper.—Address F. G., care of Messrs. Eyre. 
Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. 


=e PRESS.—A Youne Man, 29, 

pectably connected and fey qualified, “offers his SER- 

VICES ' as TS Pub: isher, Assistant-Publisher, or Reader. Country 

not objected to. First-class references, and security if desired.— 
Apna, Post-Office, King-street, Covent-garden, W 


A PROSPECTUS of a New Work on the 

LIFE and WRITINGS of SHAKESPEARE, printed for 
Subscribers only, to be profusely illustrated by Wood Engravings, 
will be sent free to any persons ae their Names an 
Addresses, legibly written, Pa Esq., No. 6, 
St. Mary’s-place, West Brorapton, aie London. 


On Monday, 


NAPOLEON Ill. AND THE RHINE. 
y J. POPE HENNESSY. 


Rotert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
ITERARY VOLUNTEERS, who may be 


willing to contribute Poetry, Tales, Miscellaneous Papers, 
or Funds to a Weekly Periodical, and other occasional Publica- 
tions, to develope a feeling for principles of Protectionist rather 
than of a Free-trade tendency, are desired to write to STATESMAN, 
Messrs. Bickers & Son, Booksellers, Leicester-square, London. 


IRIVATE TUTOR.—A Scholar of a College, 

Cambridge, and late Captain of a Public School, would be 

glad to accept an Engagement . PRIVATE TUTOR, for the 

ext | five or six weeks.—Address X. ¥.Z:, Christ’s College, Cam- 
ridge. 
































LADY, of greate mpesienoe in Tuition, desires 
a Re- engagetnent as RESIDENT GOVERNESS. She is 
of the ‘Pstablished Church, and can present the most satisfacto 
Testimonials of Princi les and Abi ity. She professes to Teac! 
English, French (acquired during a residence of some 
France), German, and Italian. Music jeep come thoug' 
performer. She is also well versed in the 
and other Countries.—Address C.T., M 
8, Park-street, Regent’s Park. 


OARD.— A Physician, in a most health 
hen peace, in the West of England, can offer UNUSUA 
ADVANTAGE a delightful winter residence. — Add 
Detta, 10, Wen Virterimotaee, Clifton. 


N ENTAL AP ERUTIONS.- — A Physician, 
residing aitbins Am easy distance of London by rail, has at 

the present time. VACANCIES in his house for TWO LADIES 

and ONE GENTLEMAN This manee has been established over 

60 years for the reception of ten high-class Patients only.—Address 

M: D., care of Messrs. Whicker & Blaise, 67, St. James’s-st., 8.W. 


DUCATION.—OAKLEY HOUSE, WEL- 
LINGTON-PLACE, READIN 
The next Session will commence on Thay. “September 20th. 
~ WATSON will be happy to forward references, &c. on appli- 
cation. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. -—Mr. a 
sire hiAM NABSDN Bement Cae eer 


ears in 
not a 
terature of her own 
r. — Bookseller, 

















ti PILS, to prepare for Mer icciation or for in 
Arts, Terms, 13/. a month.—For pereigplars apply to Mr. Watson, 
Oakley House, We!lington-place, Rea: 
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ADIES’ COLLEGE, Tate WOODLANDS, 
UNION-ROAD, CLAPHAM RISE. 

The Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on SATURDAY, September 
15th, when Classes will be formed for the usual branches of Edu- 
cation. The Lectures on Natural History and Chemistry will be 
resumed in October ; those on ag Literature, and other sub- 
jects, will commence in Septem 

Septem 


r, 





E LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
SURGERY and DENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON, 
32, SOHO-SQUARE. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
October 3. 
LECTURES. 
oe ~ | lies Robert Hepburn, L.D.S., on Wednes- 
Metallu Yente = 
tallaney yl ite Ap eee Mr. G, H. 
The SUMMER SESSION will commence in MAY, 1867. 
Dei & Surgery and Pathology—Mr. Cartwright, F.R.C.S. L.D.S., 
Deel Anatomy 4 Fhpaiolesy. kre and Comparative)— 
Sencenl Fee for Special Lectures required by the Curriculum, 


151. 1 

DENTAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON. 

Dental Surgeons.  Assist.-Dental Surgeons. 

Alonday, 9 AM. Mr. Thbetson «. Mr. Walker. 
Tu «» Mr. Underwood Mr. H. Hayward. 
Wednesday, \ ” ee Mr. Alfred Canton. 
Fa aoe he ao 
8 





§. Cartwright Mr. Coleman. 
> ” -» Mr. Chas. Rogers.. Mr. Gregson. 
Saturday, ,, Mr. Hepburn Mr. A. Hill. 


Fee fer Two Years’ Hospital Practice required by the Cur- 

riculum, 15!. 15s.—Further epee may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Dental Officer of the day, or the Treasurer, Mr. 8. 
Cartwright. 





OYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS, EDINBURGH. 

The foll RES 4 anc 

SURGICAL SCIENCE, and alae thse ielived ie te ain 


sity, qualify for Examimation for the Diplomas of the R 
Calleste of hysicians and Surgeons :— 7 = — 


WINTER SESSION, 1866-7. 
Classes open on Thursday, November 1. 


Dr. P. H. Watson. 
Surgery—Dr. Joseph Bell. 
Surgery— Mr. Annandale. 
Chemi: eee ctical and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Stevenson 


Maca 
Cheraistey: Deabbinal and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. A. C. Brown. 
Physiolo; a ‘Sani ders. 


In 
Clinical 7 Medicine (Royal Infirmary)—Drs. Sanders, Haldane and 
Jac! atthews Duncan (for Diseases of Women). 
Clinical bag oe a Infirmary)- —Dr. Gillespie. 
tions, Practical Anatomy—Dr. 
D. Handyside. 


Medical Jurisprudence—Dr, Littlejohn. 

Practice of Physic—Dr. bey ra Hi aldane, 

ae of o> George W. Balfour. 
ology—Dr. Grainger Stewart. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1867. 
Classes open on Wednesday, May 1. 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Scoresby-Jackson. 
a oy A and Histology—Dr. Grainger Stewart. 
idwifery— 
ae wisp J, Matthews Duncan. 
fn sprudence— 
Feild = r. Littlejohn. 


Clinical Mediate Lan ee Infirmary)—Drs. Sanders, Haldane, and 
‘atthews Duncan (for Diseases of Women). 
criseal aeznen Infirmary)—Dr. Gillespie. 
lementary, Practical, ang Microscopie; Demonstra- 
ines ay ative Surgery—Dr. P. D. Handyside. 
Practical’ — Anaiyneat Chemistry—Dr. Stevenson »  pacati am. 
ical and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. A. C. Bro 
By Order of the Royal College of aah cen 
. R. HALDANE, Secretary. 
By Order of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
JAMES SIMSON, Secretary. 


The TNMRODTCTORE. ADDRESS for Session 1866-7 will be 
delivered by Dr. P. H. WATSON, on WEDNESDAY, October 31, 
at Eleven o’clock. 

issecting Rooms and Chemical Laboratories open on Ist of 


October. 
EXTRA WINTER CLASS. 
Vaccination (Six Weeks’ Course)—Dr. Husband. 


os ‘ EXTRA SUMMER CLASSES. 
‘iseases of Children—D: 1 
Histology Dr. Sande oh rane 
Milita: we bee A and Hygiene—Dr. P. H. Wat: 
iances and Operative Surgery whos < Bell. 
Surgical Pathology and Operative Surgery—Mr. Annandale. 
fosination "og 2 omni ee Husband. 
Dise e Eye—Dr. 
Des Le Argy obertson. 
~ above Courses qualify for the Royal © olleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, London and Edinburgh; the University of Edin- 
burgh, and other Universities; and other Medical and Publie 


minimum cost of the Education in the above School for 

the double ualification of Physician and Surgeon from the Royal 

Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons including the Fees for the 

Joint-Examinations, is 901. 48., which is payable by yearly instal- 

ments during the period of study ; whilst the minimum cost for 

phe single qualification of either Physician or Surgeon, including 
Fee for Examination, is 802 


NOTICE.—The Register at all Medical Schools is now required 
to be closed within fifteen days after the commencement of each 
Session, except in cases of detention from illness or other unayoid- 
able cause. 

Preliminary Examinations in General Education by the Royal 
Coleae of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh take place on 

October 27 and November 10, 1866, and on April 27 and July 27, 

oo on each occasion the Examination will be continued 

on the succeeding Monday. Testimonials of proficiency granted 

by certain educational bodies will be accepted as sufficient evi- 

dence of General Education, and will exempt from the Preli- 

minary Examination. Students who are in doubt as to the effect 

of the New Regulations regarding the Preliminary _Examinations 
in General E ucation are to te with the 

Secretary to the School. STEV ENSON MACADAM, 

Secretary to the Medical and Surgical School. 


yt ae r yy School will be forwarded on application 
tp te the —_— he School, whose address is Surgeons” Ha ll, 
































HE CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
Is Open Daily from 10 to 5, for the Study of Chemistry, under the 
direction of 
Mr. ARTHUR VACHER. 


Terms, 150. per Quarter, iadoding Gas, Apparatus, 
Chemica 


EVENING CLASS, suitable o eishaies preparing for 
Examination, 11. per Month, meets twice a week. 


Analyses of Waters, &c., executed. 





ST: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
\O SCHOOL.—The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
g ope eC 1, at - 4 ’clock p.m., with an Introductory Address by Mr. 

aynes 

At this ‘Hospital the Medical Appointments, including five 

House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of which exceeds as many 
Scholarships of 501. each, and a resident Registrarship at 100l. per 
annum, are open _to the Pupils without fee. has Obstetric 
and Ophthalmic Departments, and a Children’s Ward (in the 
new wing). The Clinical and Pathological Instruction is care- 
fully organized. 

For Prospectus, Entry, and full Information as to Prizes, &., 
apply to any of the Medical Officers and Lecturers, or 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


N EDIC AL , EDUC ATION. —The ADDRESSES 
4 on MEDICAL EDUCATION delivered at St. MARY'S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, by the ARCH- 
B ay of YORK (1864), Professor OWEN 1865), and Professor 
HUXLEY (1866), MAY_BE OBTAINED, together with the Pro- 
st aaa for the ensuing Winter Session, on application to 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 





St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Mr. SAVORY, at 5 o'clock p.m. 
Consulting ag ESS Burrows. 

Physicians—Dr. Farre, Dr. Jeaffreson, Dr. Black, and Dr. Martin. 
Consulting Surgeons—Mr. Skey and Mf. Lawrence. 

Surgeons—Mr. Wormald, Mr. Paget, Mr. Coote, and Mr. Holden. 

Assistant-Phy sicians—Dr. Edwards, Dr. Harris, Dr. Andrew, and 


Dr. Southey 

Assistant Supzeons— Mr. Savory, Mr. Callender, Mr. T. Smith, 
anc r tt 

Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Greenhalgh. 


LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Blac 


Clinical Medicine Dr. Farre, Dr. Black, and Dr. Martin. 

Surgery—Mr. Paget and Mr. Coote. 

Clinical Surgery—Mr. Skey, Mr. Paget, Mr.Coote, and Mr. Holden. 

Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Holden and Mr. Callender. 

Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 

Chemistry— Dr. Odling. 

Demonstrators of AnatomyDe. Smith and Mr. Baker. 

— Demonstrators of Anatomy— Mr. Vernon and Mr. 
uangton. 

Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andre 

Tutors—Dr. Duckworth, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Shepard. 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing May ist, 1867. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Farre. 
Botany—Rev. George Henslow. 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Edwards. 
Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 
Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Church. 
Practical C hemist Dr. Odling. 
Dental Surgery ~ Mr. C Coleman 
Microscopic Gesansicetionee= Mr. Sav vory. 
De gate —— of Microscopic Anatomy—Dr. Southey and Mr. 


Demonstrators ate erative Surgery—Mr. Smith and Mr. Baker. 
Vaccination— Mr. Wood. 

The Hospital contains 650 beds—247 Medical and for the Diseases 
of Women; 322 Surgical and for Diseases of the Eye; and 81 for 
Syphilitic Gases. The number of patients exceeds 126,000 annually. 

Cottecrate EstaBuisHment.—Students can reside within the 
Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regulations. 

Some of the Teachers — with the Hospital also receive 
Students to reside with them. 

Seven Schol: anes ary ‘ing in value from 201. to 501., are 
awarded annual iy. 

The Clinical Clerks, the Midwifery Assistant, and the Clerks to 
the — Physicians are appointed from the most diligent 
Students. 

In accordance with the regulations of the College of Surgeons, 
Students have charge of patients under the supervision of the 
Assistant-Surgeons. 

All Students ae paring for their examinations are specially ex- 
amined by the Teachers of Anatomy or by the Tutors. 

Further information may be obtained from Dr. Andrew, Mr. T. 
Smith, or Mr. Callender, at the Hospital. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 

The Course of Study embraces the ordinary English branches, 
Drawing, Land-Surveying, the Classical and Modern Languages. 
The Natural Sciences and Practical Chemistry form a prominent 
feature, and instruction in them is very efficiently provided for. 

For terms and further particulars, apply to 

CHARLES WILLMORE, Principal. 


CYENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
The Trustees are desirous ‘of pening an ASSISTANT 
Jlassics and Mathematics 














LECTURER to aid the Professors of 
in the instruction of their Junior Classes. 

Information as to the Emoluments of the Office, and other par- 
ticulars, may be obtained on application by letter, addressed to 
the Principal, at the College, Quay-street, Manchester, not later 
than the 15th September instant. 

J.G.G grr WOOD, Princfpal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 


HE “UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, ‘Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best new books, Eng: 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with Lists of New Publications and C: atalogues of Chea 
Books, gratis and post free.—Bootu’s, Cuurton’s, Hopson *s, an 
Sacunpers & Or.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


LGIERS from KUB AH, by Madame 
BODICHON.—DAY & SON (Limited) have to announce 

that they have ig published a FAC-SIMILE, in Chromo- 
WATER- COLOUR DRAWING of Algiers, 
by Madame Podichon. Size, 13 by 19 inches; under a Frenc 
mount, 19 by 25 inches. Unframed, J. 1s.; appropriately framed, 
221.—Orders should be forwarded immediately to Day & Sox 
(Limited), 48, Piccadilly, W. 





‘HE LONDON COLLEGE of the INTER. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (Limited), 


Head- Maier De. L. SCH MITZ, Ph.D. LL.D. F.R.S.E, 
ctor of the High School of Edinburgh. > 
Masters. 
Thomas Core, M.A. M. Emile Barrére. 
Frederick oo ‘BA. Dr. F. Althaus. 
Mr. W. F. Barr Mr. J. T. Duggan. 

This COLLEGE ei RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, the 18th of 
September. It is situate at Spring-grove, Middlesex, W., nea 
the Spring-grove Station on the South-Western Railway’ eight 
miles ‘by road from Hyde Park-corner, and two from Kew or 
Richmond. 

For Prospectuses, and further Information, apply to Dr. L. 
Scumitz, at the College, Spring-grove; or to the Secretary, at the 
Society's Office, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 


ECRETARY REQUIRED. — Applications 
from Candidates for the office of SECRETARY to the 
Newspaper Press Fund, accompanied by Testimonials, are to be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Secretary Sub-Committee, at the 
Offices of the Institution, or before the 24th instant. 
0! 





24, Cecil-street, Strand, We. 
September "3rd, 1866. 


gens ere —WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 

experienced and thoroughly- ae ee REPORTER for 

a Provincial Daily Paper.—Address F care of Mr. Bull, 37, 
Essex-street, Strand. 


i ee NEWSPAPER CONTRIBUTORS.—RE.- 
UIRED, for a leading Indian Newsp: uper, ARTICLES of 
general interest, also a Monthly MUSICAL LETTER.—Address, 
stating Terms and References, also inclosing Specimens, to T. D., 
care of} r. G Street, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


ro PRIN TERS and NEWSPAPER RE- 

PORTERS, &c.—WANTED a GENTLEMAN, who must be 

a good Reporter, to take the management of an intended Pro- 

vincial Paper, of moderate politics. A suitable Printing-Machine 

and Type will be required. Any party competent to manage, or 

having a machine or type to dispose of, may address W., Adams 
& Francis, 59, Fleet-street, with full particulars. 


QRIGINAL MANUSCRIPT LECTURES 


for DISPOSAL.—Subjects: Freemasonry, Origin of its 
Rites and Ceremonies,’ ‘ Curiosities of Ety mology,’ ‘A Pack of 
Cards,’ * Slang,’ ‘ Performing Animals,’ ‘Glaciers.’ Written in a 
opular style, amusing and instructive. Prices from One Guinea. 
Pxtares written to order.—Address A. B., 16, Frederick-street, 
Gray’ 's Inn-road. 


OOKBUY ER S, to whom Rare, Curious, and 
Superior SECOND- ait AND BOOKS, collected from various 
Private Libraries, are of interest, should tend came for the DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, published by HENRY SUGG, 
32, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden. 25.000 V olumes on Sale, 


CATALOGUE. of many very “Valuable 
Ps AUTOGRAPH LETTERS is now ready, and will be sent 
free, by post, to any Autograph Collectors who will apply for it 
to M. Av rocrapuorHite, Adams & Francis, 59, 1 F leet street, . E.c. 


HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—Nottingham Meeting, 
August, 1866.—Will be published in a few days, price 6s. ai 
royal 8vo., An AUT ee REPORT of the PAPE 
DISCUSSIONS, and GENE 1, PROCEEDINGS. Edited by 
WM. TINDAL HOBERTSON, Esa. M.D. 
Dedics ated, eX permission, to 
W. R. Grove, Esq. QC. F.R.S., &c., President of the 
‘aenvalanien, 

Nottingham: Thomas Forman, Daily Guardian Office. London, 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piecadill Copies will be sent direct 
from the Guardian Office, Nottingham, on the day of publication, 
oo recurs of Tenpence Postage, in addition to the price of the 
Volume 


WINBURNE’S BALLADS and POEMS.— 
Any Person haying a Copy of the above Work, and willing 
to dispose of it, may hear ofa St yohn's Woo applying to Mr. Cuap- 
MAD okseller, A Abbey: -road, St. ; John’ od. 


RITISH ASSOCT LATION AND PHOTO- 


ls GRAPHY. 


h R. CLAUDE T'S New Photographic Process, 
i communicated to the British Association at Nottingham, 
has been declared by the President, and by all the Members who 
took part in the Mathematical Section discussion, as one of the 
greatest im rovements introduced in Photography. This process 
is now applied daily by Mr. CLAUDET in the production of 


t his St at 0, 
Portraits at his Stuct , REGENT-STREET, W. 


W rORC ESTER MUSIC HALL. — — This 

Building is now RE-OPENED, having been re-modelled, 
and rendered thoroughly comfortable. It is well lighted and 
heated, and holds from 700 to 800 persons. It is available for 
Public Entertainments of every description, upon reasonable 
terms.—For particulars address Mr. Searte, The Music Hall, 
Worcester. 


H YDROP# ATHIC © ESTABLISHMENT. — _— 

The ARBORETUM, Leamington Spa, under the careful 
an rienced medical superintendence of the founder, JO 
HITS {MAN, Esq. M.R.C.S. For Prospectuses apply to the 
Secretary. 


EAN BAPTISTE GUADAGEIN YI VIOLIN, 
warranted genuine, a m cent instrument, 45 guineas 
only.—Address H., Post- Office, ——- Abbot, Devon. 
R. v. N ATAL I ‘teaches ITALIAN LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE. References given.—Address, 
32, Oakley-crescent, Chelsea, 8.W. 


O COIN-DEALERS, SPECU LATORS, and 
hers.—On SALE, to hi shest bidder, a large quan 
SILVER nnd COPPER COINS in excellent preservation.— 

Address G. J G. H. Turner, 45, Lime- street, Liverpool. Aa a CO 
B. ~ B. BUN YARD’ S SELF-SU |PPORTING 
PORTFOLIOS, for Preserving Drawings, Engra 
Photographs &e., to ay had of all Artists’ Colourmes and 
tioners.—Manufactory, 104, High Holborn, W.C. 
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DUCATION.— At VILVORDE, 
BRUSSELS, there are two excellent Establishments where 
CHILDREN of good families may receive complete I RUC- 
TION, and serious Training.—The one, for YOUNG GENTLE. 
MEN, in the Rue Thérésienne, is under the managems ent of 
M. Mrewavx, Portaels; the other, for YOUNG LADIES, Rue 
de Louvain, is directed by the Dames Vanper Werrt. 


(JOVERNESS or COMPAN ION.—A highly 

y wishes a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT as above. pce , French, Music, 

Drawing and German. Age 28. Unexceptionable references.— 
Address Bera, Edward Harris, Esq., Borough-road, London. 


-NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

ponte —The Rev. J. PANTON HAM, Minister of Essex- 

Chapel, Strand, receives and assists jn their Studies a 

aie TED NUMBER of PUPILS attending the Classes of the 

above School. The next Session begins on the 27th of September. 
—Hokeby House, Avenue-road, Regent's Park, N.W. 











near [ 


EOLOGY. — ELEMENTARY COLLEC- 
TIONS, to illustrate the New Edition of ‘ Lyell’s Elements 
of Geology’ and facilitate the important s ry of piserals oBy 
and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 500 
single Specimens of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent she Siete, 
Geological Maps, Hammers, the recent Publications, &c., of 
J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London. 
Private Instruction is given in ee and Geology by Mr. 
Tennant, F.G.S., 149, Strand, W. 





HE SCIENTIFIC REVIEW, price 6d. 
(Vol. II., No. 6). for SEPTEMBER, contains, among other 
interesting articles, the following: The ‘Cholera and its eged 


Connexion with Water Poisoning, by 
vagance mbes a’ and Incompetence of the Admiralty—Our 
Water Supply ir David Brewster on the Claims of Science, 
Literature 2 the iy Deep-Sea poeere hy—Concerning some 
Reviews—The 





enee, 


Published by W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternostercrow; London, E.C. 





T\EN MARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
3 LONDON. 
Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A. F.C.P., 
Fellow of Gairemite College, London. 

At the above-named School, Bo a of Seven to oo years 4 
age receive a sound and careful EB ducation, and are prep 
the Univ — for the liberal Pr and d for M 
pursuits. e Domestic arrangements are on the most liberal 
thet aay is very large, and is surrounded by above seven 
acres of land,—the greater part of which is appropriated to 
boys’ play; grounds and cricket-field. 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, me gs 13. Prospec- 
tuses may be obtained at the School, and of Messrs. Relfe 
Brothers, School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate: street, E.C. 





HOTOGRAPHS from WORKS of ALBERT 
URER, Lucas Cranach, Lueas Van Leyden, Sir he one 
Re me is, Morland, &c.,—a good. and select v: waulety of Old Master: 
—J. Jones, 73, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 








HE BRITISH PRESS: 


A Review of Politics, Journalism, and Literature. 
September 8th, price 3d. 


One Penny, Monthly, with Engravings by Gilks, 
¢ | (HE BRITISH BOY: in Sport, and in Earnest, 
at Home, at School, and Abroad. 


- Morsily and nd jubioctnalty it is ome of the best publications of 
the day.”"—Naval and Military Gazeti 


Hall & Co. awe “row. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA REPORTER, for 
SEPTEMBER, contains, in addition to Articles on Psalmody, 
Announcements of Performances of Classic Music, &c., an Answer 
to the Article in the Atheneum_on oe Christmas Session of the 
Tonic Sol-fa School. Price One 


Tonic Sol-fa Agency, 43, ll E.c. 











WV R. MAYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
CARTES-DE-VISITE, full-length, half-length, or vignetted, 





TAKEN 
Set of Twelve.. Mi 12 0 
Set of Thirty .. -230 
Set of Fifty ........3 3 0 


Several positions taken, and proofs submitted; it being in the 
choice of the sitter to have all from one, or some from each, as 
may be preferred. Immediate sittings with or without appoint- 
ments.—224 and 2296, Reoent-sTRxet, corner of Argyll-place ; and 
90 and 91, King’s-road, Brighton. 


])EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limitea). 
Subseribed Capital, 750,002, 








3 Directors. 

Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen y Kennard, Es: 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robe: rtson, ‘te. P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Esq 
Duncan James "Kay, Esq. Robert! Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors ae gmt & to ISSUE DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, ear, at 5 per cent., for Three 
Years, at-5¢ per cont, and pane Five Years and upwards, at 6 per 
eent., perannum. 

‘Axpplications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India a a street, London, 
E.C. y order, CAMERON, Secretary. 


& R. M‘CRACKEN, 8388, 
e LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, old Je 
Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to in’ 
ey Se re to receive and 





QUEEN-STREET, 
), General and Foreign 
‘orm their Patrons — 
all Paste of the World. hey solicit ps 

ines, m 0! or! 
ticular attention to the following Wines :— rl - per 

Tagham’s irgin M » 248. per dozen ; Sut wenta, 
ill. wTiseneed’ 's, “Daft Gordon’s, amd other Sherries, 30s. to 7: 
Croft, Taylor’s, and other , 383. to 1008.—Clarets, 208. to ‘0s. 
—Hennessy’s 1857 Pale ae 668. per dozen case.—Very rare 
ditto, 30 years old, case. 

Cham , Hoeks, Moselies, Burgundies, Liqueurs, &c, 
Samples on application.—Terms cash. 


rpuE NEW MATERIAL FOR WINDOW 
NDS— 


PATENT COTTON DIAPHANE, 
A semi-transparent Fabric, relieved by luminous Patterns, 
aironized by Her Mavesty and H.R.H. the Prince or WALEs. 
'o be had of all the principal Uph and of the Pat 


CALEY BROTHERS, 
SILK MERCERS TO THE QUEEN, WINDSOR. 
*,* Patterns forwarded by post, free. 











Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP 
OF OXFORD. 


The UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION to 


EAST CENTRAL AFRICA, from i. commencement to its 
withdrawal from the Zambesi. the Rey. HENRY 
ROWLEY, one of the two Survivors of Bishop Mackenzie's 
. 1 large vol. 8vo. with Portraits, rep and 
numerous Illustrations. [Just ready. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR T. B. ELLIS, K.C.B. 


MEMOIRS and SERVICES of the 


late Lieut.-General Sir T. B. ELWES, K.C.B. &c., BY 
Marines. From ae own Memoranda. Edited by I = 
ELLIS. 1 vol. 8vo [Jusi 
NEW NOVEL. 
ANGELO LYONS. By William 


PLATT, Author of “Yorke House,’ &c. 3 vols. Tot 8vo. 
‘uet ready. 
NEW NOVEL. 
HENA; or, Life in Tahiti. By Mrs. 
ALFRED HORT. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Just ready. 
NEW NOVEL. 


PHILO; a Romance of Life | in the 


First po, 3 vols. post Sve. 
LONDON PAUPERISM. 


The FEMALE CASUAL and her 


LODGING; with a Complete Scheme for the Regulation of 
Workhouse ‘Infirmaries. By J. H. STAL ei no — Lond. 
&c., Author of ‘ London Pauperism,’ &c. Post 8 


NEW NOVEL. 


The ROMANCE of MARY CON- 


STANT. Written by HERSELF. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
bevelled boards. (Ready. 


bs Hélas ! hélas! que les choses passent et les souvenirs de- 


(Just ready. 





BooksBiIN DING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
oe Boal ELLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
Manner, b: — ro Foreign workmen. 
EPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING ort ear 
English and Foreign Bookbi 
30, BRYDGES-STREBRT, OOVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 








Sales by Auction 
Valuable Fossils, Minerals, and Shells. 
M*: J.C. STEVENS begs to announce he will 


SELL by yee oe is Wty > , 38, King-street, 
Cove: sone on TUE; Pert, li, a’ 12 precisely, 
aVAL ABLE SE RIES of POsst BONES att e Megatherium, 


m, and other Animals from the neighbour! uenos 
; also.a Variety of other Fossils and a Variety of Shells and 


_Onvi a view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


——s To Numismatists. 
O BE SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, at 





MSTERDAM, senna: 24, and | Slowing days, the. ve 
Valuable ond, Colebrated bo a ay 8 of 9,000 NUMBERS, 
COENS and MEDALS, made: b: Mire A Lulius, of the 


CH "Tolmer Hinl6pen, of recht and T. van Charaute, of 


ateurs can obtain om gy at 18., post free, on application 
toh the Auctioneer, G, T m, Kalyer Straat, E. 10, Amster- 





DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 


The GREEK PASTORAL POETS : 
THEOCRITUS—BION—MOSCHUS. Translated and Edited 
by Dr. M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. Third 

ion, revised. 1 vol. post 8yo. 10s. . bevelled ete 

DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 


HEBREW IDYLLS and DRAMAS. 
J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. Ori- 
published ‘4 Fraser’s Magazine.’ 1 yol. post 8vo. 

fie. ally bevelled L iy. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


THOUGHTFUL MOMENTS. By One 


he PEOPLE. 1 vol. post 8vo. 98. cloth, bevelled boards. 
of the PEO P loads 


Contents. 
2 i feed ah Fur- | 6 
Leaders 

nished. ” 
8. Fear of Consequences. 
4. Confronted So taal 
5. The Night Cometh. 
6. The — of Nations. 
7. Moses and Daniel. 


. Ges poms wes God. . i. 
wo. Portia tins Divincly Dis- 
| pelled. 
| 3 Bee = Bliss. 
i 13. The Chief Musician. 
pologia 


SaunDERS, OTLEY & £00. 66, Brook-street, W. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 58. bevelled boards, ; 

THE QUADRILATERAL 

r moantty I ve ae may do good.” 

% 0 
Others said, “ No!” 
-The wolmane is so above the average, and there is 

enough as pe we mer hear more hereafter o ine 
three active vartaans vin « ¢ Quadrilateral.’”—Union Review. 


Some said, iy pega it.” 
“«There is much melodious bore Spe many ereevial ¢ omette. 
“**'The Quadrilateral,’ with its a but telling title, and its 





triad of as yet unknown authors, deserves, and we are sure 
receive, a warm welcome from all t and appreciati 
lovers of poetry.” —Churchma: 


“Th ii 
o poome ore ad’ ‘tanta, and always graceful and 


“ Contains some very good bits of modern poetry.” 
Oxford Times. 
London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
Now ready price 68. 


N INDEX to the PEDIGREES contained 
in the Printed Heralds’ Visitations. By GEORGE W. 
MARSHALL, LL.M. 
** Compiled with evident care.”—Herald and Genectovist. 
“ A work which genealogists will be glad to —.. 


tes and Queries. 
“ This valuable boon for consultation.”—Field. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, price 1s. ; by post, 13 stanrps, 
a NEW METHOD of TREATING 











mah ig by epplying Atomized Fluids tothe Mucous 
Membrane of the Eas! and Drum of the Ear. 
By EDWARD BISHOP, M.D. and M.R.C.S., Surgeon tothe Ear 
Infirmary, e-street. 


John Churehill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 68. cloth, 


ERMONS PREACHED at KING’S LYNN, 
by the late Rev. E. L. HULL, B.A. 
“‘ There is true genius in Mr. Hull: power of expressi: 

thoughts in striking words: of laying hold on the canteal inte: 
of a topic and carrying it with masterly force — the hearts of 
his hearers, and this with singularly good t .We do not 
know where we have mst with sermons in = te teavia — 
and sobriety of judgment were more happi Po combin 


= hn —— - the woe ~~ ds —_. late ate Minister of ie 

Chapel, King as a very especial degree 

thoughtful and he to sectazianiom, we wish that one 
tenth of the sermons "of the. ‘English Church apie as free from 


Mall Gazette. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 21, ene... aaa w. 


This day, cloth limp, with Map, 5s. ; by post, 58. 3d. 


COTLAND DESCRIBED: a Series of Tope- 
\ graphic Sketches of such Places as may most interest the 
Visitor; and are so written as to forma readable book for those 
who may be unable to stir from 
By ALEXANDER MURRAY, m 
Author of ‘The Upper Ward of Lanurkshire Desoribed. 


London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


In feap. 8yo. boards, price 2s. ; postage, 4d. 


A CRUISE upon, WHEELS: the Chronicles 
f Autu deri Deserted 

Rats of France. By ¢ UHAHLES ALLSTON Ce COLLINS. Third 
__Geonse Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ladgate-hill. 


“DUMAS’ NOVELS FOR ONE SHILLING. 


Im 1 vol. new wrapper, 430 pages, price 1s.; postage, 3d. 


E THREE MUSKETEERS. fa 
ANDRE DUMAS. Forming the first volume of a 
ay of these popular Novels, to be issued in Shilling Monthly 

nt 


George sembage & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





it as these 














“2s tetemphr of cheapness.” Sunday Times. 


In demy 8vo. greem cloth, 600 pages, price 3a. 6d. 

FRE CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 

By ISAAC DISRAELI. With a Portrait and Memoir of 
the Author. ate 

on blishers all seapette owe a debt of gratitude for the 

ofan aan, Ce é it volume we ed have put 
within their reach at so low a ie as 338. 6d.” — 

George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, a 





STONEHENGE’S INSPRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTS 
MEN. 


With 120 Illustrations, post 8vo. half bound, 496 ppi 208. 6d. 


HE SHOT-GUN and SPORTING RIFLE. 
By STONEHEN' 





This Book contains Chapters on Pigeon and Sparrow Trap 
Shooting, 0 ) n Shooting, be oe ao ) Shooting. Wik Fowl ora Shootings 
Buttacr _ Ral it Dogs, Rervets and ate pe tiny Powsess 
General Stamagement of with a the Sporting 

ns ani pt " 
Gamekeeper’s Duties, es aad th e@ Modes of Sestnping thease 





Poachers and the best Modes ting their S 
George Routledge & Sons, — Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





DR. LANKESTER ON THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC. 
In feap: 8yo. 96 pp: 64.; or by post, 7 stamps, 
HOLERA: What: it is, and How to Prevent 
It. By EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. F.R.S: 
George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-bill, 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LETTER-WRITER. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth boards; 1s.; or by post, 14 stamps, 


ROUTLEDGE'S COMMERCIAL LETTER- 
WRITER. Edited by P. L. SIMMONDS. 








George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-bill. 
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Now ready, No. I. price 6d. 


[HE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE: a Mis- 
cellany of Original and Select Literature, Lithographed in 
Pitman’s Phonography. Eleventh Edition. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster row, E.O. 





STEVENS AND HOLE’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


HE PRIMARY READER: a Course of Pro- 


jive Reading — Spelling Lessons in . SREVENS, 


and Dissyllables (rome Poetry). By E. T, STEVENS, 
A.K.C. Lond. and ¢ HOLE, F.R. G3. , Editors of ‘The Grade 
— ks,’ 


'«* ‘The Primary Reader’ is the First Book of ‘“‘ The Complete 
Ak, acarefully graduated System of Teaching to Read and 
Spell by means of attractive and instructive Lessons,in Four 
Books, especially designed for Upper and Middle- Class Schools 
and Private Families. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster- Tow. 
HASKOLL’S FIELD BOOK FOR ENGINEERS. 
Just published, price 12s. strongly bound roan tuck, post free, 


HE ENGINEER’S, MINING SUR- 

VEYOR’S. and conrescn es FIELD BOOK for expe- 

diting Field-Work Operatio Being a Series of Tables with 
Rules and Notes. By W. DAVIS H ASKOLL, C.E. 

Valuable time will be saved by reference to a set of reliable 
tables prepared with the accuracy and heat aoa of those given in 
this convenient pocket volume.”—Railway Ne 

“The separate tables of sines and tangents rp ev ery minute will 
make it useful for many other ay the genuine traverse 
tables en extating all the same.”—A theno 

1, from ite portabilit may utility, to be extensively 
Pen by the Engineering profession.”— Mining Journa 
Pat We know tas = better field-book of reference or collection of 
tables.” —A rtiz: 
“ A series of tables likely to be very useful.” —Building News. 
London: Lockwood & Co. ». 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 28. ; post-free 24 stamps, 


CORE EEFING for EVERY BUSINESS: 
Manual of De Paine es of Bookkeeping by Single and 
Double’ Entry. By A MERIE, LL.D. 

“We commend this ng to young men preparing for busi- 
ness, and not less to those who find themselves in business, but 
who do not enjoy the pleasure of knowing properly what is meum 
and what is tuum until too late for themse 
ditors.”—Glasgow Herald. 

__ George V Watson, Publisher, Glasgow ; W. Kent & Co. London. 


HERBERT SERIES OF SHORT SCHOOL BOOKS. 
COMPLETION OF THE EASY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, in cloth, price Sixpence, 
N EASY ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
BEGINNERS, with Four Hundred Exercises. 


Boox Fourrtu: 
OF COMPLEX SENTENCES AND THE HISTORY OF THE 
NGU AGE. 








ves and their cre- 


wan above completes the work, which may now be had sepa- 
ly in Four Books, price Sixpence each ao in One Volume, 
bn J cloth binding, price TWO SHILLING 
Contents. 

Book I.—Of WORDS and THEIR CHANGES. 
Book II.—Of SENTENCES, WORDS, and T HEIR GROWTH. 
Book III.—Of the VERB, SYNTAX, and PARSING. 
Book IV.—Of ¢ coneetaee SENTENCES, and the HISTORY of 


the LAN 
By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 
*,* The object aimed at in this Grammar are Shortness, Clearness, 
uation, Practicality, and Cheapness. 
“Will prove # a great service to all engaged in education.” 
Westminster Review. 
uate Has #y-tnmetd established its claim to a favourable recep- 
on. 
— Short. clear, and simple, and a step in the right —-. i 
tic, 


The head of a large educational establishment says :—*‘ It is un- 
qeseeonaay the most rational and useful work of the kind ever 


lishe 
anchester: A. Ireland & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
AND FARMING 


NEWSPAPER FOR THE GARDENING 
INTEREST. 
Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
Published every Saturday, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
Each Yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-page and Index, 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 
A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND 
GENERAL NEWS. 
Table of Contents for Saturday, September ist. 





Amaryllis Josephine eo Horticultural So- 

Anbury | 

Artichokes | Maxwell, the late Mr. Hall 

Bee-hives | Mettenius, death of Dr. 

— evioed | See oe = sae . 
roughbridge Agricultural eaches an me, by W. F. 
Society Radclyffe 

British Lesociation Peaches in pots 

Cattle plague Peetgeuiams, sporting of, by 

Cattle 


Caulifiowers, blind 
Clematises, Jackman’s 
pt Florence, by J. Rust 
rope, b H. J. Turner 


Plant, sensitive 

Plants, drying 

Plough works, steam 
PemenInea, instructions for 


entonbarns Ram s: 
) Clu Rhededendions 
Ferns, hybrid, by J. Tyerman Robinia, white- Flenved 
lax Roses, climbing 
Florists’ flowers Royal Horticultural goclety 





Fruit, to keep fi from insects 

Fruit’ growers, Kentish 

arait trees, hard soil for, by 
ta Fish 


Sea, elevation above 

Seeds, American v. English 
Seeding, thin 

Sensitive plant 

Short-horn sales 


Insects and vi Snowdrops, by J Lothian 
Tresine Herat’ by W. Muir Soil, hard 
Kotschy, death of Dr. Strawberry culture, by J. G. 
—' — nal Temple 

Ventilation, by D. T. Fish 
Leslie ! poe a Society Vetch, Kidney 
Lilium auratum, by Thomas Vinegar v. insects 


Ingle, M.D. ola cornuta. 


Vi 
Ljinaria, spurless, by G. W. Child ' Water supply 
To be obtained of all News- 
Wellington-street, Covent-g 


ents ; or direct froma the Office, 41, 
en, London, W. 





READING AT THE 
LIBRARIES 


——< 


1, 


DR. AUSTIN’S GUESTS. By 
WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’ 
2 vols. post Svo. 21s, [Just ready. 

2. 


WEALTH and WELFARE. 
JEREMIAH GOTTHELF. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


By 


3. 
ARNE: a Sketch of Norwegian Peasant 
Life. By BsiéRNSTJERNE BséRNSON. Translated by 


AUGUSTA PLESNER and S. R. POWERS. 
10s. 6d, 


Post 8vo. 


4, 
DAYS of YORE. By Saran Tyt er. 


2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


5. 
VIEWS and OPINIONS. By Mar- 
THEW BROWNE, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LONDON POEMS. By Rosert 
BUCHANAN, Small 8vo. 5s, 
A 
IDYLS and LEGENDS of INVER- 
BURN. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Small 8vo. 5s. 


8. 


COSAS DE ESPANA: Illustrative of 
Spain and the Spaniards as they are. By Mrs. W. PITT 
BYRNE, Author of ‘Flemish Interiors,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, price 21s, 


9. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a 


Woman’s Lot in the Great French Revolution. By 
SARAH TYTLER. Cheap Illustrated Edition. Price 6s. 


10. 
A SUMMER in SKYE. By Atex- 
ANDER SMITH. Cheap Edition, with Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Price 6s. 


11. 


EASTWARD. By Norman Macteop, 
D.D., one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, Small 4to. 14s, 


12. 
ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSE- 


~~ By ALEXANDER SMITH. 2 vols. small S8vo. 
12s, 
13. 
HENRY HOLBEACH: Student in 


Life and Philosophy. Second Edition, with Additions. 


8. 


14, 


SIX MONTHS among the CHARI- 
TIES of EUROPE. By JOHN DE LIEFDE. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with Illustrations, 22s. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, Ludgate-hill. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Public 
Schools included in Her Majesty's Commission. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 


NGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIG, 
a Manual. By ALEXANDER BAIN, MLA., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


By the same Author, New Edition, price 28. 6d. 
An ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, gvo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HE WORDS SPOKEN by CHRIST OUR 
LORD upon the CROSS ; bein noe oe preached 
in Lent. By WILLIAM BONNER HOE » Vicar of 
Littleport, Hon. Canon of Ely, and lately Eg of Wisbéacke 


London: Bell & Daldy. Wisbeach: Leach & Son. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR: OF ‘ WARNING.’ 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


H oO M I ? 
taining— 

The Bible WwW hat is it ? 

Wearisome. 

The Fall of Babylon.—Part I. Heaven and Hell; or, the Great 
Cures — divides the Intellects of Space. Part II. Is it 
80? Does the Bible say so? 

The Spiders a the Flies, &c. 


Published for the Author by Messrs. Triibner & Co, London. 











8vo. price 28. 


=— ; or, the Beginning of the End. 


ontaini 
An ajo to the General Public. 
An Address to the Jews, &c., announcing the immediate coming 
truction of all Human Religions and Systems of Govern- 
ment, and the Establishment of a Single aan stem founded on 
the Laws of Nature—that i is, on the Laws 
Published : for the Author by Messrs. Triibner oy of London, — 


Now ready, price 3s. feap. 8vo. cloth, 


E C CE H o MIN E 8! 
By an OXFORD DON. 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet street, E.C. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


TALANTA in CALYDON. By A. G. 
SWINBURNE. A New Edition. Im feap. 8yo. cloth, 





price 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
HASTELARD: a Tragedy. By A. C. 
SWINBURNE. In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 78. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
J he QUEEN MOTHER, and ROSAMOND: 
a Plays. By A. C. SWINBURNE. In feap. 8yo. cloth, 


price 5. 
A MEMOIR of CHARLES LAMB. By 
BARRY CORNWALL. 


“ Finely does Mr. Procter draw the moral of the tale he has 
written; would we could anticipate other such Lives of — Poets 
and Men of Letters of our century.”—Edinburgh, July. 
“Full e and = thought, and grave, aad a 
and deep earnestness.” —Atheneum. 
“* Very full, very clear, and very free from all the defects of* 
modern biograp hies.”’—S; 

** Strength of simplicity, with fine perception of the truths of 
life, sec delicate skill in expression, give a rare charm to this 
Memoir of Charles Lamb.”— Examiner. 

“It is tenderly and aaa written, enriched with excellent. 


CHARLES LAMB. 





— — lon Revie 
memoir, as well s in its typographical a the 
book A pemeek” Reader. 
In demy 8yo. profusely illustrated, price 12s. 
SIR GEORGE YOUNG, BART. M.A. 
SELECTION from the WORKS of 


W. MACKWORTH PRAED,M.P. Edited and Prefaced 
by Sir GEORGE YOUNG. Cloth bevelled, 5s.; ditto, gilt edges, 
68.; morocco gilt, 10s. 6d. 


London: Edward Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 





Tn crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


| Dye LID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

METRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENT ARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of — or = eT se, 


Author of the * History of Maritime and Thland Discovery,’ 
‘The Tenane of the Arabs,’ 

“This is the best ition of the ere eg “which has yet 
appeared. By the occasional use of algebraic aes for words, 
the author has both shortened and simplified the reasoning.” 

Atheneum. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


$4274 & S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS SB pg ac ace dis or,® Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 73 
deduced from ec First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in i 


“The pro: positions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the: 
plainest an test manner; so that the work may justly claim,, 
what it professes, to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.” 
Scholastic Journat.. 
New Edition—F cap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


LLEN’S HANDBOOK to NOTTINGHAM ; 
A to which is added, a Valuable Series of —+ on Subjects 
of Local interest. 250 pages, 2s. cloth ; gilt edges, 3s. 


“The visitors to Nottingham also, and above all the Seg y 
ists, enjoyed a great advantage in the Seer arti just at tl 
critical moment, by Mr. Allen, of ae nominally is ut a hand- 
book, but in reality a written county 

By common consent it was s pronounced a ~~ nye y 
Times, Sept. 1st. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster- TOW. 
Nottingham: R. Allen & Son. 





BSY?t: from the Conquest of Alexander the 
Great to ve gow Bonaparte. An Historical Sketch. By 

Rev. G@. TRE Canon of York Sater 2 *. Ancient 

Egypt; its Antiquities, i A Religion, and History. 

Feap. 8yo. 5s. 


Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster- -row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
UR AUSTRALIAN COLONIES ; their 


Discove and Pr SAMUEL 
MOSSMAN —_ of the Articles * Australia a “ Austral- 


asia” in the* Encyclopedia Britanni tannica,’ &c. With Maps. — 
cloth boar [September 1st. 








8vo. 38. 6d. 





THE COMPLETION OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


Just ready, 8vo. cloth, price 108. 6d. 
THE WORKS OF 
Wy tuna SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 

WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public ‘orator i in 
the University of Cambridge ; 
And WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
VoL. IX. COMPLETING THE WORK. 
Coxtents: Antony and Cleopatra—Cymbeline—Pericles—and 
the Poems. z 
Macmillan & Co, London. 





Just ready, 9 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 41. 148. 6d. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 
THE WORKS OF 
ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


EDITED BY 
WM. G. CLARK, M.A., and WILLIAM ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M.A. 


“We regard the appearance of the Cambridge Shakespeare as an 
epoch in oes | the works of the foremost man in the dramatic 
world. Besides many positive virtues in this edition, the hitherto 
prevailing errors are avoided. The gross blunders and unauthor - 
ized fancies of generations of editors are banished from the text ; 
he more tolerable or the less noxious conjectures are removed to 
the notes; space is allowed and justice is rendered to all former 
labourers in the editorial field. He who is ov egeaae to verbal 
criticism may read in peace an orthodox text ; he who is 
curious in such matters will find various readings supplied to 
him in full measure.”—Saturday Review. 


Macmillan & Co. London. 








Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 





HE AWAKENING of ITALY and the 

CRISIS of ROME; being a Four Months’ Tour of Obser- 

vation in the Summer of 1864. By the Rev. J. A. W cis, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ The Papacy,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 58. ede ‘cloth boards. 


if 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of a PROTESTANT, 
condemned _to_the Galleys for the Sake of his Re! 
lated from the French. [Nearly "i, 
“We do not hesitate to say that a more valuable contribution 
to the records of genuine martyrology could hardly be —. 
The style of the narrative in its ss simplicity reminds us of 
Defoe ; but the well-authenticated facts which it relates ane more 
interesting than fiction, and the incidents not less name : 
y 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly, 





New Works for September. 


—_>—_ 


The RACE for WEALTH. “4! 


. iH. ene ig hey Author of ‘George a” ine 
rae “Reprinted from’ Once a Week. 


The CO-HEIRESS. By the Author 


of ‘ Charley Nugent,’ ‘ St. Aubyns of St. ne a. Sew. 
Ready thi 


The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS- 


TRIA NS ger of France, Mother of Louis XIV. From 
Publi ished. 8nd Unpublished Sources. With Portrait. By 
2¥ (Ready. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, 


The —— LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA. 2 vols. 
with Port: 


The THREE LOUISAS: a Novel. 


By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. In3 vols. f 
(Ready this day. 


The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 





NNOTATED EDITION of HYMNS, 
Ancient and Modern. Edited by Rev. L. C. — Gren- 
don, Northampton. With Latin and German Ori, and 
Translations in parallel columns with the Text of the Book, Seri 
ture References, &. Price, Subscribers before Oct. 15th, 78. 643 
to Non-subscribers, 12s. 6d.’ A small reduction to the Trade sub- 
scribing. Prospectus free. 


HE MONK. By MONK LEWIS. 
Illustrated Octavo Edition of this Popular Work, 4s.; by 


post, 4s. 4d. 
London: J. & H. Purkess, Publishers, 60, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


TANFORD’S TRAVELLING MAPS, 12 

miles to the inch, showing the Roads, Railw: ys, Canals, 

&c. suitable to the Tourist the Tene, the vountingh house, the 

Eig jae es ENG and WALES, 36 by 42 in. 

sheet, oH roller, varnished, 15s.— 

SCOTLAND or babe each '26 by 21 in. sheet, 28. 6d: ; case, 
6d. ; roller, varnishe 

London : 5. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 











ALFRED BATE RICHARDS. 





RELIGIO ANIMA, and other Poems. 


By A. B. RICHARDS. 
Elegant cloth, price 7s. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 





Just published, 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL 


MAPS. 


MAP OF ENCLAND AND WALES, 


Size, 58 inches by 50. Scale, 8 miles to an inch. 
Showing the relative Population of the various Cities, Towns, and Boroughs; with the number of Parliamentary 
Representatives; Episcopal Sees ; County and Assize Towns ; Railways, &c. 
ounted on canvas and roller, varnished, 13s. 





MAP OF 


AFRICA, 


Size, 58 inches by 50. Scale, 118 miles to an inch. 


Showing the Electoral Divisions of the Cape Colony ; L eet Sees ; and the Recent Important Discoveries in 
Central Africa. 
Mounted on canvas and roller, varnished, 13s. 


A complete LIST of the MAPS and other EDUCATIONAL WORKS, sold by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, may be obtained on application to the 
DeposiToR1es—London: 77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. ; 
4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48, Piccadilly, W. 





NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 
Postage free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for SEPTEMBER. 


Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 


Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
(Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 


SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By Fj noe oy DE 
LAMARTINE. 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


(“LIZZIE LORTON, of GREYRIGG. 


B rs. LYNN ay yey Author of ‘Grasp your Nettle,” 
Pine | vols, (Ready. 


lvol. 8yo. 


Lake Country,’ &. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ &. 


| ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ St. Martin’s Eve.” In 3 vols. 
‘ [Ready this day. 


The SECOND Mrs. TILLOTSON, by 


PERCY FITZGERALD, is ready this day at overs a Library 
the Kingdom, in 3 vols. This da 


Reprinted from All the Year Round. 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


RANGE. With numerous Coloured Tihasteations, | in 1 vol. 
By an OLD INDIAN. (Ready this day. 


KISSING the ROD: a Novel. By 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘ Broken edt Harney 
3 vols. thie day. 


The MAN of MARK: a Novel. In 


8yols, By the Author of ‘Richard Langdon.’ 
” (Ready this day. 


NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By JAMES HANNAY. In1 vol. 
“ (Ready this dag. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
—— CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essays from 
Saturday Review. 


SUNNYSIDE PAPERS. By Andrew Halliday, Author 
of *‘ Everyday Papers.’ 





Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 
SANS MERCI. By the Author of ‘Guy 


Livingstone.’ 68. [Cheap Edition ready this day. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above— 
HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. By the Author of ‘ Barbara’s 

History,’ &c. 68. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of * George Geith.’ 6s. 
MISS FORRESTER. Author of ‘The Morals of May-fair.’ 68 
RUNNING the GAUNTLET. Author of ‘ Kissing the Rod.’ 68. 
MILDRED ARKELL. By the Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &. 68. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 5s. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of ‘ Maxwell Drewitt.’ 6¢. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of ‘City and Suburb.’ 6g. 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of * George Geith.’ 68. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of * East Lynne,’ &. 68. 
DENIS DONNE. By the Author of ‘Theo Leigh.’ 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. Bythe Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ 6g. 
BORDER and BASTILLE. Author of ‘ Maurice Dering.’ 68. 
SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 6s. 


ST. MARTIN’S EVE. By Mrs, H. Wood, 
Author of ‘ East Lynn 











London: TinsLtEy Brotuers, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand 
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New Novel by Florence Marryat. 


Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FOR EVER AND EVER. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
(Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N.,) 
Author of * Love’s Conflict’ and ‘Too Good for Him.’ 


RIcHARD Bewruzr, 3 New Bulnges street. 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST, 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


_HuRST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS in FRANCE and GER- 





MANY in 1865 and 1866; including a Steam Voyage down | 


the Danube, and a Ride across the Mountains of European 
Turkey, from Belgrade to Montenegro. By Capt. SPENCER, 
Author of * Travels in Circassia, &. 2 vols. 21s. 


“* This is a valuable publication, and well era of attention. 

= meen condition of Germany and France is very ably dis- | 

spain. Speneer, and his voyage down the Danube and 

ae po the mountains of European Turkey will be found very 
interestin to the jer.” —Observer. 

“Prom beginning to end these yolumes constitute one of the 

most genuinely entertaining and instructive works Fs aaa | 


travel which we have welcomed for many seasons.” 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT 


: 


SECOND EDITION of UP THE 


COUNTRY. By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, Author of ‘The 
Semi-Detached House’ and ‘ The Semi-Attached Couple.’ In| 
2 vols. crown 8y0. 21é. 


From the Times.—“ In cabinet pictures of domestic life in India | 
Miss Eden’s book is scarcely equalled. To those who have never | 
seen the cooney it will be as full of interest and amusement as to 
the old Indian, for of all the letters here re apd anage is not 

one which is not full of life and humour. The in by far 
the most pictw ue and vivid descriptions of life rst Tada which 
have been laid before the public for many years, and are as fresh 
and vivacious as if they had only come by the last overland mail.” 

From the Sor eniantiy: Review.—“ There is a delightful charm 
about these letters. othing can be more graphic than the | 
maaner in which Miss Eden describes life in India. The freshness, 

} = humour, the feminine vivacity with which she narrates w hat 

d endured will attract readers of all classes. We 
do? not! read about India; we see it. There is not a dull letter in 
the volumes.” 

From the Saturday Review.—‘*Miss Eden has performed the | 
astonishing feat of writing two volumes about life in India which | 
are thoroughly amusing and readable, from the first page to the 
last. She never seems to go anywhere without bringing back some 
comical awe of character or life, which is described in the hap- 
piest style.” | 

“Not a page too long.”—Pall Mall Gazette. | 

“Anything more refreshing, genial, and laughter-provoking 
than these letters, it would be difficult to find.”—Spectator. 


* One of the most seducing books one can get hold of.’’—Reader. 


COMBERMERE’S MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE. | 
Fro: m his Family Papers. By the RIGHT HON. MARY, VIS- 
COUNTESS COMB RMERE, and Capt. W. W. KNOLLYS. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 30s. bound. 


FOR SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND 
GENERAL REFERENCE. 


—_—.>—_— 


Imperial 16mo, 826 pp. cloth, red edges, 103. 6d. ; half morocco, 139, 
THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


| ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING and EXPLANATORY, 
Prepared specially for the use of Colleges and Advanced Schools, 
By Joun Oaitviz, LL.D, 


With about 300 Wood Engravings. 


“ lete though ive Dicti 'y for the higher 
class of English students, curefully prepared, well printed, and 
published at a very moderate price.”—Notes and Queries. 

“ Altogether we think this is a yery commendable work.. 
| He who relies on it will hardly ever find himself mistaken.” 
Daily News. 
“A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly intended 





“A welcome and gracefully-written memorial of one of ‘the for the young student, will not seldom aid the mature scholar.” 


greatest of England’s soldiers and worthiest of her sons.”—Po 


'The SPORTSMAN and NATURAL- 


IST in pee es or, Notes on the Natural History of the 
Game, Game-Birds, and Fish of that Country. By MAJOR 
W. ROSS King. F.R.G.S. F.S.A.8. Royal 8vo. plaatentod 
with beautiful Coloured Piates ant Woodeuts, 208. bound. 
“We predict for Major King’s volume a lastin ~ il 
He gives us a capital epitome of the fere nature of Canada, and 
of the various modes employed for their destruction.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN 


from LIFE. By a PRISON MATRON, Author of ‘Female 
Life in Prison.’ 2 vols. 2s. 


| 


| The BEAUTIFUL in NATURE and) 


ART. By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of * The Women of England,’ 
&. 1 vol. with Postenit, 100.04. 108. 6d. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 


of ‘THE MASTER OF MARTON.’ 3 vols. 


LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 


LIFE of the MARCHESA GIULIA 


FALLETTI di BAROLO (Reformer of the Turin Prisons). 
By SILVIO PELLICO, Author of ‘Le Mie Prigioni.” From 
the Original by Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 1 vol. 
post 8yo. 6a. 
| 
New Work by the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 


The FAIRE GOSPELLER, Passages 


in the Lifeof MISTRESS ANNE ASKEW. By the Author 
of ‘ Mary Powell.’ In1 vol. crown 8yo. 108. 6d. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? a Novel. 


In vols. post 8yo. | 


AFTER the STORM; or, Brother | 


Jonathan and his Neighbours in 1865-66. By J. E. HILARY | 
SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ The Tale of Danish | 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1866. _| Solving the grave political question, “ How| struck with some heavy weapon by the man behind 
far was the English Government ‘justified him, who was steering. Through a forward move- 

tetnnasean in its interference in the Ti-ping war?” It) ment which he made, the blow luckily missed his 

would occupy too much space to argue this| head and struck him on the shoulder. Mellen very 

es fortunately had a small revolver with him, and at 


Ti-Ping Tien-Kwoh; the History of the Ti- | 
Ping Revolution, including a Narrative of 
the Author's Personal Adventures. By Lin-Le. | 
2 vols. (Day & Son, Limited.) 

Man is intensely selfish; an infinitesimally 

small pain in his own body seems to the indi- | 

vidual of more importance than the ruin of a | 
far-off nation. The fall of a house in Holborn | 
occasions more sensation in London than an | 

earthquake at Bogota, and the murder of a) 

single person in a railway-carriage near home | 

excites vastly more interest and remark than | 
the slaughter of a million Chinese. Of course! | 

It cannot be expected that our sensations will | 

be as vivid, when we merely hear the recital of | 

what has happened in the dim distance, as those | 
we experience in witnessing scenes of horror 
with our own eyes, or when they happen, as it 
were, within our own ken. This, however, does 
not sufficiently explain the extraordinary apathy 
of the British nation as to the late civil war in | 
China—a war of such magnitude, and fraught | 


with such results, that nothing that has ever | 
happened in the world’s history, save one event | 
alone, can justly be declared more momentous. | 
If we regard the numbers engaged in this 
stupendous conflict, can it be dwarfed by com- | 
parison with any previous struggle? <A third | 
of the whole human race is involved in an | 
internecine contest; and seventy millions of | 
reformers are in arms against three times their 

number who passively or actively support the | 
tyranny of the Mantchis. If we shudder at | 
the sufferings of our fellow men, what that is | 
told of the agonies of the Jewish nation in their | 
fierce struggle with Rome,—what that we read | 
of the devastating marches of Timur and Jangiz, 

and the other scourges of the human race,— | 
can surpass the horrid cruelties inflicted by the | 
Imperialist Chinese on the Ti-pings! If the | 
infamous Yeh alone slaughtered 70,000 men, 

women, and children in a single province, what 


matter to an end, and we must content our-| 
selves with mentioning the leading facts, on| 
which argument must be based. It is a fact, 
then, —an incontrovertible one,—that the, 
Mantchus are a foreign tribe, insignificant in | 
point of numbers, ruling over the vast Chinese 
nation; that their reign has lasted two cen-| 


the moment when the rest of the boatmen started 
from their seats and rushed to attack him, he turned 
and shot his first assailant, had just time to face 
them, firing again and wounding the foremost, 
when they were upon him, armed with formidable 
knives and the heavy thole-pins used to fasten the 
oars. In an instant he received several wounds, 


turies, not five, as Lord Palmerston hardily | though providentially his assailants were too much 


asserted; and that they are as much foreigners 
now to the people they govern as at the com- 
mencement of their usurpation. It is a fact that 
the government of the Mantchus is one of the 
most despotic the world ever saw; that their 
laws are so ruthless and so odiously unjust 
that it would be incredible that they could | 
ever be carried out, did not the blood of mil-| 
lions perishing by every kind of frightful death | 
that the most refined cruelty could invent, | 
attest the fact of their being obeyed. It is a) 


towards God. It is also certain that scarcely | 


any circumstances can justify a Government in | 
interfering in the civil wars of a foreign nation ; | 
that Lord Russell fully acknowledged this as | 
regards powerful States, such as America, where | 
danger was to be apprehended from a violation | 
of the principle ; ps that even in reference to | 
hina he made a great pretence of adherence 
to the rule. Lastly, it is a fact, that while in- | 
cessantly protesting that he would aw 
maintain non-intervention, our Foreign Minister | 
did sanction not only the enlistment of British | 
officers and men in the service of the Mantchis, | 
the supply of arms and artillery to them, but 
also the attack and slaughter of the Ti-pings | 
by the British army and fleet. None of these 
things can be denied; and impartial men | 


in general will think, these broad facts being | 
true, it is quite unnecessary to scrutinize | 
details. If the Ti-pings were as bad as they | 


have been represented to be, it would make | 


| in each other’s way to use their murderous weapons 
| effectively; but his revolver being self-acting, with- 
| out a pause, he was enabled to shoot dead another, 
| and severely wound a fourth. At this, seeing four 
| of their number hors de combat almost within five 
| seconds, two of the remaining robbers lost heart, - 
| and jumped overboard to swim for it; the last, a 
large, powerful fellow, closed with Mellen in a fierce 
and deadly struggle. My friend’s revolver was 
empty; so, abandoning the weapon that had already 
rendered such good service, he grappled with his 
adversary, endeavouring to wrest away the knife 


| fact that the only religions tolerated by the | with which he was armed. In the meanwhile, the 
| Mantchis are a mixture of hateful and de- reports of the pistol and the noise of the struggle 
| basing servility to man and idiotic superstition | had reached the wakeful ears of my friend’s wife, 


who was by good chance on deck, waiting and 
watching for her husband’s return. Piercing the 
darkness of the night with eager eyes, she faintly 
discerned a boat in the distance, outside all the 


| other ships, and naturally concluded it must be 


bound for their vessel. In agony for her husband’s 
safety, she aroused the crew, seized a pistol from 
the cabin, and set off in the gig to overhaul the 
boat which had attracted her attention. The gig’s 
crew pulling: fast, arrived at the scene of conflict 
not an instant too soon; for Mellen, being in weak 
health, was succumbing to the superior strength of 
his antagonist, who, with one hand grasping him 
by the throat, was making fierce efforts to release 
the other, and plunge the dagger it held into my 
friend’s breast. Just at this critical moment, Mrs, 
Mellen and her boat's crew arrived alongside, and, 
seeing all the danger, she presented the pistol at 
the Chinaman and fired; the ball passed directly 
through his head and laid him lifeless at her hus- 
band’s feet. This gallant act was but one of many 
instances in which that courageous woman had 
saved her husband’s life, and in defending which 


should be the computation of the whole mass | little difference, for none but a packed jury | she eventually lost her own—a fruitless though 


of victims! Undoubtedly, in saying a million 
of human beings were put to the sword by the | 
Mantchtis we should be leaving a very broad | 
margin, while a much greater number perished 
by famine. All this may be very true, the Eng- 
lish reader will perhaps say, but what’s Hecuba | 
to us or we to Hecuba? All the world must die; | 
a thousand millions, more or less, die every | 
generation, and of these a goodly percentage | 
are cut down by violent deaths ; what then? we | 
cannot help it. Yes; but in this case, if there | 
be a grain of truth in the book before us, a | 
vast number of the deaths lie at our door! The | 
struggle between the Mantchius and the Ti-pings 
was almost at an end: it was English inter- 
vention that rekindled a flame which had 
almost died out; and to the English Govern- | 
ment belongs the discredit of having caused 
more blood to flow than has been shed since 
the wars of the First Napoleon. 

We regret that the author of this book did 
not give his name. It is impossible to read it 
without seeing that there is, at least, a good 
deal of truth in it; but when such grave charges 
are brought against men in authority, it would 
be better that the accuser should appear in 
person. We would like to see the vizor up 
before the lance is broken. Be that as it may, 
the narrative is full of interest. We believe it 
to be true, and it is, at all events, as entertain- 
ing as any novel. 

But the importance of the work must be 
rated according to its accuracy as a guide in 





| would say they were as bad as the Mantchts; 


and bad or good we had no right to inter- 
fere, 
Certainly war is not attractive in any case, | 


those we have engaged in with the Chinese. 


noble sacrifice.” 

An interval of some months spent in voyaging 
from Hong-Kong to Swa-tow, Amoy, Foo-chow, 
and Shanghae familiarized the author with the 


| but few wars have more odious aspects than | inhabitants of the seaboard. At last his vessel 


was ordered to Whampoa, and he there encoun- 


Our first war with that people was waged for tered a beautiful Portuguese girl from Macao, 
the right to supply them with opium ; our second | whose father wished to force her into a marriage 
ended with the almost universal suppression of She abhorred. Marie becomes the heroine of 


Christianity in China for a time,—we say for | the story, and, after many strange adventures, 


a time, for the Ti-pings, though driven to the 
south, are not wholly subdued; and we ma 


| hope that a sect which first published the 


Scriptures in the Chinese tongue, abolished 
slavery, and gave equal rights to women, will 
yet recover Nankin, The Tatar tyranny has 
been patched up, but only for a brief moment. | 


| It is receiving shocks in other quarters : the | 


Nyen-fai and the Mohammedans are detaching | 
whole provinces from the rule of the Mantchu. 
The end will come ere long; in the mean time, | 


| marries the author, and is murdered by the 
| Imperialists. Long before this happened, how- 
ever, the narrator had entered the service of 
| the Ti-pings, of whose dress and appearance he 
| gives the following description :— 


“ One of the most remarkable contrasts between 


| the Ti-pings and their enslaved countrymen, the 


Imperialists, and the first to attract the observa- 
tion of foreigners, is their complete difference of 
appearance and costume. The Chinese are known 
as a comparatively stupid-looking, badly-dressed 
race; the disfigurement of the shaven head not a 


we do not envy those who, callin themselves | little causing this. One presents a type of the 
reformers at home, have done their best to| whole—a dull, apathetic countenance, without 
extinguish every spark of liberty and free! expression or intelligence, except what resembles 
thought among the millions of China. the half-cunning, half-fearful manner of slaves; 

But we must now turn to the author, who | their energies seem bound, their hopes and spirits 
lands at Hong-Kong in the summer of 1859,| crushed by wrong and oppression. The Ti-pings, 
and opens the book with the following story of | 0” the other hand, immediately impress an observer 
what befell one of his friends in the harbour | by their intelligence, continual inquisitiveness, and 
of that much-abused island :— thirst for knowledge. It is, indeed, utterly im- 
i possible, judging from their different intellectual 

“ At this moment, and while still a considerable | capacities, to come to the conclusion that they are 
way from his own vessel, which happened to be| both natives of the same country—a difference 
lying outside all the others in port, he was suddenly | more marked cannot be conceived. The Ti-pings 
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are a clever, candid, and martial people, rendered 

uliarly attractive by the indescribable air of 
se which they possess. Where you would 
see the servile Tartar-subdued Chinamen continu- 
ally cringing, the Ti-pings exhibit, even in the face 
of death, nothing but the erect, stately carriage of 
free men. It is a singular fact that the hand- 
somest men and women in China are to be seen 
in the Ti-ping array. This may possibly be partly 
the result of their difference of dress and of wearing 
the hair, but the main cause is undoubtedly the 


tenances. Some of these youthful Honan Ti-pings 
are as well featured and handsome as an Andalu- 
sian beauty, their black eyes and long lashes, olive 
complexion, and beardless faces rendering the 
resemblance more striking.” 


At Soo-chou-foo the author was introduced 


| to one of the most remarkable of the Ti-ping 


leaders, the Chung-wang. Being already well 


| affected to the Ti-ping cause, he was so im- 
| pressed by this remarkable chief, that he de- 


ennobling effect of their religion and freedom. | 


The dress consists of very broad petticoat trousers, 


mostly of black silk, bound round the waist with | 


a long sash, which also contains their sword and 
pistols; a short jacket, generally red, reaching just 
to the waist and fitting tight to the body, forms 
their upper garment. But it is the style in which 
they wear their hair that forms their principal 
ornament: they allow it to grow without cutting ; 
it is then plaited into a queue at the back of the 
head, into which is worked a tail of red silk cord; 
and it is always worn wound round the head in the 
form of a turban, the end, a large tassel, hanging 
down on the left shoulder. Their shoes are of 
varied colour, with flowers and embroidery worked 


all over them (the boots of Imperialists are quite | 


different, being not only slightly of another shape, 
but always plain). During my subsequent inter- 


course with the Ti-pings I found the above costume | 


the summer one of the soldiers; the body-guards 


of the different chiefs wear their own particular | 


colours, the edges of the jacket being always 
embroidered and braided with a different one, 
forming a regular uniform. 
they mostly wear fur-jackets, or other warm gar- 
ments. The colours of their clothing vary much, 
in some cases the jacket being black silk and the 


In the cold weather | 


trousers white, and in others blue, black, white, | 


red, or yellow, according to their different corps. 
Yellow is the colour of only the highest chiefs, or 
of their king. The chiefs all wear long outside 
dresses, reaching to nearly the feet, of either blue, 
red, or yellow silk, according to their rank. On 
the head they wear a silk scarf, or hood, with a 
jewel fastened to the front as the badge of their 
position. In hot weather one and all wear large 


straw hats very prettily embroidered, the crown | 


quite small, and the brim about a foot broad, 
which gives them a very gay and singular appear- 
ance. The great chiefs who are titled Wang 
(generalissimos, or governors of districts), have a 
much more costly and elaborate dress. 


Upon all | 


occasions of importance they wear their state robes | 
and coronets, and the appearance they present | 


when so arrayed is really magnificent. Being 
almost invariably men of a very energetic and 
expressive mien, when attired in their long robes, 
covered with ancient Chinese designs, fabulous 


animals, or fancy patterns, all worked in gold, | 


silver, and jewels, with their jewelled coronets, 
and with their gold-embroidered shoes, it would 
be utterly impossible to imagine a more splendid or 
effective costume. Many of the Ti-pings come from 
the province of Honan, and the Chinese say the 
natives of that part are the handsomest in China. 
The truth of this I fully believe, for having made 
it a particular point of inquiry to ascertain the 
native place of every Ti-ping I have met of more 
than ordinary appearance, I have invariably found 
the best-featured were either Honan men or came 
from the hilly parts of the Kiang-si province. 
Honan forms a central portion of China, and has 


termined to take service under him. Part of 
his duty was to visit Shanghae, and there pro- 
cure supplies for the reformers in whose cause 
he had enlisted. This led him into many 
adventures, as the river between Nankin and 
Shanghae swarmed with pirates, the Imperial- 
ists themselves being at once the most barbarous 
and the most undiscriminating of the plun- 
derers. At last he encountered a danger from 
which he escaped with the greatest difficulty, 
and which might well have induced him to 
abandon so dangerous a service. He had been 
detained at a mud fort by the Imperialists, and 
was endeavouring to get back to his vessel : 

‘‘ When the mandarin rolled on the beach, seve- 
ral of his officers seized him and dragged him up 
the bank, regardless of the struggles he made to 
return and attack me. Fortunately A-ling arrived 
upon the scene at this moment, and, going to the 
mandarin, told him that he would go on board and 
bring the money required. While the leader of the 
robbers was being brought to his fort, A-ling was 
taken on board our vessel, after receiving my assent, 
to procure the dollars from P . Meanwhile the 
soldiers remained in the same position around my- 
self, while I endeavoured to show them my indif- 
ference by producing a cigar and lighting it. After 
A-ling had paid the money into the coffers of the 
banditti, he came to me with two inferior officers, 
and, getting the soldiers to fall back, induced me 
to descend from my position of vantage, believing 
all danger was over. Although at first they seemed 








| quiet enough and retired from the boat, I had no 


sooner reached some little distance from it than 
they crowded round me. Suddenly, and before I 
could use my revolver, I was seized from behind 
by many hands, and while every incident of my 
life rushed with supernatural rapidity and minute- 
ness of detail through my mind, I was forced upon 
my knees, when one of the soldiers raised a long 
and heavy sword to behead me. The steel flashed 
as it was raised above me, and, commending myself 
to God, I shivered while for a fearful moment 
awaiting the blow. Again, however, I was saved 
from the very jaws of death. My would-be execu- 
tioner was thrust aside, and I believe that I fainted 
for a second or two. I then found myself sur- 
rounded by a strange mandarin and his attendants, 


| A-ling, my cook, and a few of the more kindly 


long been remarkable for producing some of the | 


best soldiers; but it is especially its braves, who 
man great numbers of the Mandarin gunboats 
which are used all through the inland waters, that 
are celebrated for their courage. The Honan 


| 
| 


people are easily distinguished by the lightness of | 


their complexion; the shape of their nose, which 
is high and well-formed, like the European; the 
Jargeness, and little approximation to the oblique, 
of their eyes ; and their superior stature. In a few 


~ cases I have met men not inferior to any race in 


the world for beauty, while it would be difficult 
+o imagine a more picturesque bearing than they 
present with their dark massive hair wound around 
their heads by scarlet silken fillets, so as to form a 
shade for their expressive eyes and animated coun- 





disposed among the robber band. A-ling informed 
me that the stranger was a ‘civil’ mandarin, who 
had just arrived from a neighbouring city; that he 
had happened to notice my gold band, and had 
opportunely rushed forward and rescued me. Thus 
for the first time the uniform had done me good. 
At first, after expressing my gratitude, I felt per- 
fectly safe under the protection of the fresh arrival, 
for I knew that the rank and authority of a civil 
mandarin was far superior to that of a military 
one, like the commandant of the Mud Fort. How- 
ever, upon the people around me moving a little 
away, I saw two soldiers on the ground, two dead 
and one severely wounded; for it appeared that 
P , upon observing my seizure, had opened fire 
on the crowd. It was now evening, and the dusk 
was fast approaching, and it was evident that not 
a moment should be lost in getting away from the 
place. Two men had been killed, and their chief 
would undoubtedly endeavour to avenge their 
death. After giving the watch I wore as a 
memento to the mandarin who had so kindly saved 
me, and being supplied with a boat by him, I at 
last got safely on board with A-ling and the cook. 
My friend P—— had barely griped me by the 
hand and congratulated me upon my escape, when 
we were startled by the blowing of the war-horns 





on shore, and the clang of gongs. While we were 


| hard at work getting our vessel under weigh, the 
| soldiers came rushing down to the beach again, 
waving their flags and arms about, planting their 
gingalls, and swearing vengeance for the death of 
their comrades. In a few minutes they opened a 
heavy fire among us, while a number-of them ran 
along the bank in the direction of a creek where 
their gunboats were moored. The wind had fallen 
comparatively light, and we would not have been 
able to escape from the smaller vessels of the 
enemy, when, to our great joy, a steamer rounded 
the bend of the river below, and came into full 
view. At this moment the gunboats were just 
shoving off from the shore, but directly they ob- 
served the steamship only a few miles distant they 
pulled up the creek again, while the men along the 
beach ceased firing and ran into the fort, doubtless 
believing that the approaching vessel was the man- 
of-war I had told them about. When the steamer 
had arrived pretty near, I signalized her, and saw 
that she was one of the American river-boats. To 
my horror, when close alongside she hoisted the 
Imperialist flag, and I then knew her to be the 
Williamette, a vessel belonging to the Manchoo 
Government. When right abeam she stopped, and 
sent a boat to my vessel. Fortunately she was 
manned with an American crew, and in considera- 
tion of the sum of 300 dollars, her captain, whose 
name, singularly enough, happened to be Friend, 
Imperialist though he was, agreed to tow my vessel 
up to the Nankin forts. Before dark we had the 
satisfaction to bid adieu to the Mud Fort, as we 
ploughed up the fast-rolling yellow waters astern 
of the Williamette. To our sorrow, however, we 
were just able to discern on the beach the execution 
of our lowder, who was dragged down and decapi- 
tated there before our eyes, while we were power- 
less to save the poor fellow.” 

The extracts we have given will suffice to 
show the stirring nature of the scenes recorded 
by Lin-Le. 


The Glorious Gospel Unfolded. By Henry Webb. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

TuE object of this thick octavo volume is to 
exhibit those truths of salvation which are fun- 
damental in their due relation to one another, 
and to record nothing but what is well authen- 
ticated by the Scriptures,—the standard com- 
monly taken for verifying the doctrines of faith. 
It is therefore of the nature of a confession of 
faith, giving primary and secondary doctrines 
in detail, and attempting to show that divine 
revelation calls upon all to believe the former 
implicitly ; while the latter form debatable 
ground on which there may be diversity of 
view without impairing the other. It is not the 
province of this journal to discuss theology or 
enter into the doctrines of revelation. We can 
only speak of the manner and spirit in which 
the book is written, the qualifications of the 
author for his work, and the style that charac- 
terizes it. 

Mr. Webb has attempted a great task. To 
gather a body of divinity out of the Bible, 
establishing it by proof texts and passages,—to 
hold forth the doctrines essential to salvation 
and those that are not,—to elucidate the divine 
teachings to the satisfaction of inquiring stu- 
dents of Scripture, and so to promote the union 
of true Christians, requires unusual acquire- 
ments and an amount of self-reliance which 
many are too modest to assert. He has not 
succeeded in convincing us that he is able to do 
what he attempts. The book is a cumbrous 
system of theology, ill-written, often illogical, 
showing narrow conceptions of Biblical state- 
ments, a contracted mind, no learning or ac- 
quaintance with the original languages in which 
the sacred books were written, and complete 
ignorance of the recent helps which criticism 











has furnished towards the right understanding 


| of the Bible. The author evidently lives in the 


old theology of Owen and like writers of his 
time; and has gone to the Sacred Book with 
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a dogmatic system already constructed in his 
mind, that he may support it. His system 
is Calvinistic. According to him, the Bible is 
Calvinistic, inculcating predestination, personal 
election from eternity, partial atonement, ever- 
lasting damnation, and all cognate particulars. 
In proof of these and their related subjects he 
is ready with texts in abundance, as well as 
with large quotations from writers who are by 
no means worth quoting. 

There is nothing new in all this. Turretin, 
Stapfer and Maestricht did the same long ago. 
More recently Hill and Dick traversed the 
ground. Compared with the last two, and 
especially with Hill, Mr. Webb's production is 
immensely inferior; just as it is to Calvin’s 
Institutes, that masterly compendium which 
will ever form the text-book of Calvinistic theo- 
logy. Hence the present work was not needed. 
All that it contains and contends for had been 
previously stated in a much better form, and 
with a logical ability to which our author can 
lay no claim. Besides, the taste for this mode 
of presenting the Biblical teachings has greatly 
declined. The strong meat furnished by Calvin 
and his followers is not so palatable as it used 
to be, especially as it is often brought out of the 
Bible by processes which sound interpretation 
disapproves. 

The book contains many erroneous inter- 
pretations of passages in the Bible. The twelfth 
chapter alone has not a few. “The angel of the 
Lord,” in the Old Testament, should not be 
rendered the angel Jehovah, as the author says ; 
and every Hebrew scholar rejects the assertion 
that Messiah is called in the Psalms “ Lord and 
Jehovah.” 

We greatly doubt whether the creed of the 
author be that of the sacred writers. But it is 
very common to attribute our own views to 
others, be they ever so repugnant to reason 
and conscience. A few sentences will show the 
character of Mr. Webb’s opinions and spirit :— 

‘**All error, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
is condemned by God as sinful.”—‘‘ It is out of 
character to address the unconverted as interesting 
spectacles of children refusing the kind offers of the 
Eternal Parent who dotes upon them, but cannot 
persuade them to do what he would have them. 
They are the despisers of his goodness, his good- 
ness even in temporal things,—and therefore that 
is a point to be urged upon them. They should be 
addressed in their true character as rebels, reproved 
for their enmity towards him, their proud rejection 
of salvation, their love of their present ways as far 
as they minister to their lusts.”—‘‘The fall of 
mankind in their first father Adam was foreseen, 
and also their consequent just condemnation for 
guilt.” —“ All Christ’s bodily sufferings were satis- 
factory.” 

It is very improbable that the book before 
us will be read throughout by any who wish to 
be instructed in the doctrines of the Bible and 
are able to judge of the value of evidence. 
Matter and manner are more likely to repel. 
The author has much to learn, much to unlearn 
also. Without the least glimpse, as far as we 
can see, of the great principle of development 
which is necessary to a right understanding of 
the Bible, he has issued a lumbering volume, 
conceived and executed inaconfined atmosphere 
of thought—a little Goshen of his own. Men 
of learning and enlarged minds will not enter 
his Goshen, believing that there is more light 
outside it. Hey’s Lectures on Divinity, though 

ublished some seventy years ago, are worth 
oads of the present production. 





"NEW NOVELS. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson: a Story. By Percy 


Fitzgerald, M.A. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) | 


‘The Second Mrs, Tillotson’ is full of perverse 
cleverness, and is as uncomfortable a story 


as can be imagined. The characters are well 
drawn. The mere outward characteristics of 
men and things are touched with quick, graphic 
power; but they are destitute of real human 
nature. The author shows no sort of insight 
into the truth of things. The tale is vague, 
rambling, and entirely unsatisfactory. It 
needs close attention to catch the connexion 
of the different incidents. The author revels in 
his power over details until the proportion of 
the general structure of the work is lost, and 
the incidents which are important to the 
development of the story are stifled and over- 
laid by them. ‘The Second Mrs. Tillotson’ is a 
tale of fatal foolishness from the beginning to 
the end; and the reader is pained and dis- 
tressed to see creatures represented as human 
beings acting so wildly and suffering so much. 


allow their happiness to be disturbed by the 


refuge. 
entertainment can be derived. 


company. He is a man pursued by a fatality, 
and doomed to be unhappy; but there is no 
real connexion between the wild and wicked 
man we are told he had been in his youth and 
the very dull person presented in the novel; 
the character is not developed from any germ 
of human nature, it is simply patched together. 
Ross—who is the evil genius of the book, the 
man who spoils Mr. Tillotson’s happiness with 
both his wives, breaks up his bank, ruins 
himself, and injures every one connected with 
him—is evidently a great favourite with the 
author, who, however, fails to give him a single 
redeeming trait. He is throughout a violent, 
headstrong fool. He is described as “a young 
man with great tossed brown hair, and a nose 
with a very high strong ridge, and an angry, 
if not habitually sulky, expression.” This 
young man is a mere ruffian of the criminal 
type. He never says or does anything but 
what is violent, ungracious or brutal. He 
has committed atrocious acts of cruelty in 
India; and he is introduced to the reader as 
taking part with two others in beating a 
| poor man, in rescuing whom Mr. Tillotson 
strikes Ross in self-defence, who thereupon 
| Vows to be revenged, and bears malice to the 





Real men and women commit weak and wicked 1810 C , 
actions; but a restraining power of common |a geniality which saves him from contempt. 
sense generally prevails, and, as a rule, rational I 
beings are not the sport of a whole series of | young men with means, that they may marry 
fatal accidents. Lovers are sometimes sepa- 
rated, and, if novels be any authority, they 
may be kept apart by the malice of evil 
tongues or the intrigues of those who wish 
them to marry somebody else; but if, when 
they are safely married,—meeting every morn- 
ing over the same coffee-pot, exchanging sen- 
timents over the House Book,—they should 


chance remark of some third party, or keep a 
train of suspicions in their bosoms, ready to be 
fired by any unconsidered trifle, and neither 
explain the matter nor quarrel it out, as the | goes away home, captivates a young lady in the 
case may be, but brood over it in secret, 
taking their own fancies for ascertained facts, n 
—a lunatic asylum ought to be their city of | from which he drifts into an engagement to 
They are not people from whom 


The three volumes before us are built on 
this basis of foolishness, and the result is 
utterly and entirely unpleasant. Folly is bound 
up in every character in the book. The author 
has a singular power of graphic detail, but 
when he has to invent incidents, and set his | people by the insult of sending to London for 
characters in action, the story falls all to pieces. 
Mr. Tillotson, the husband of the first as well 
as of the second Mrs. Tillotson, is a middle- 
aged, mild-eyed, melancholy man, suffering | dinner. 
under a chronic depression of spirits. He has 
committed some crime in an early period of life, 
which murders sleep in the present: in fact, 
he has a skeleton, and is without a cupboard 
in which to keep it, so it bears him permanent 


end of the chapter. There is a young lady 
whom Ross bullies like a madman, and his in- 
tentions are doubtful a 4 himself, — 
suspects Mr. Tillotson of wishing to marry her. 
Mr Tilney is well described. He is a clever 
caricature of a jaunty old man about town; he 
is constantly referring to the “ Dook,” and the 
days when he had been accustomed to his 
bow-window and his newspaper, and his cut 
of Club mutton, and his two fingers of a royal 
“dook,” with a “How d’ye do, Tilney?” as 
regular as a mutton-chop for breakfast. His 
talk, religiously garnished with allusions to 
the “all-seeing eye” and the “sparrow falling 
to the ground,” is amusing for a time; but his 
continual chatter grows wearisome. He is, how- 
ever, the best character in the book; the real 
kindliness which underlies all his vanities and 
pretensions, and mixes with them, gives him 
His daughters are social syrens, seeking 
them; their playful kittenish ways and os 
claws have often been seen and describ 

before. Ada Milwood, the heroine, is a pecu- 
liarly es young woman. Mr. Tilney 
is her guardian. She is enveloped in a haze of 
amiability, and her “golden hair” is counted 
as a supplementary virtue ; it comes in on every 
occasion, till the reader is as much out of 
patience with it as the Misses Tilney were. She 
refuses Mr. Tillotson with the sweetest remorse 
and prayers for his forgiveness, hinting at a 
reason she dares not explain; Mr. Tillotson 


railway carriage, finds an old friend, Capt. Dia- 
mond, and has a nervous fever, on recovering 


the young lady of the railway, who is the Cap- 
tain’s niece. Capt. Diamond is a good-hearted, 
but utterly futile old man, who tells innocent 
falsehoods to save people from hearing un- 
pleasant truths, and causes much mischief 
thereby. Poor Mr. Tilney, having got into 
economical complications, offends his trades- 


his provisions, for the sake of fresh credit 
(a touch which is excellently put in). Ruin 
comes upon him the day and hour of his great 
Ada Milwood, who has the heroine's 
mania for saving everybody and sacrificing 
herself, goes off to Mr. Tillotson, retracts her 
refusal, offers to marry him, and begs him to 
assist her guardian. Being the very eve of his 
marriage, this is naturally a great embarrass- 
ment, and grief comes of it, for Mr. Tillotson 
does his duty to his young wife. Ross hears 
something of the truth, and comes raving and 
raging to the house, and makes the little 
foolish wife jealous; a grim servant makes 
things worse ; all manner of fatal mistakes and 
misunderstandings come on, everybody doing 
mischief, some with good, some with bad 
intent. Finally the little woman dies, before 
she has time to do better, leaving for a legacy 
a lawsuit with Ross, which has been going 
on all through the story, and which now of 
course makes him more bitter than ever. Mr. 
Tillotson being free to marry again, Ada be- 
comes “the second Mrs. Tillotson,” and the 
reader begins to hope for a little peace and 
comfort. But Ross is the rock ahead, on which 
everybody is doomed to make shipwreck. Ada 
pities him, and wants to save him, and makes 
foolish mysteries, though her husband is willing 
to help her. She gets into an entanglement, 
which the old grim servant aggravates; Ada 
does mischief and makes misery, and Ross is 
the torment of the reader. The mystery of Mr. 
Tillotson’s life is brought to light at last; but 
it is so feebly managed, and belongs to such a 
mythical bygone period, that the reader does 
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not care about it. Mr. Tillotson and his wife | 
become reconciled, and love each other just | 
when it is too late, for Mr. Tillotson dies from | 
exposure to cold and agitation of mind. The | 
story ceases, and the conclusion is even more | 
unsatisfactory than the progress. The author 

should study the truth of things as well as their | 
mere outward appearance, and then he would | 
write a tale worth reading and remembering. 





The Public School Latin Primer. (Longmans 

& Co.) 

A Latin Grammar is not the most interesting 
book in the world, nor is the publication of a | 
new one a rare event. Yet there are one or | 
two circumstances in connexion with ‘The | 
Public School Latin Primer’ which entitle it | 
to more consideration than the common run of | 
such books. The title-page states that it has 
been “edited with the sanction of the Head | 
Masters of the public schools included in Her 
Majesty’s commission.” This gives it an im- 
portance which does not attach to other gram- | 
mars, more especially if the “sanction of the 
Head Masters” implies an obligation or inten- 
tion on their part to introduce it into the 
schools over which they preside. Based upon a 
Latin grammar extensively used for the last 
twenty years, it has been carefully revised and | 
altered, both by the author of the former work 
and others, in deference to the diversified and 
conflicting suggestions of various scholars to 
whom a proof copy was sent. Hence it is a 
compound of materials from various sources, 
and partakes of the nature of a compromise. | 
The editor, whose name does not appear, tells 
us “This primer must be viewed as the final 
result of much consultation, not as the sponta- | 
neous product of a single mind.” 

There are obvious advantages in securing the 
sanction and co-operation of eminent scholars; | 
but a doubt has been expressed, and not without | 
reason, whether head masters are so well quali- | 
fied to furnish useful suggestions as those who 
are engaged in the daily use of such an ele- | 
mentary text-book with younger classes, It 
certainly scems desirable that, however many 
are invited to contribute in any way to the | 
work, it should, in the end, be reduced to unity | 
by one mind, which can hardly be said to have 
been done in this case, since the editor con- 
fesses “his own predilections have been often 
surrendered to the judgment of other scholars.” 
While the wisdom of a multitude of counsellors 
is proverbial, there is another proverb about 
too many cooks, which also holds good; and 
perhaps the multiplicity of authorship may 
partly account for the occasional want of uni- 
formity and consistency here observable. Thus, | 
one excellent feature in this grammar is its 
exhibiting the stem, or crude form, of nouns 
and verbs; and yet this is not done consistently 
throughout, the flectional ending being some- 
times separated from the rest of the word by a 
hyphen, and in other perfectly similar instances 
joined on to it without any mark of distinction. 
Again, on one page the pupil is told that 
“the nominative case, of which something is 
said, is called the subject”; and, twenty pages 
further on, that “a verb finite agrees with the 
nominative of its subject in number and per- 
son.” It is scarcely correct to speak of any 
case as the subject; but waiving this point, 
we cannot see how a verb can agree with the 
nominative of its nominative case, as the second 
of the above statements implies, when taken in 
combination with the first. 

One of the objections called forth by the 
proof copies of the work was its repulsive dif- 
ficulty for young beginners; and notwithstand- 
ing all that has been since done in the way of | 











revision and improvement, wecannot help think- 
ing the book even now harder than is desirable 
or necessary. We have no faith in any attempts 
to make Latin grammar easy and amusing ; but 
there is no reason why it should not be made 
as simple and intelligible as possible without 
any sacrifice of accuracy. It appears to us that 
the phraseology here employed—particularly 
in the English Memorial Syntax, translated 
from the Latin—is frequently awkward and 
needlessly obscure, without being always pre- 
cisely correct. Technical terms are used without 
any explanation of their meaning before we get 
to the Notes on Syntax and Grammatical Glos- 
sary at the end of the book, which, it is only fair 
to observe, convey much valuable knowledge 
suited for more advanced students. The editor 
virtually confesses the difficulty of the book 
when he says, “Its memorial lessons need dis- 
creet guidance, careful explanation, and sound 
catechesis on the part of masters.” To illustrate 
and justify our observations, we will make two 
or three quotations from a single page :—“ The 
relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person; but in case belongs to its 
own clause.”—“ With a composite subject plural 
words agree.”—“ When the persons differ, the 
words agree with the prior.”"—“To things 
without life the neuter gender is often attri- 
buted.” Again, on another page we meet with 
the following :—“ For the absolute participle is 
often supplied another substantive, or an adjec- 
tive."—“A genitive so stands that nature, token, 


| function, or duty may be supplied.” No doubt 


much of this awkwardness and obscurity of ex- 
pression arises from the attempt to meet the 
wishes of two distinct classes, by giving both a 
Latin syntax and a close translation of it into 
English. Certainly it is not the language which 


a practised teacher of little boys would use to 


them, nor will it be fit for them to learn by 
heart without “careful explanation and sound 
catechesis on the part of masters.” 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this 
‘Public School Latin Primer’ is an improve- 
ment upon most of the Latin grammars extant 
in the philological principles upon which it 


| is founded, the classification of the nouns 


and verbs, and the logical arrangement of the 
syntactical rules. A work prepared under such 
auspices, and after so much combined consider- 
ation, could hardly fail to be distinguished by 
superior merits; and no doubt it will receive 


| many improvements in later editions, after it 


has been some time in use. We would venture 
to suggest that the examples in the Syntax 
should all consist of extracts from classical 
writers, with the name of the author appended 
to each. 





Life of Benjamin Silliman, M.D. LL.D. 
Chiefly from his Manuscript Reminiscences, 
Diaries, and Correspondence. By George P. 
Fisher. 2 vols. (Low & Co.) 

By birth, education, rank, and associations, 

Benjamin Silliman, late Professor in Yale 

College, belonged to the highest class of Amer- 

ican society; his scientific labours, besides 

rendering him a man of mark amongst his own 
people, had raised the reputation of American 
science on this side the Atlantic, and made 
him an object of interest and respect in certain 
circles of European life; moreover, vigorous 
longevity strengthened his claim to general 
attention, for in the last days of his life, which 
closed in November, 1864, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age, his clear memory could recall, 
and his pleasant voice could describe, stirring 
incidents in the first years of the republic, 
which he had either seen himself or had heard 
of from famous eye-witnesses. A connecting 





link between the days of Lincoln and the days 
of Washington, he was born during the struggle 
for independence, and died during the war of 
secession. Yielding his last breath when the 
Government of the United States had pro- 
claimed the extinction of negro slavery within 
the bounds of the Union, he could look back 
to a childhood spent in his native state, Con- 
necticut, when he learnt his catechism and 
knelt at household prayers side by side with 
the children of his father’s bondsmen, and 
when “there were house-slaves in the most 
respectable families, even in those of clergy- 
men, in the now free States.” Recalling the 
characteristics of the mild form of servitude 
which prevailed in the North during his boyish 
years, the aged Professor wrote in his auto- 
biographic reminiscences, “Domestic slavery 
was extensively diffused through these colonies, 
in a mild form indeed—the men working on 
the farms, and the women generally in the 
house, more rarely on the land, especially 
during harvest-time and haying. The dairy was 
managed chiefly by the women, with occasional 
help from the men in milking. In general, the 
treatment was not severe; the lash was rarely 
used on human beings, and never on women. 
In general the slaves, especially on the farms, 
fared as to food as their masters did. Thein-door 
servants were often favourites with the family, 
and especially with the children. In the North 
slaves rarely became fugitives, and were never 
hunted by the gun and the blood-hound, and 
were never loaded with ball and chain, or with 
the iron collar’; nor, in general, were they over- 
tasked with labour.” Still it was slavery, not- 
withstanding its mitigations; and the man 
who, less than two years since, could thus, 
from personal recollection, tell the story of 
the “peculiar institution,” as it existed in the 
North, cannot have often looked in vain for 
listeners in the refined and philosophic coteries 
in which he closed his long life. But though 
the man was truly eminent, and his career well 
worthy of biographic illustration, his memoir 
is neither amusing nor very instructive. The 
texture is poor, the plan defective, the result 
unsatisfactory. Either to spare himself labour, 
or through excessive reverence for the mate- 
rials put in his hands, Mr. Fisher has given us 
a compilation rather than a book, a collection 
of Professor Silliman’s private papers rather 
than a narrative of his existence; and whilst, 
in many cases, the papers did not deserve 
preservation, not a twentieth part of them— 
certain parts of the correspondence between 
Professor Silliman and Dr. Mantell excepted— 
should have been transmitted to the printer. 
An expert biographer could not without 
difficulty have given freshness and alluring 
vigour to a memoir of the Yale Professor, 
whose career—notwithstanding its length and 
the number of the important public affairs 
that occurred between the dates of its com- 
mencement and close—was not marked by 
many stirring incidents or a single dramatic 
adventure, so far as his purely personal history 
is concerned. A college teacher, working and 
living amongst college teachers, save when he 
was occasionally induced to address audiences 
from the platforms of public lecture-rooms, he 
lived much as eminent professors are wont to 
live, and the truest story of his experiences 
would, perhaps, be a summary of his lectures, 
writings, and opinions. Like most other men, 
he married and had children; like most stu- 
dents he made acquaintance with ill-health, 
and discovered that temperance is the best 
physician; and like all persons worthy of 
human affection, he annexed to himself com- 
panions to whom he was very dear. Here is the 








| grand sum of his experiences, apart from scien- 
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tific labour and triumph; and it must be ad- 
mitted, that so quiet, unobtrusive, common- 
place a life is scarcely adapted to the purposes 
of a writer officially bound to render it in some 
degree heroic. The two most adventurous 
periods of this otherwise uneventful course 
were 1805 and 1851, when the Professor 
visited Europe, and became known to several 
of our most distinguished men of science. 
During his first visit to Great Britain—made 
at the direction of the President and Fellows 
of Yale College, who had commissioned him 
to purchase books and scientific apparatus in 
Europe for their use—he studied in London 
and Edinburgh, entering into the learned 
society of both capitals, and holding familiar 
intercourse with philosophers and public men, 
most of whom have, in the natural way of 
things, gone to their last account. He saw 
Piccadilly illuminated for the first time with 
gas ; and amongst the various notabilities whose 
friendship he enjoyed, or whose acquaintance 
he formed at this time, were Sir Joseph Banks, 
Mr. Watt, Major Rennell, Dr. Wollaston, Dr. 
Tooke, Lord Macartney, Mr. Cavendish, Dal- 
rymple the marine geographer, Windham of 
the House of Commons, Henry Brougham, Sir 
Humphry Davy, and Frederick Accum the 
practical chemist. Of Accum he told, in his old 
age, the following characteristic and suggestive 
story: “Coming to the laboratory one day, I 
found Accum laughing and in high glee on 
account of a good bargain he had made with 
Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, for Government. 
Mr. Pitt, he said, had ordered a large quantity 
of chemical apparatus for a place in my coun- 
try. ‘Ah,’ I replied, ‘ what is the name of the 
place ?’—‘ Pondicherry,’ he replied.—‘ Pondi- 
cherry, indeed! That is not in my country: it 
is in India, at our antipodes; and, moreover, 
Mr. Pitt would not send apparatus to my 
country. —‘But no matter, he said, ‘I have 
taken this opportunity to sweep my garrets of 
all my old apparatus and odds and ends that had 
been accumulating for years, and have turned 
everything over to Government.’ Well, thought 
I, Mr. Pitt is not here to look after his appa- 
ratus, and if he were present he would probably 
not be a very good judge; but I am here, and 
shall keep a sharp look-out for my own con- 
cerns.” Accum introduced the American visitor 
to Prof. Davy, of the Royal Institution, con- 
cerning whom Dr. Silliman, towards the close 
of his iife, thus wrote :— 

“Just before leaving London, in November, 
1805, I visited again the Royal Institution, under 
the introduction of Mr. Accum, who had formerly 
been assistant-operator to Prof. Davy. My prin- 
cipal object was to see that celebrated man, whom 
we found in his laboratory in the basement of the 
building (in Albemarle Street), beneath the lecture- 





room. He received me with ease and affability, his 
manners being perfectly polite and unassuming. In ; 
person he was above the middle size, with a genteel | 
figure and an open countenance. In our brief 
interview, we conversed on chemical topics, and 
upon his late tour in Ireland, from which he had 
only recently returned, having been absent through 
the summer. He showed me an ingenious article 
of apparatus which he had lately invented. His 
appearance at the age of twenty-six (nearly my 
own age) was even more youthful than the years 
indicate. He inquired about Dr. Woodhouse, who 
was here in 1802. I have already mentioned that 
the obscure town of Penzance, in Cornwall, was his 
birthplace, and although without social position or 
university education, he had by his own efforts 
and talents, arisen to his present eminence among 
the most distinguished philosophers of Europe. I 
wrote at the time about him thus:—‘ He is now 
very much caressed by the great men of London, 
and by the fashionable world; and it is certainly 
no small proof of his merit that he has so early 





attained such favour, and can bear it without 





intoxication.’ It is not agreeable therefore to add, 
that after his elevation to the title and rank of an 
English baronet, and to the Presidency of the 
Royal Society, he became haughty, and his biogra- 
pher and eulogist, Dr. Paris, records that he bore 
himself so loftily during a visit in Paris as to repel 
the advances of the Parisian philosophers, who 
were themselves so distinguished for unassuming 
courtesy of manners. I have been credibly in- 
formed, also, as I believe, by the late Dr. Mantell, 
of London, that when Faraday, then Davy’s assist- 
ant, was with him in Paris, he was repressed by 
him, who was unwilling that he should appear in 
French society as his companion and equal, although 
he then gave promise of equalling if not surpassing 
the attainments, merit, and fame of his patron. 
Alas for human weakness! When, in July, 1851, I 
stood by the grave of Davy in the public cemetery 
of Geneva, 1 forgot his follies, and remembered 
only his virtues and his brilliant success and ser- 
vice to mankind. He was cut off at fifty-one and a 
half years of age, a little past the meridian of life. 
‘What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue !’” 


Dr. Mantell, whose friendship Prof. Silliman 
formed more than twenty years before he first 
saw him in 1851, does not appear to have been 
so amiable in respect to temper as he was un- 
questionably acute in intellect. The geologist 
of Lewes and the philosopher of Yale con- 
tracted a close alliance, and until Mantell’s 
death in January, 1853, they were frequent 
correspondents, the Sussex Doctor seasoning 
his letters with pungent criticisms on events 
and men, that do not seem to have been dis- 
tasteful to his American reader. Of course 
these rather acrid effusions are not republished 
without due thought having been given to the 
effect they may have on the writer’s reputation ; 
but giving Mr. Fisher full credit for goodness 
of intention, we think he has erred in judg- 
ment in putting forth some of the passages 
contained in Mantell’s carping letters. “I 
write,” observes Mantell, under date June 18, 
1833, to his correspondent, whom he had 
not as yet seen, “on the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo. We are here in great con- 
sternation lest the Duke (of Wellington) should 
again get into power, for the Tories are making 
a tremendous struggle; ifthey do, your country 
will be the only asylum for us; the middling 
classes here have suffered greatly, and we had 
reason to hope the worst was over, for things 
began to wear a brighter aspect; but if that 
moral upas, the Duke, should again rule the 
ascendant, there will be no hope; despotism— 
military despotism, or a revolution—will be the 
result.” The learned excavator of fossil bones 
seems to have cherished a violent animosity 
against “the Duke,” of whom, notwithstanding 
certain defects of intellect and temper, all 
Englishmen of our own day are so justly proud. 
“ Buckland,” writes Mantell on another Water- 
loo anniversary, June 18, 1834, “is employed 
on his Bridgewater Essay (or, at least, will be, 
so soon as the Oxford fooleries are over ;—think 
of the Duke of Wellington being the Chancel- 
lor of our first University !—there is no hope 
for mankind while the brute qualities of a mere 
soldier claim the highest rewards of learning !).” 
Thirteen years later he seizes occasion to an- 
nounce to his personally unknown correspon- 
dent that Wellington had not gained admission 
into the Royal Society without receiving some 
black balls: “At the Royal Society, the only 
incident worth remark is the election of the 
Duke of Wellington, who was voted in, but 
withsix balls against him. Iam ata loss to guess 
the motive that induced the old veteran to 
wish to belong to the Royal Society.” Sir 
Robert Peel’s death drew from the Doctor an 
exclamation of genuine regret, which was not 
withoutan undertone of selfishness :—“I deplore 





it exceedingly, both on public and private 
grounds. He was the only one of our public 
men who paid any respect to the aristocracy 
of talent: men of art and science always found 
a warm friend in Sir Robert Peel. To me he 
had for years shown much courtesy, inviting 
me to his table when any eminent foreigners 
were visiting him, and always making a point 
to notice me, in the most cordial manner, in 
every public society where we happened to 
meet. He always read my works as soon as 
they appeared, and had he again been in office, 
I am sure he would have recommended that 
the Queen should bestow some distinction on 
me for my unrewarded scientific labours.” A 
rival geologist, who was so fortunate as to win 
“some distinction” from Her Majesty, is thus 
noticed :—“ Mr. Murchison is now Sir Roderick, 
—the Queen having knighted him that he may 
wear the red sash, cross, and star of the orders 
the Emperor of Russia bestowed on him ;” and 
five months later a sentiment akin to jealousy 
of his nearest competitors inspires him to write, 
“Tn the geological world Murchison and Lyell 
monopolize everything. Russia and America, 
roast, boiled, cold, hashed, and fricasseed, are the 
dishes set before us at Somerset House, till, like 
the poor Frenchman, we exclaim, ‘ Hélas! tou- 
jours perdrix !’ And, I doubt not, the same viands 
will be the principal subjects at the meetings of 
the British Association of Science in the geo- 
logical section.” These are the choicest speci- 
mens of the Silliman-Mantell correspondence, 
which is the most entertaining, if not most 
profitable, portion of the biography, from which 
neither Prof. Silliman nor Mr. Fisher will 
derive a large accession of renown. 





GUIDE-BOOKS, 
Handbook for Travellers in Westmorland and 
Cumberland. With new Travelling Maps. 
(Murray.) 


Wirn more decision than politeness, Mr, 
Thackeray emphatically pronounced the man 
who should attempt to visit the three lakes of 
Killarney in one day to be “an ass.” With 
more gravity, Prof. Wilson said of Lake Win- 
dermere, “Live by it fifty years, and by 
degrees you may come to know something 
worth telling of it.” A lake district of surpass- 
ing beauty, like that through which this book 
guides, while it enlightens, the stranger, re- 
quires time for its appreciation. Even time 
will not suffice, if the beholder has not a mind 
attuned to the scene, eyes that can not only 
gaze but see, a heart that can not only be moved 
to quicker pulses, but stir the brain to sub- 
limer thoughts. Wilson felt that it was not 
given to every one to drink in the pure delight 
to certain profit. After half a century of dwell- 
ing in lake-land, you “may come to something 
worth telling of it.’ There is a possibility of 
your understanding the charm, and what lessons 
it teaches ; but to master the problem requires 
an ordinary lifetime, and you may not have 
got at the secret of the potent magic after all. 
Something akin to this difficulty is common to 
all that is sublime. After Betterton had passed 
fifty years in playing Hamlet (in a way, too, 
in which he has, probably, never been equalled), 
he used to say that he had not got to the depths 
of its philosophy even then. He had learnt 
something new from it year by year, and he 
had yearly acquired a new delight and im- 
parted a full share of his acquisition to his 
audiences; but he felt that the mine was 
inexhaustible, and he found it the richer the 
deeper he went. 

Some persons, standing in presence of the 
Madonna del Sisto, have not been favourably 
impressed by that marvellous work of the 
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painter. The impression has been one of dis- | 
appointment; but at each renewed visit what | 
was earthy about the picture seemed to glide | 
from view, and daily the work grew stronger in 


its divine aspect, till that divine Child, who at | 


first looked but an ordinary Italian baby, | 
assumed the aspect of a god, whose eyes | 
appeared as if they pierced the universe, and 
his arms embraced the whole created world in 
a sentiment of love. 

As with painting, so has it often been with 
music that has sprung from the heart as well 
as the brain of the mightiest masters. It may 
descend upon the listener a perfect avalanche 
of harmonious delight; but its subtleties, its 
meanings, its philosophy, if we may so speak, 
are neither grasped at a first, nor unravelled at 
a second hearing. Through the ear to the heart 
pass successive strains, enchanting to both heart 
and ear. The feelings are satisfied before the 
judgment is enabled to analyze, distinguish, 
and approve on fixed grounds. Happy are the 
thousands who can simply enjoy true music ; 
still happier the privileged few who can, after 
patient study, understand it. They possess a 
joy, and they know wherefore. 

Whether we gaze at what is sublime in 
nature, look at its counterfeit presentment on 
canvas, or listen to that concord of sweet sounds 
to which only the rarest of masters can give 
life, there is a desire common to us all to know, 
not merely that we enjoy, but whence that 
enjoyment comes. It is not given to all to get 
at this knowledge. Some are overcome by the 
potential charm while aiming at the secret and 
the mystery. When Charles Lamb was on the 
loftiest of these Cumberland hills, he was struck 
with a sense of awe that was nothing less than 
painful. He had just come from what he called 
“the sweet security of London streets” (streets 
in which we slay three human beings daily, 
and mutilate a score), and up aloft, among | 
those crags and peaks, he felt in a sort of | 


glamour. To steady the brain that was | 
unnaturally stimulated by the might and | 
majesty amid which he found himself, | 


Lamb did as those heroes and heroines of 
romance do in old story, where, while pene- 
trating the passage to some mystery, they 
do not let go the thread which connects them | 


suffer no diminution. May it be at those | ment at the German princes who there don the 
shrines of beauty as it once was when Mephis- | “ garb of old Gael,”—which it never was,—and 
topheles gaily remarked: | get themselves photographed therein to the 
Es ist ein altes Buch zu bliittern ; | astonishment of beholders, who never look so 
Vom Harz bis Hellas immer Vettern. | astonished, however, as the kilted German 
There is in this rich and rare district that | Highnessesthemselves. “The astounding results,” 
which may suffice to satisfy a hundred various | says John Shanks, “ that may accrue to the 
tastes. There is not merely the local beauty, | world from a fashion enforced by such august 
ever varying as the traveller shifts his stand- | authority, it is impossible to conjecture.” 
point, but there are countless memories thick | here is one other truly Scottish matter 
as the heather itself, and romantic as the spots | much nearer to the skin than the kilt, which, 
where the heather is ever in blossom. The anti- | Mr. Shanks suggests, is deserving of a greater 
quary will find in this district wherewith to | amount of esteem than has hitherto been 


satisfy what is, indeed, said to be insatiable, 
an antiquary’s appetite. What finer, at least 


what more striking ruin, or tale of ruin, can | 


there be than that of the old house of Taillebois 
of Kendal? Its chiefs were *of the old Anjou 
stock; older than the Conquistor, among 
whose levies some sons of the ancient race 
came to England and obtained a rich share 
of its soil. They failed, after long course of 
time, in the male line, but the line itself only 
died out the other day, in the person of a young 


pauper girl in Kendal workhouse. She bore | 


the old name Emily Taillebois, and that was 
all she possessed of the baronial inheritance, 
the foundations of which were laid by her 
ancestor Ivo, and the increase of which was as 
marvellous as its decay. 

To the beauties, memories and antiquities 
of the district there have been many guides, 
some of them of very great merit, especially 


one or two that were compiled or written by | 


persons who had long dwelt among the scenes 
which they described; but, taken as a whole, 
we doubt whether a more perfect guide than 


the present has ever been prepared for the | 
| benefit of travellers in one of the most beau- 


tiful districts in England. It is, as such works 


should be, simple, intelligible, full in details 


where necessary, always saying enough, and 
never saying more than enough. 





Elgin: and a Guide to Elgin Cathedral, once 
denominated the Lantern of the North. Together 


with some Pious and Religious Reflections | 


within the Old Walls, evoked by the Resident 
Spirit of the Ruins. By the Old Cicerone of 
Elgin Cathedral. (Hotten.) 


with the outer world. Lamb, perched on the | Between the Irish Dalraids who possessed 


| awarded to it. “Our friends, the French,” he 
| says, “call it gale, doubtless from its Gaelic 
origin.” Shall this then be allowed to die 
| when kiltsare being revivified? “ The itch (for 

that isthe plain English name)is not the insignifi- 
| cant vulgar disease that it is usually ascribed to 
| be.” Mr. Shanks upholds its antiquity, rever- 

ences the beautiful insect which causes it, 
| respects the royal and noble persons who have 
enjoyed it, or the pleasant frictional process 
required by it, and adds, somewhat vain- 
gloriously perhaps, “I flatter myself that 
| instead of being an obscure, abject, despicable 
| disorder, superficially situated, and readily 
removable by butter and brimstone, the com- 
plaint is a well-descended disease,” of “ grave 
momentous importance,” and of “ unquestion- 
able respectability.” We believe it peculiarly 
favoured the almost exclusively Pictish people 
of Buchan, and perhaps it was for that reason, 
though Mr. Shanks does not see it, that the 
| Buchanites have been famous for “a strong 
| inclination to attend to their own business in 
| preference to other people’s.” 

Mr. Shanks has reasons of his own for deriving 
“Elgin” from all and gin. There has been a 
roystering reputation about the old burgh. In 
| the sixteenth century it drank hard and sinned 
much. The town council, desirous to be just 
alike to the thirst and wickedness of the place, 
appointed eight ale-tasters and a couple of 
hangmen. Practice gave the latter increased 
| ability, but it diminished that of the ale-tasters, 
who tippled so heartily that they became unable 
to distinguish between good ale and bad. 
| Good drink was quite essential to the sanitary 

condition of a place whose popular heart had 
|to be kept up when there was constant ex- 


summit of Cumberland’s loftiest peak, felt | themselves of Argyleshire (ultimately annexing | pectation of raids by lawless freebooters of re- 
nearly annihilated by the oppression of the | Scotland—the Old Cicerone to the contrary | spectable family. One of these was made in the 


majestic Nature at which he gazed till his brain | 
reeled; and in order to subdue it and bring | 
his nerves generally to a healthy condition, 
he found nothing so effectual as directing his 


notwithstanding), and the English lasses who, | fifteenth century under a son of the Lord of 


according to Hoveden, overspread the whole 
of the Lowlands, there is really no longer any 


| difficulty in settling the identity of the modern 


'the Isles. They carried off everything; but, 
what was worse, they left their old garments 
| behind them, taking new wherever they could 





thoughts to the old ham-and-beef shop in | Scots, or accounting for their pre-eminence in | find them. What they left in those old clothes 


St. Martin’s Court. 

To many thousands of Englishmen to whom | 
the Swiss waters are familiar objects the Lake | 
districts are totally unknown ground—more 


countries, assuming that pre-eminence to exist, 
upon which all Scotsmen are agreed. 
The Scots (that is, of course, the Irish ele- 








foreign than foreign lands. These tourists, | ment) may be Celts, and the Picts may be 
indeed, will find in Westmorland and Cum- | Goths, and the English lasses may be either 
berland manners and customs more strange | British or Saxon; but the blood of all presents 


than may be found in any part of Europe | a fine example of the benefits of miscegenation, 


within the wide limit of the annual tourist;| and this ranting, rollicking, old Cathedral | 


and the patois is occasionally a thing that may | Cicerone, “John Shanks,” may fairly be proud 
well induce them to doubt whether they be in | of it. 

England, or, as in many respects they are,among| The author, indeed, shows complete ignor- 
the Norsemen. These matters of local customs | ance of the Irish character, denying it what 
and dialect will undergo a change (which will| are its great characteristics — cautiousness, 
be no improvement) as the crowd of visitors | thoughtfulness and seriousness. The Highlander, 
increase. This increase has been very great of | he says, weighs his words, “the Irishman never 
late years, and we are not inclined to sympa- | knows what words he has got until they are 
thize with those who affect to be shocked at the | spoken,’—a remark which shows that he never 
alleged vulgarizing of beautiful places by the | saw an Irishman under examination or cross- 
increasing number of visitors resorting thither | examination. 

to enjoy the beauty. That beauty isnot defaced} John Shanks is naturally delighted that the 
because thousands look upon it with rapture. | kilt is again coming into fashion. We suspect 
From the flame which leaps and plays a thou- | some latent satire in what he says of it at 
sand torches may be lit, and the flame itself | Balmoral. He has evidently looked with amaze- 








| strength, beauty and intellect, over all other | was not to be counted, and need not be men- 


| tioned. They were, however, very fine of their 
| sort, and the Elgin folk, with some vanity, 
| learned to designate them as “Lord M‘Donald’s 
breed.” 

This silly vanity is hardly out of them yet; 
| but we may let a Scottish artist draw his own 
| portraits of Scottish lairds :— 


| “At the present day, in traversing the High- 
| lands you will find the chieftains and Highland 
| lairds variously endowed. You will meet with some 
who possess many of the qualities of the gentleman. 
| They are well informed and polite, and the prin- 
cipal incongruous circumstance you observe is the 
enunciation of sensible remarks from an exterior 
of folly—the anomaly of hearing a sober, sensible 
sermon from the clown of Astley’s Amphitheatre. 
The character of these men has been modified by 
a mixture of Scandinavian blood; and they have 
retained little that is Celtic, beyond their ludicrous 
and extravagant vanity, or love of approbation,— 
the evidence of the existence of which develops 
itself chiefly in a love for tawdry and ridiculous 
clothing, and amounts almost to a disease ; and as 
the dullness of intellect and awkwardness of manner 
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which they affect are only artificial and assumed, 
one carmot help feeling contempt for such affecta- 
tion. There are others, however, to be found who 
are no shams, and to whom, in consequence, such 
contempt will not apply; whose pure blood is inno- 
cent of adjection or commixture; whose brain is of 
the genuine Neanderthal type; and who command 
respect from the possession of real, honest, un- 
affected, primeval stupidity.” 

There is something of the Knickerbocker 
exaggeration in the above; and elsewhere the 
author slips ‘from a certain sort of humour into 
a more certain sort of coarseness, which one 
would not expect te find in acathedral cicerone 
who makes pious reflections. We are not, 
indeed, sure that familiarity with cathedral 
ruins has tended at all to bring out a high tone 
of morality or piety in John Shanks. The 
promise on his title-page is queerly fulfilled. 
Although satisfied with the history of remote 
antiquity by Moses, till something better offers, 
he has no faith that Adam and Eve were created 
in the likeness of their Maker; they were 
“queerer” and “scraggier,” he says, than 
modern savages, “and it is pretty certain even 
that they were black.” Then there are “ Bible 
characters under ban,” and he would very much 
like to know wherefore. Prayer is held by him 
“to be apt and expedient, inasmuch as it is pre- 
mature to deny the power of prayer.” Finally, 
there is an uncleanness of life, denounced by 
apostles and ecclesiastics as “the most heinous 
of sins.” “We,” says John Shanks, “boldly 
assert the contrary.” There is “no positive moral 
goodness or virtue,” he says, “in its much- 
lauded observance.” This passage reminds us 
of the dedication of the book, “To Elgin Men 
throughout the World,” in which the author 
reminds them how, in the days long ago, when 
he found them roystering too heedlessly in the 
cathedral precincts, he was wont to uncere- 
moniously treat them “to ignominious but 
wholesome visitations of shoe-leather” ; and we 
cannot help thinking that John Shanks himself 
lacked, in his own boyish days, a sufficiency 
of that salubrious process. It has not hurt his 
wit, for he has produced an amusing, but too 
flippant volume, not so exclusively about Elgin 
as one might expect; and something more of 
reverence in it would not have diminished its 
value. 





A Descriptive Index to the Killarney Lakes, 
and surrounding Scenery; showing how all 
annecessary expenditure may be avoided, and 
the leading objects of interest visited in one 
day. To which are appended Tours through 
Cork, Bantry, Glengariff, Limerick, the 
Shannon, and other parts of the South of 
Ireland deserving the tourist’s attention. 
With numerous Engravings, and a new and 
beautifully-executed Plan of the Lake Dis- 
trict. By D.E. Heffernan. (Dublin, M‘Glashan 
& Gill; London, Simpkin & Co.) 

Ir has sometimes been said, and never but by 

{rishmen, that Ireland is a beautiful country to 

live out of! Mr. Heffernan’s guide will, in some 

respects, help strangers to arrive at the same 
conclusion. It contains, indeed, some concise 
directions useful to travellers; but, on the 
whole, the title-page is the most complete 
portion of the book, most of which is devoted 
less to furthering the wayfarer than to stopping 
him in his course,and recommending him to go 
back. At starting for an exploration of Killar- 
ney, the author counsels the visitor to choose his 
own points, and thereby make himself “quite 
independent of all local inquiry” ; the advantage 
held out is that you, the visitor, will be enabled 

“to use your own judgment without allowing 

yourself to be dictated to in your tastes.” 





the visiting of the Gap of Dunloe” is “the 
important one of its being so far off”’—from 
Dublin, probably, for it is near enough to 
Killarney. He hints that if you do attempt 
the Gap, you are pretty sure to be caught in 
the rain, under which the return journey to 
your inn is described as “most dreary, slavish, 
and, for delicate persons, a most dangerous 
one.” But there is the Black Valley! “ most 
sublime, but awfully dismal,” says our monitor, 
who directs your notice to the Mulgrave Police 
Barracks as “giving an air of life and ani- 
mation” to a scene which is really only marred 
by that very building! Some of the writer's 
phrases are more difficult to get through than 
the wildest thicket in the locality; at other 
times he is perfectly intelligible, as, for exam- 
ple, when he tells the public to “ return” from 
a certain point “by the Queen’s Road, a 
strictly private avenue.” We advise the public 
not to try to force it, but to get to the ruins of 
Muckross Abbey by the usual way,—that is, 
if he be not checked by Mr. Heffernan’s 
assurance that “on close inspection, there is 
nothing more than the usual gloomy and dismal 
old walls, which form the ruins of similar 
decayed establishments!” On the other hand, 
he recommends a walk to the Old Weir Bridge, 
which, he says, is “a very picturesque object 
in our illustration.” It may be so, but Mr. 
Heffernan has not put it in his book. 

Incidentally, we discover that the Irish who 
fought against the Cromwellian army were 
“endeavouring to regain their rights, which 
were sold to Henry the Second by the Pope,’— 
a fact which is new to us. Again, there is a 
delightful uncertainty about the ecclesiastical 
ruins on sweet Innisfallen, “said to have been 
erected by a person named Finian, who is 
described as a man of great learning, piety, &c., 
in recognition of which the Pope complimented 
him with the honorary title of ‘Saint, this 
being the usual order of knighthood conferred 
by that monarch.” Oh, holy St. Finian! Oh, 
light of Aghadoe! You are, after all, only a 
“person named Finian,” and your saintship is 
but an honorary scrap of ecclesiastical chivalry ! 

Well, we turn from sweet Innisfallen to con- 
template Carranthual, and brace ourselves for 
the ascent; but Mr. Heffernan whispers us 
that the three quarters of a mile of ascent will 
“occupy twelve to fifteen hours,” that mists 
and precipices mutually help each other, to 
the cost of the traveller, and that to the 
direction of a local guide, “the daring tourist 
must, in some measure, commit the safety of 
his life” ; so we are averted from Carranthual, 
and take the rail from Mallow to Cork. 

If Mr. Heffernan’s book is a good guide to 
warn people from Ireland (though it is often 
useful to those who disregard such warnings), 
we must say that he is well assisted by the 
railway directors, English or Irish. The fare 
to Killarney and back is lower but by two 
or three shillings than that charged by the 
English and French lines from London to 
Switzerland and back, with facilities for seeing 
a world of wonders by the way, including Paris 
and Fontainebleau. A lowering of Anglo-Irish 
excursion fares would set hundreds going north- 
westward instead of the tens who are as yet 
tempted. When that good time comes, we 
advise tourists to buy “ Heffernan” for amuse- 
ment, and “ Black” for use. 








De Vv Humanité. Par Le Docteur Bodichon. 
2 vols. (Bruxelles, Verboeckhoven & Ci.) 
Ir there be any faint-hearted wanderer in the 
groves of science who imagines that the study 
of cosmogony involves some doubt and diffi- 


Among what he calls the “discouragements to | culty,—that our knowledge of ethnology is not 





yet quite complete,—and that anthropology is 
a tender stripling, scarcely out of leading-strings, 
let us hasten to dispel the painful illusion, for 
we have found a teacher who knows all— 

sitively all—about these little matters! Dr. 

dichon tells us, in his Preface, that “if every 
one would say what he knows, and what he 
thinks, the truth would come to light more 
quickly.” The aphorism must be accepted with 
some reservation; for “thoughts is free,” as 
Mrs. Brown says, and some people think such 
— things! But this maxim affords a key 
to Dr. Bodichon’s peculiar manner; and if we 
find here and there a few hardy assertions and 
startling speculations, we shall only conclude 
that the worthy Docteur is thinking. 

We believe that the late Dr. Prichard, of 
Bristol, is not yet forgotten, and that there are 
many people who still respect his opinions as 
those of a courageous yet modest inquirer. The 
mention of his name takes us back in thought 
to the great Blumenbach, his venerable friend, 
whose views, he tells us, it was his first object 
to illustrate and extend. Now, at the very outset 
of Dr. Prichard’s most important work, without 
any lengthened trouble or investigation, we 
come across the following passage: “The dif- 
ferent races are not distinguished from each 
other by strongly-marked, uniform, and perma- 
nent distinctions, as are the several species 
belonging to any given tribe of animals, All 
the diversities which exist are variable, and 
pass into each other by insensible gradations; 
and there is, moreover, scarcely an instance in 
which the actual transition cannot be proved 
to have taken place.” If these observations be 
correct, who shall say that it is impossible to 
believe all mankind to have sprung from one 
original stock? That the author whom we are 
quoting recognized no such impossibility, we 
may fairly conclude from another significant 
passage: “It seems to be the well-established 
result of inquiries into the various tribes 
of organized beings, that the perpetuation of 
hybrids, whether of plants or animals, so as to 
produce new and intermediate tribes, is im- 
possible. Now, unless all these observations 
are erroneous, or capable of some explanation 
that has not yet been pointed out, they lead, 
with the strongest force of analogical reasoning, 
to the conclusion that a number of different 
tribes, such as the various races of men, must 
either be incapable of intermixing their stock, 
and thus always fated to remain separate from 
each other ; or, if the contrary should be the 
fact, that all races to whom the remark applies 
are proved to belong to the same species.” And 
if all belong to the same species, why may not 
all have descended from the same parents? 
Dr. Bodichon tells us that there are six grand 
divisions of men, so distinct in their physical 
conformation that they cannot have had a 
common origin. But he admits that there is 
a continual croisement, or fusion of races, by 
which the older types become amalgamated 
with the more recent, and are saved from bein 
extinguished by their superior prowess an 
power. Does not he see that this admission 
destroys the force of hisargument? Once admit 
that all Dr. Bodichon’s six types may be fused 
into one individual, and we must admit also 
that they might have sprung from one indi- 
vidual. How they have come to diverge so 
much from the normal type, we do not under- 
take to say; we need only point out that even 
as to the extent of the divergence Dr. Bodi- 
chon is considerably in advance of the older 
anthropologists. But it is as clear as noonday 
that the métis, or mixed man, who is the ulti- 
mate heir of six types, might be the father of 


-six types also. Thus, as far as 4 priori reason- 


ing can go, it is manifest that the author's 
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anthropological theories cannot be supported, 
and that the mere variety of human races is 
not in itself a proof of their separate origin. 
Where, then, is the proof to be found? Cer- 
tainly not in the book before us,which abounds 
with dogmatic statements, and does not con- 
descend to adduce detailed evidence. 

Dr. Bodichon deals with the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future, and his theory of cos- 
mogony is plausible ; but unfortunately it wants 
a few connecting links, as most such theories 
do. Lucretius taught that the earth was formed 
by falling atoms, which accidentally jostled 
one another in their course, and adhered, so as 
to form, by gradual accumulation, a compact 
and solid mass. He forgot, however, to inquire 
whence the atoms fell; whither they were fall- 
ing; what power made them jostle one another 
instead of proceeding for ever in parallel lines, 
and what caused them to stick together when 
they touched. So Dr. Bodichon’s readers will 
find that he does not tell them why a certain 
extinct sun tumbled to pieces, splashing into 
space huge masses of fiery liquid, which now 
form the earth and the planets. He traces the 
career of the earth from that early time when 
her mean temperature was 2,000° Cent., or 
3,632° Fahr. One little sentence we must tran- 
scribe, as a specimen of the author's off-hand 
way of dealing with stupendous facts: “Then 
the earth, still in a liquid state, received two 
impulsions, one circular round the sun, the 
other also circular round herself; these two 
movements flattened her at her two extremities, 
and caused her to swell out in the middle, so 
that she then took the form of a spheroid, She 
got cold by degrees.” As the heat grew more 
moderate, various changes took place, among 
others the creation of plants and animals. At 
length the earth had assumed pretty nearly 
her present form and temperature, and the 
oldest type of man was created. It must not 
be supposed, however, that all this happened as 
rapidly as it is narrated. The period of cooling 
is divided into six epochs, each of which lasted 
some millions of years. The first men, it would 
seem, have entirely disappeared. They have no 
name, and-.are simply called “l'homme pré- 
humain.” Six races, or types, however, now 
occupy the globe, having eaten their way to 
power by devouring pre-historic man, even as 
pre-historic man, in his time, had devoured 
“~Phomme préhumain.” The six existing types 
are the Andaman, the Copper, the Black, the 
Yellow, the Brown or “ Whitey-brown,” and, 
lastly, the White or “Fair.” It will be grati- 
fying to our patriotic countrymen to hear that 
we belong almost entirely to the last and most 

erfect creation, which includes the Sclavonian, 
Saenen Celtic, and Germanic races. 
The French, on the other hand (together 
with the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
the modern Italians and Iberians), are 
mainly descended from the Pelasgic race, 
who are included, together with the Hindus, 
Arabs, Jews, Turks, &c., in the fifth, or 
Whitey-brown type. We owe Dr. Bodichon 
many thanks for putting us in this lofty posi- 
tion; but we cannot help suspecting a little 
political undercurrent, when we find the Anglo- 
Americans exalted to the skies, and Napoleon 
the First described as “the eldest son of the 
children of demons.” 

The future (l’avenir) of the various races 
(perhaps we should rather say nations, for the 
rigid technical division is dropped for the 
nonce) is boldly sketched out; the Anglo- 
Americans, of course, standing first, and being 
destined to whip creation; “‘ North America is 
really the Queen of the Universe.” England, 


however, does not come off badly; she will be 
free from social and financial cataclysms (query, 





the avenirs are completed, the earth will gradu- 
ally get too dry and cold to sustain life; and 
at last she will be whisked off somehow (most 
likely by a comet, but that is a little uncer- 
tain), and put in a pot with other old planets, 
nebule, &c, to be melted down into a bran- 
new sun. 





NEW POETRY. 
Bertha Devereux. (Bentley.) 
A Waif on the Stream. By S. M. Butchers. 
(Triubner & Co.) 


I Jescriplive Poems. By John Askham. (Warne.) 


Alpha and Omega. By Merlyn Castell. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.) 
Alboin, and other Poems. By A. Mariate. (Pal- 
mer.) 
The Merry Bridal of Firthmains, &c. By J. 
Smith. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 
A Bundle of Epigrams. By Dufferiah. (Mann 
Nephews.) 
A nestful of bards, as various in plumage as 
the bindings of their books, presents itself 
here; how many more may yet be in the egg 
we know not. These sing differently, and with 
all their might; so that for one week’s shell- 
chipping they will suffice. We write “bards” 
advisedly, notwithstanding that there are cer- 
tain signs on the face of the anonymous ‘ Bertha 
Devereux’ which suggest it as the work of a lady 
of tender years and easily aroused susceptibilities. 
If this is not correct judgment, we apologize to 
the author, and, at any rate, give the book pre- 
eedence here, with a quotation in point to 
illustrate the poet’s views of the difference 
between man’s and woman’s work :— 


Happy both for herself and others too 
Is she who lives to woman’s calling true, 
Nor seeks man’s rougher province to invade, 
Avoids command, and tries but to persuade ; 
Tis the most pleasing and effectual course, 
For in her weakness lies a woman’s foree. 
Thus Bertha, nor on reason did she call, 
Her own sweet nature’s prompting did it all; 
On warrior’s eagle eye ne’er hung a spell 
Such as in her persuasive look would dwell. 


Although a “ Bertha” of this order is not to 
our taste, we endeavoured to follow her for- 
tunes to the end. The heroine is of the mildest 
breed, so that when hearing legends of battle 

More than aught else with wonder did she mark 
The moving history of Joan of Arc, 

Amaz’d a female nature should be prone 

To daring deeds, so foreign to her own. 

But when that heroine’s sad end she heard, 
And learnt the bloody scenes that had occur’d 
Before and after that event, she thought 

Of all the suff’ring that the war had brought. 

Thus informed of the damsel’s tender nature, 
we went on through scenes too doleful to 
repeat, and finally shut our eyes with precipi- 
tation where the young lady, having gone to 
bed, or “ retir’d to rest,” as the author calls it, 
and prayed in vain for “sweet visions,” got the 
reverse, and 





With a scream 
Woke up all trembling from the frightful dream. 

Mr. Butchers is quite a different bard from 
the author whose verses we have quoted as the 
best excuse for not finishing their perusal. He 
is not a strong singer, but, so far as we have 
been able to discover, his book contains very 
little downright rubbish; nevertheless he has 
produced much that ought not to be read by 
adult human creatures. A monody on the 
grief of “ Britannia” about the death of Lord 
Palmerston puts us in mind of one of those 
queer monuments in Westminster Abbey where 
allegories shed fictitious tears in marble upon 
sham urns and statues of forgotten heroes. On 
the other hand, there is much pathos in a poem 
styled ‘ Old Letters,’ and describing with right 





‘strikes and panics ?), and for many ages “ she | | simplicity the destruction of such records of 
will lead the van of European civilization.” | past feelings, with hope in their renewal. The 
But, alas! she will lose New Guinea! Afterall | author feels strongly, and, sometimes at least, 


expresses himself happily. No doubt he is as. 
happy as the day, for he writes lugubriously,. 
which is a certain sign of a jovial disposition 
in a bard. He writes carefully withal, and will 
surely please many readers. 

Awful experience has convinced us how deeply 
planted in the human breast is the love of verse- 
writing; accordingly the batch of books above 
named did not daunt us by its bulk and varied 
themes. The critic who faces a new poet every 
day need not grumble if one or two in excess 
present their volumes at the week’s end, and 
without ruth require examination for them. 
Mr. Askham says the present is his second 
appearance. We regret that his name is not 
familiar in our ears, and proceed to read his 
recent production, introduced as it is by a 
formidable list of subscribers, mostly resident 
in the valley of the Nene, where our author 
seems to have won esteem, if not profound 
admiration. His poem first in place here puts 
us in mind of Mr. Allingham,—a pleasant 
reminder in itself, and no doubt gratifying to 
the author of ‘Lawrence Bloomfield’; it is not 
unworthy of the model. This likeness to Mr. 
Allingham strengthens as we go on, but does 
not improve our idea of Mr. Askham’s verses, 
when, as is usual in such cases, no improvement 
is visible. This bard often writes for the 
pleasure of writing,—a pastime that is blameless 
when confined to the desk of the author, and 
not enjoyed in print; thus a tolerably well- 
made copy of verses styled ‘The Spider’ gives 
a deftly-drawn portrait of the animal, but does 
so to no discoverable purpose. It is likewise 
with ‘The Summer Rain’ and a host more of 
these ‘Descriptive Poems’ that are aptly enough 
entitled. Mr. Askham really ought to have 
acknowledged his obligations to Poe for the 
construction and no few of the images in ‘ The 
Bells’; other debts we might indicate, but are 
satisfied to conclude with saying that this bard 
has more feeling than power, weak gratitude 
or a short memory. 

‘ Alpha and Omega’ deals, according to the 
author's notions, which are sufficiently orthodox, 
with the great history of the Creator, Creation, 
Man, Woman, the Fall, Satan, and the offices 
of the angelic host. The first part explains, in 
verse somewhat inferior to that of Milton, the 
nature and objects of this ineffable subject. 
It is rather dull, devoid of colour, but care- 
fully written to expound nothing that is new, 
although striving to illustrate the connexion 
of the Church with man and Maker. The 
second part of the book is very hard to read, 
so that our frequent exclamation is, “ Black- 
more is nothing to this for dullness.” The 
third portion has more vitality than either of 
those that precede it, and shows the author to 
be possessed of a share of that power of pic- 
turing in his own mind as well as of imparting 
the impression thereof to others, which makes 
so much of the merit of poetry. It winds up 
with urgent counsel against supineness in faith, 
neglect of religion, and warnings of the effect 
of self-deceit in those matters. It is hardly 
possible to conceive a more “respectable” 
poem than this, or one with less originality of 
thought ; invention there is none. 

Mr. Mariate is a real poet, apt in the use of 
words, elegant in his modes of constructing 
verse, able with many metres, and spirited in 
dealing with all of them. He has thoughts and 
fancies to express, and knows how to express 
them. His longest poem, ‘ Alboin,’ pleases us 
least of all in this pleasant book; others, and 
less lengthy poems, such as ‘Redivaraph,’ are 
excellent, far beyond the average of good works 
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verses. ‘The Monk’s Funeral Hymn’ is highly 
poetical and pathetic. ‘I have ceased to thi 
upon Thee’ is one of the most genuine works 
in a book which is pleasant, as well as profit- 
able to read. The author writes like a young 
enthusiast for his own form of faith, and is a little 
feverish in his line of thought. We trust this 
exuberance may pass away, leaving only pictur- 
esque taste in expression and more sedate 
thoughts for another volume. 

There is a good deal of spirit andsomeslangin 
Mr. James Smith’s book, as is commonly the 
case. He writes on trivial subjects with better 
fortune than on graver themes; he employs 
the Scotch dialect with considerable dexterity, 
so that there is, at least, the sound of poetic 
metal in several verses, which would by no 
means bear translating into English. Of course 
no kind of provincialism in language will endow 
verse with poetry; still it is undeniable that 
the fancy or associations of the reader are 
called powerfully to aid when an author con- 
trives something like “Doric” for his vehicle 
of thought. In more ambitious attempts than 
these the author is even less successful. His 
tremendous ‘Scandinavian Legend of Brasil- 
vern’ made us laugh. By far the best thing in 
the book is ‘The Petition of an Edinburgh 
Printer, in composing which the author dis- 
plays noteworthy dexterity in adapting tech- 
nical terms to verse, and some humour in their 
application to his subject. 

We untied the ‘Bundle of Epigrams, and 
sighed over the prospect before us. Epigrams 
are commonly held to mean mere thimble-rig- 
ging; but Dufferiah writes with terseness, if 
not with much precision of aim. The least bad 
thing of his own making is ‘An Ode ona Close 
Inspection,’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Two Lectures on the History and Antiquities of 
Stanford in the Vale, Berkshire. By the Rev. 
Lewin G. Maine. (Parker & Co.) 

CLERGYMEN or laymen do a good work when they 

collect the scattered bits of local history connected 

with the neighbourhood in or near which they 
reside, and communicate them to hearers who are, 
doubtless, always willing. In such way local tra- 
ditions may be preserved from dying out of memory. 

Stanford in the Vale of the White Horse deserves 

what has here been done for it. The martial and bene- 

volent legends of the place are many, from the days 
of the dwellers by the water Ock, down to the 
recent time, when the Rev. G. Proctor went from 

Stanford to aid the wounded and to find honoured 

death himself in the Crimea. Then there is purer 

Anglo-Saxon spoken here than in any other part 

of England; and those persons who would fain 

know with what accent Saxon kings spoke in old 
time, have only to visit the Vale; they will come 
away astonished. There are tombs in Stanford 

Churchyard nearly 800 years old; and there is 

dust there which may have once quickened at the 

voice of Rufus or Beauclerc. Again, there were 
more yeomen farming their own land (small farms) 
in Berkshire at the beginning of this century than 
in any English county besides. Mr. Maine thinks 
the old “parlour’’ of the manor-house was not a 
sitting-room, but simply a conference room, because 
it had a bed in it. That proves it was a sitting- 
room. The state bed was its greatest ornament ; 
the lit de parade, never used, may still be seen in 
the salon of an old French country house, relics of 
the times when princesses received company upon 
them, and left them, feathers, hangings and all, 
to their sons and daughters. The author is not so 
safe to follow when he gets upon general, as he 
is when he confines himself to local, history. It is 
not credible, for instance, that a boy, the Duke 
of Gloucester, stabbed at Tewkesbury Prince 

Edward, a boy of his own age, in cold blood. We 

believe the old tradition, that young Edward was 

killed honestly fighting, while retreating from that 





fatal field. Into old popular amusements Mr. 
Maine has gone to good purpose, not trusting to 
books alone, but questioning men. The fun was 
not always of a violent sort: “On making inquiry 
of an labourer what was his former expe- 
rience, he said that at Stone’s farm he and the 
wench sat in opposite corners of the chimney and 
looked at one another.” 
Word-Paintings. (Chapman & Hall.) 

TuIs book opens with a political murder, which 
has nothing to do with the rest of the story, and is 
only introduced, we presume, in the character of 
a “ word-painting.” A more.unplegsant pointing 
it would be scarcely possible to conceive. Imagine 
a member of an Italian volunteer corps condemned 
to death as a spy and borne aloft by his trium- 
phant comrades, who sing the ‘ Marseillaise’ in 
fiendish glee while the life-blood of their victim 
slowly trickles down on the earth! The last im- 
portant scene is also one of horrible death; a 
Jesuit being strangled in a church by an opium- 
eating maniac, who figures throughout the book 
under the name of ‘‘ Medusa.” This woman is 
possessed of some mysterious power, which, how- 
ever, never accomplishes anything of the least 
importance ; and her history is mixed up with that 
of a young English brother and sister, the Halt- 
hams, of Haltham Towers. Lewis Haltham (alias 
Vaughan) is called “ Lewis Hoghton” during a 
portion of the narrative, for what reason we are 
unable to understand. He marries Lilian White 
(elsewhere called ‘“ Annie”), having ‘laid aside 
his besetting sin for ever”; but it does not appear 
what the besetting sin was. His sister Sibyl 
marries a gentleman who first appears at a bal 
masqué in a pilgrim’s dress, and who is always 
mentioned as “the Pilgrim” on that account. 
Who he is, and how such a very correct young 
lady as Sibyl comes to make his acquaintance so 
easily, are mysteries to which the author affords 
us no clue. We are equally left in the dark as to 
certain “ conditions ” on which Sibyl is to inherit 
the Haltham property. All that we can make out 
as to these conditions is, that Sibyl is to consent 
to be a “substitute” for somebody who has done 
something ; and as Medusa is always raving about 
a “substitute” also, we may presume that there is 
a mysterious link somewhere ; but it is, in fact, so 
mysterious as to be unintelligible without the aid 
of lights which we do not possess, 


Always in the Way: a Little Story. By Thomas 
Jeans. With Illustrations by K. J. F. (Edin- 
burgh, Edmonston & Douglas.) 

Tuis “little story’ is written in a pleasant, genial 
spirit. The hero Rummins is always trying to get 
out of everybody's way and is always getting into 
the wrong place. Anathematized in the first instance 
by the invaded victims, they end by becoming his 
firm friends, and to them he is always a benefactor 
in some shape or other. 

M. V. Richon has produced two useful little 
books, Elements of French Grammar, and a Manual 
of French Literature—[ Manuel de Littérature Fran- 
¢aise), (Whittaker).—The former is a succinct com- 
pendium of the essentials of the grammar, with 
easy exercises; the latter contains brief biogra- 
phies of the principal French authors from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century to the present 
day, with some account of their works. Chambers’s 
Spelling Book, with numerous Exercises for Dictation, 
by J. Currie, A.M. (Chambers), isa cheap and good 
manual. A portion of ‘Chambers’s Historical and 
Miscellaneous Questions’ has been published sepa- 
rately, with the title, Chambers’s Questions in 
British History and the British Constitution, by 
W. Chambers (Chambers).—An interesting and 
instructive little volume has been edited by Mr. 
J. S. Laurie, formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
It is called a Manual of English History Simplified ; 
or, Our Country's Story, told by a Lady (Simpkin). 
The latter part of the history is short, even out of 
all proportion with the rest of the work and the 
importance of the period.—Mr. W. H. Unger’s 
Short Cut to Reading: the Child’s First Book of 
Lessons (Kent), proceeds upon the principle of 
teaching reading by syllables, rather than by sepa- 
rate letters. We doubt the possibility of getting 
a child to read accurately in this way. — The 





Educator's Guide, for Teachers, Parents, and Guar- 
dians, by R. H. Mair (Dean), treats of business 
matters in connexion with the scholastic profession. 
—Mr. D’Arcy W. Thompson’s Scale Nove; or, 
a Ladder to Latin (Williams & Norgate), is a 
bulky, diffuse grammar, with enormously long 
exercises for translation from Latin into English 
and English into Latin, but without vocabularies 
or dictionary. Mr. Thompson thinks the ordinary 
manual dull, and offers this as more interesting. 
We can only say we pity both the teachers and 
the pupils who have to make their weary way 
through such an interminable mass of work. 
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KING THEODORUS OF ABYSSINIA. 


THE name of this potentate has been repeatedly 
before the public of late, and we have had some 
taste of his quality in his acts towards those 
unhappy individuals of whom we are accustomed 
to speak generally as the “ Abyssinian captives.” 
Beyond this name and this sample of his method 
of governing, very little is known of the look, 
bearing, morals, and manners of the Christian 
King, Theodorus. 

We are enabled, however, through the Parlia- 
mentary papers referring to the case of the above 
captives, which have been recently published by 
order, to get a fuller view of this extraordinary 
man than has hitherto been vouchsafed to us. 
Among the papers in question isa Report from Mr. 
Plowden (consul at Gondar) to the Earl of Claren- 
don. This report is, indeed, now, eleven years old, 
but it presents such a perfect picture of the man, 
mentally and bodily, that it is as good as if it 
were drawn yesterday. 

Just before the period named, Northern Abyssinia 
(independently of Shoa) was under three chiefs; 
and, as they were in permanent hostility with each 
other, the people between them were ground to 
the dust. Now, there was a sympathizing and 
patriotic youth, at that time bearing the cacopho- 
nous name of Dejajmatch Kasai. He resolved to 
be the benefactor of Abyssinia, by improving his 
own fortunes. A chief himself, he had followers, 
well disciplined and faithful. With these he assailed 
and overcame the Queen Mother's troops; thrashed 
those of her son, Ras Ali, at disadvantages of one 
against five, and professed all the time to be their 
Highnesses’ humble servant. He was loyal and 
disloyal as it suited his purpose ; but there was 
asort of fascination about him which seemed to 
secure his personal safety, and even those who 
had him in their power feared to molest him. 
Dejajmatch was troubled by no such scruples. He 
bided his time, accumulated troops and guns, called 
his Lord God to witness that he meant no harm, 
but was dreadfully afraid of being attacked by 
wicked enemies, and then, when they least ex- 
pected it, he fell upon those enemies one after 
another, destroyed them right and left, hip and 
thigh, gained with his victory treasures far beyond 
what Golconda could ever boast of, and having no 
more enemies within his reach he had himself 
crowned King of Abyssinia, by the grace of God, 
and the significant name of Theodorus. 

“King of Kings of Ethiopia,” that was his 
proper style, and woe to the man who for a moment 
forgot what was meant by it! Heathens and 
Mohammedans he swept from his path by the exter- 
minating breath of war. Captive rebel chiefs he 
turned to account in moments of clemency and 
calculation by mulcting them in handsome ransoms, 
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Since then, he can say, like Selkirk, ‘‘I am monarch | nearly all Irish, Almansa is a city no one would | hands sharply, and the lady’s “‘ Ya, Va” rises from 


”» 


of all I survey. 
There is some light, but a good deal of shade, in 


visit save for business or for profit. It is now | the patio, ‘ Hot water, if you please ; damp beds: 
railroadically of importance, as the junction of | we shall die, Tia Maria, of cold and rheumatism.” 


his character. Let us get over the unpleasant part | the Madrid and Alicante line with that of Va-| Tia Maria prays her namesake we are mistaken, 


first. His wrath is terrible: it is deadly; yet not | lencia. 


For strategical reasons, known only to | and we are; for on the morrow all the evil effects 


that of a madman, for he has it under control. | the directing powers, the trains from Valencia | had passed away. 


Heis merciless in punishment, fanatically religious, | to Almansa reach their destination just in time 


intolerable in his pride—pride of fierce ignorance, — 
and arrogantly assuming himself to be first of 
kings, not only in Ethiopia, but in the world. 
With all this, he has really been the liberator of 
his country. At least, he has given it one tyrant in 
place of a score, and he once dreamed, perhaps 
still dreams, of being the founder of an Ethiopian 
empire, or rather restorer of the old one, which 
shall include within its frontiers even that ancient 
mother of nations, Egypt itself! He is brave, pos- 
sesses manly beauty, has great decision of charac- 


In the fresh, crisp, early morning air we leave 
to be too late for the service between Almansa | Almansa by train for Alicante, and reach our 
and Alicante; so that if you wish to visit Alicante | destination in due course. Alicante is a hole; 
you must rest the night at Almansa, and take the | but you tolerate it, as you do an ugly, crusty, 
morning train for that chalky, cheerless port. In| cantankerous husband for the sake of his ele- 
due course, we leave Valencia, and travel through | gant, charming and amiable wife. Elche, the 
groves of orange-trees, “‘ whose branches kiss the | City of Palms, is the lady, and chalky Alicante, 
tawny ground?” The blossom of to-day hangs | of course, the gentleman. ‘‘ No cows’ milk, waiter?” 
like a bridal wreath on the same branch with the | —“No, Sefior! only that of goats.”—‘‘ What, 
luscious, juicy fruit, which cries ‘‘ come, eat me!” | no cows’ milk in a place all chalk ?”—‘“‘ Cows can’t 


‘* Naranja” blossom scents the air around, liveupon chalk, Sefior.” We assure him that London 
While orange-laden branches kiss the ground. 


ter, and is as punctilious in returning the salute of | The rich, juicy, tawny brown of the earth contrasts 
an inferior as Louis the Fourteenth was in acknow- | exquisitely with the shining green of the leaf,— 
ledging the courtesy of a housemaid. He has| sunshine and shadow dancing over the leaves as 
effected as many reforms in social affairs as ever | the lazy breeze rocks the heavily-laden branches 
the Czar Peter did in Russia. In matters of com- | to and fro, suffocating you with delicious perfume. 
merce, civil and criminal law, and home policy, As you approach Almansa the scene changes, 
the reforms he has accomplished are many and | and nitrous dust becomes the order of the day. 
beneficial. He has established a post-office. In| The high-street of Almansa is as full of holes asa 
proclaiming laws, he does not merely decree,—he | colander; but neither the donkeys nor the people 
sets an example. His lady, the Queen, finds in him | seem inconvenienced. The gradation is admirably 
the most faithful of husbands, and conjugal loyalty | preserved ; first you climb a hillock, then you 
is gently urged on all masters of households as a| plunge into an abyss, and plough through two feet 
fashion good in itself, and not to be neglected | of fine nitrous powder, filling mouth, nose and ears, 
without peril to life. Wives have their rights as | and spoiling your temper as well as your clothes; 
well as their privileges. Theodorus has sup-| but, as the barber who shaved me observed, if all 
pressed the slave trade, and proclaimed his detes- | the province was one Paradise, like Elche, no one 
tation of Popery. The latter has been insolent in | would pay for the drawing of souls from Purgatory, 
Abyssinia, ignoring the Church, with its rag of | and then ‘‘El Cura would shave himself.” This 
Christianity to make it respectable, and the pic-| was an unanswerable argument, and a lesson to 
tures of English hunters in scarlet coats and top- | be thankful for the “ oasis,” although you might 
boots in the cathedral, which indicates some] be at the same time camping out in the desert. 
supposed proclivities towards Protestantism ! There is a “ buffet” at the station, very decently 

“His faith is signal,” writes Mr. Plowden. | served with food; but cleanliness is at a premium. 
“Without Christ,” he says, “I am nothing. | The fonda or hotel joins the station, and was, on 
If He has destined me to purify and reform this | my visit, apparently just completed. After supper 
distracted kingdom, with His aid, who shall stay | a more than semi-nude varlet, with a rushlight in 
me!” Theodorus would not consent to receive | a horn lantern, which only made darkness visible, 
Mr. Plowden as Consul; but he expressed a| acted as guide. He plunged over hillocks and into 
condescending sort of regard for Queen Victoria. | dusty depths, expecting me to follow him with 
Since that time, he has had some severe lessons, equal alacrity. I mounted the first hillock, and 
and some triumphs. _He still holds himself inde- | had passed the intervening valley, when, on the 
pendent of and superior to all the world. Inter- | second hillock, my guide having disappeared into 
fering in what did not concern them brought the | the depths beyond, I performed an undignified 
late captives to grief, and the insulting neglect | spread eagle, upon which my guide came rushing 
and cuntemptuous indifference which our red | back, and, after beating and shaking the worst of 
tapists fully paid out to him for his official cour- | the nitrous dust from my tourist’s suit, we travelled 
tesy, aggravated their condition. Mr. Plowden, | side by side the remaining distance. A “son of 
nevertheless, told those obstinate red tapists, | Mars,” a ‘‘son of lucre,” a friend, and myself, all 
eleven years ago, that Theodorus was a man who | sought the shelter of the fonda for the night. The 
had saved from helpless anarchy the most fertile | “General” and ‘ Milord” had secured, through 
empire in Africa; an empire which might fall | the intervention of their courier, two rooms on the 
again into anarchy at the great reformer and con- | ground floor, the said courier, on our arrival, being 
queror’s death, but that meanwhile “Abyssinia, | busy placing “toilet elegancies ” on the dressing- 
with a seaport of its own, a settled boundary, and table, and an india-rubber bath upon the floor. 
a king with civilized ideas,would be worth treating | ‘‘ Tia Maria,” shouts the varlet ; ‘“‘two Englishmen 








with on something like equal terms.” We treated | want beds.”—“ Bien’ No. 5, upstairs!” shouts 
him as if he were a savage, always in his war- | Tia Maria in reply. I ask for separate rooms, 
paint, dancing his war-dance, and with no ideas | but Tia Maria looks puzzled. ‘‘ Why there are 
belonging to civilization. The King of Kings of | two beds in the room!”—‘ Yes, but we prefer 


Ethiopia has taught Downing Street to acknow- 
ledge his power, and England has been brought to | 
sing before him the unpleasant song, ‘‘ Peccavi,” | remains unoccupied. The key is inserted, and 
with its melancholy burden of ‘“‘Me& maxima | No, 5 is opened, the walls streaming with water, 
culpa. | the plaster being soft and fresh. Tia Maria is 
iar | grief and desolation to the tips of her fingers. 
LIFE IN SPAIN. | “Would we like the window open? ”—“ Yes!” 

: Almansa. | We discover that there are shutters, but no win- 

THIS “very loyal” but architecturally shabby | dow. Tia Maria is all grief and desolation again. 
“ city of Almansa” is known to fame as the scene | We agree that we cannot be so rude as to swear at 
of a great and sanguinary battle between the | a lady, so we smile and dismiss her with “ buenas 
Spaniards, commanded by “ Berwick,” and the | noches.” ‘‘ Damp sheets and rheumatism,” cries my 
Anglo-Portuguese army, of which “ Galway and | friend. My advice is ‘ Off with the sheets ; so much 
Das Minas” were generals, and who fought | for Almansa!’—agreed; and then we roll ourselves 
for Carlos and his bride, the Princess of Bruns- | in the blankets, and doze fitfully; trains passing, 
wick Wolfenbiittel, in the war of succession. The | trains stopping, trains shunting—engines shrieking, 
latter were shamefully beaten by the said Duke | the “shrieks floating double, shriek and echo”— 
of Berwick and his Spaniards. Philip created | thus passes the night. We wake sneezing, and find 
Berwick a Grandee of Spain, Duke of Liria and | the sun shining full and steadily into the room. 
Xerica. There is a very fair mixture of British | ‘‘In for a cold and the rheumatiz,” cries my friend. 
blood in the blue article so highly prized in Spain; | “‘ Hope not,” say I, “if so we will put all to Tia 
but, in spite of the bull, I must allow that it is} Maria's account.” We open the door, clap our 


i 


separate rooms.’’ The ‘‘ General,” ‘‘ Milord ” and 
the ‘ Courier” have secured three, and only one 





cows are proverbially reported to consume chalk ; 
at any rate, history relates that an analysis of Lon- 
don milk gives a residuum of chalk; our waiter 
shrugs his shoulders, and supposes there are cosas 
de Inglaterra as there are cosas de Espafia. The 
wine is very inferior. ‘‘ Come, waiter, tell us how 
and of what it ismade?” Waiter smiles, and replies, 
“* Quien tiene tejado de vidrio no tire piedras al de 
sw vecino,” which means that ‘‘ those who live in 
glass houses,” &c.—‘‘ Yes, very true,” we reply, 
“but”— Quieres hacer del ladron fiel, fiate de 
el”—(“If you would make a thief honest, trust 
him,”)—‘‘ So, waiter, please, a bottle of your best.” 

Before the railway connecting Madrid and Paris 
was working, Alicante was the great landing-port 
for both passengers and merchandise conveyed by 
sea in good, comfortable, fast steamers to and from 
Marseilles; here also you find steamers plying 
eastward and westward on the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. Alicante itself presents no object 
of interest beyond an old castle on the heights 
falling into decay ; but it is a convenient spot from 
which to visit that lovely “oasis in the desert,” 
Elche, an African city in miniature, and surrounded 
by a grove of fine palm-trees, a green spot in a 
chalky, arid desert. It never rains in Alicante. 
Much of the verdure arises from judicious irri- 
gation, the work, of course, of the despised heretic 
Moriscoes whom Philip the Second banished from 
the seaboard, and his successor completely crushed 
out because he feared they were not real orthodox 
Christians. Truly the good these Moslems did lives 
after them. We kill the time until a steamer sails 
for Malaga. The seais like a lake. The treacherous 
Mediterranean is merciful, and bears us gently on 
her bosom to the harbour of Malaga. 

F. W. C. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Mr. Dickens’s arrangements with Mr. Arthur 
Chappell are now complete. A series of readings 
will be given, which will include at least six at 
St. James’s Hall, where the first (probably ‘ The 
Christmas Carol’) will be given on ‘“ Boxing 
night.” 

It may be fittingly noted, by the way, that two 
men of letters, holding superior appointments in 
the Post Office, are, so to speak, running novels at 
the same time: Mr. Anthony Trollope, ‘The Claver- 
ings,’ in the Cornhill; and Mr. Edmund Yates, 
‘Black Sheep,’ in All the Year Round. 


‘Napoleon III. and the Rhine’ is the title of a 
political brochure by Mr. Pope Hennessy, which 
is announced for publication by Mr. Hardwicke. 

The author of ‘ George Geith,’ Mrs. Riddell, has 
been, through severe illness, forbidden all literary 
labour, and through observance of the prohibition 
is slowly recovering. 

Dr. John Brown, whose name will ever be asso- 
ciated with ‘ Rab and his Friends,’ is, we regret to 
say, in the worst condition of health in which his 
friends could fear to see him. 


The artists are all gone to fresh fields and 
pastures new. Messrs. Phillip and O'Neil are in 
Inverness; Mr. Millais is in their vicinity; and 
Mr. Ansdell is “at his shooting-box” in North 
Britain. Messrs. Calderon, Marks, Yeames, with 
some others are at home in Kentish castles; and 
Mr. Frith is the guest of Sir William Ferguson, 
near Edinburgh.—As for the authors, their respec- 
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tive whereabouts are as widely apart. Among them, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins is afloat, with a tendency south- 
ward; and Mr. Edmund Yates is in the north, the 
guest of the Earl of Fife, at The Lodge, near 
Braemar. 

Full of years, of modest but well-merited honours, 
and of energy, zeal, industry and intelligence to 
the last spark of his fourscore years and four, the 
Queen’s Ancient Serjeant has passed away to his 
rest. The columns of the Atheneum have frequently 
been adorned by the pen of Mr. Serjeant Manning, 
who in literary labour found relaxation from 
heavier duties. Besides his serjeantry, the late 
eminent lawyer was Judge of the Whitechapel 
County Court, and Recorder of Banbury and of 
Sudbury. Mr. Bacon, Q.C., succeeds him in the 
dignity and duties of Ancient Serjeant. 


One of those invaluable men whom their employ- 
ers come to cheerfully designate as friends as well 
as servants will be missed by those who have 
business at ‘‘ Murray’s in Albemarle Street.” Mr. 
Dundas had been confidential clerk in that well- 
known house for nearly half a century, and his face 
was a familiar face to many an author. Four days’ 
illness terminated his labour and his life, and the 
gentleman who had the advantage of his service 
joins in the testimony that his friend and clerk was 
beloved and is regretted. 


The grandson of a gentleman-farmer (the latter 
emigrating from Scotland to Ireland in the last 
century, when the landed inheritance of his family 
had become so subdivided as to be of little value), 
died recently in the person of the Rev. Dr. Edgar, 
the head of the Irish Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Edgar was the representative of a noble Scottish 
family of baronial rank, the Edgars of Wedderlie, 
Berwickshire. The Dublin Evening Mail states 
that they held that ‘‘ manor with its fortalice and 
tower, in a male descent, from Edgar, Earl of 
Dunbar, in the twelfth century, down to the year 
1724, when their ancestors’ estate passed by sale 
into the hands of the Lord Blantyre of that day.” 


Last Saturday, after three weeks of being 
grappled with and slipping away, the Great 
Eastern not only seized, held and raised the old 
Atlantic Cable, but brought the bight on board, 
and retained it. On Sunday, ‘‘ Canning,” from on 
board, ‘‘ had much pleasure in speaking to Glass,” 
in Ireland, through the 1865 cable. The Albany 
first grappled and raised the cable on the 10th of 
August; but the sea took its own again, and then 
the Great Eastern, the Albany, and the Medway, 
alternately caught and lost it, till finally the first- 
named vessel secured the prize. Never was there 
three weeks of such sport, nor a 1st of September 
ofsuch triumph for the sportsmen. 


Some persons are asking if the little vessel “‘ Red, 
White and Blue” is the property of Barnum. It is 
known to have left New York and to have been 
again seen off the Start; but there seems some 
doubt whether between those wide points she sailed 
or was carried. Such a feat as ocean navigation by 
avery small vessel is not unprecedented. Seven 
years since, three Cornish fishermen, in an open 
Cornish boat of small tonnage, sailed from the little 
port of Newlyn, Penzance, and safely traversed the 
Atlantic to the Cape of Good Hope, and the Indian 
Ocean to Melbourne, where they arrived “ all well” ! 


A strange story (which had its fellow a year 
ago) has been going the usual round, to the effect 
that, in a field adjoining the turnpike-road between 
Alton and Farnham, the property of Mr. J. Glen- 
denning, of East Oakley Vale, some remains have 
been discovered which are described as of archzo- 
logical interest. These are said to comprise ten 
human skeletons, several brass and iron ornaments, 
the ribs and head of a horse, iron arrow-heads, four 
swords with cross-hilts, one of which is broken; 
also that rather rare article, a monile, or horse- 
necklace, consisting of one hundred and twenty 
beads of glass, which is described as ‘‘ opalized.” 
Other details are given, topographical included, 
which only serve to mar the story. Any one who 
attempts to visit the place indicated must not trust 
to the distances laid down; and as for getting to 
the spot, the traveller may as well be warned that 
‘* Kast Oakley Vale” and “‘ Mr. Glendenning ” are 





less likely to be found “adjoining the turnpike- 
road between Alton and Farnham” than “in 
Nubibus.” 


Each Wednesday in July last, Mr. H. R. 
Mackeson, of Hythe, Kent, assembled from one 
hundred to two hundred listeners and companions 
for “‘ penny rambles.” The party visited the most 
interesting localities in the neighbourhood, these 
embracing Saltwood Castle, the Deens, quarries, 
Military Canal, and the like. In the course of their 
perambulations, historical, geological and botanical 
disquisitions were, for the benefit of all who chose 
to come, given in a popular, concise and untechnical 
manner. Mr. Mackeson has been ably accompanied 
in this kindly and pleasant task by the Rev. T. 
Wiltshire, the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, and others who 
take an interest in the rational pleasures of the 
people. 

The curious magnetic polarization of H.M.S. 
Northumberland, arising from her having been 
built north and south, has been destroyed by 
reversing that position and then de-magnetizing 
her by means of two of Grove’s batteries. 


Important antiquarian discoveries have been 
made on the site of the Roman Silchester, near 
Basingstoke. The main street and a street run- 
ning from it have been laid open, and two large 
Roman houses, with tesselated pavements, have 
been discovered. It has also been ascertained 
that the walls round Silchester were three miles 
in circumference. 


Objection has been made to including among 
traders noblemen whose revenue is derived in 
whole or in part from the produce of their estates, 
such as iron, slate, coal, &c. As, however, they 
can in certain cases become bankrupts, so may they 
be described in such cases as traders. A noble lord 
was in the Gazette the other day as a tobacconist. 
In Scotland there was no disparagement through 
trading. When the second Earl of Bute refused 
to pay the annuity to his father’s widow, which 
the first Earl had charged on his estate (A.D. 1710), 
among the pleas of the Dowager Countess for legal 
succour was that ‘‘she had nothing as the product 
of any trade she drove, except two or three ells of 
alamode.” The latter was a thin silk fabric, much 
in fashion at the time. The Countess probably 
purchased wholesale, and sold, to country ladies, 
retail. A noble silk-mercer! 


The world-renowned well of St. Keyne, near 
Liskeard, famous for its alleged power to confer 
superiority on that one of a newly-married couple 
who first drinks of its waters, is in a sad state of 
neglect ; the channel which supplies the marvellous 
waters is stopped, the bed of the fountain filled 
with dry stones. Of the five trees—an oak, three 
ashes, and an elm—that were so strangely rooted 
together above the roof of the fount, but two 
remain: these are the elm and one of the ashes. 
The sacred water is still procurable at a neigh- 
bouring cottage, from the original spring. The 
fountain itself is, we are glad to learn, about to be 
restored to its recent character, so far as it is 
possible to do so. 


The pastoral literature of the French episcopacy 
is being narrowly watched by the Journal des 
Débats. In an address just published by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, in reference to the Festival of the 
Assumption, the prelate styles the Virgin as “the 
most perfect of creatures,” “our sister, born in 
Adam as we are born,” “‘ but now in heaven, to 
which men may attain by two means, Grace and 
Liberty.” The Débats looks upon this as a dis- 
avowal of the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 

A new proposition for the union of the churches 
has been made by a French writer, M. Rodriguez, 
in a work which the enthusiastic ex-merchant has 
entitled ‘ The Three Daughters of the Bible.’ These 
daughters are Judaism, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, all of which have sprung from the same 
source, have had their respective missions, and 
should now unite in expressing one universal and 
definite belief, the only one worthy of being offered 
to men as ‘‘ modern religion.” M. Rodriguez sees 
no difficulties in the way, if nations will only 
accept him as the modern prophet! 





During the popular effervescence created by the 
cholera last year, Luisa Colet, the French writer, 
was exposed to danger in the island of Ischia. The 
ignorant multitude regarded her as one of the 
agents employed in sowing the seeds of the preva- 
lent disease, and the local force was found insuffi- 
cient to protect her. Since then she has been 
residing at Santa Leucio, near Caserta, and the 
results of her literary labours will see the light 
shortly in the form of a romance, entitled ‘Cibéle 
et les Derniers Abbés,’ The scenes of the romance 
are selected in Terra di Lavoro, Monte Casino, and 
Monte Vergine, sites full of romantic interest. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Monte Casino is to be pre- 
served in its present state as a national monument, 
and that the archives, library and monuments will 
remain intact. 


News has been received from the United States 
scientific exploring party, which was sent out last 
year, by the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
to make explorations in Russian America, with a 
view to the construction of a line which shall con- 
nect the American system of telegraphs, crossing 
Behring’s Strait, with the Russian system on the- 
Asiatic continent. The party comprises a palzon- 
tologist, botanist, naturalist, and general collectors, 
who combine their scientific researches with the 
service they render to the telegraph company. 
Their last year’s work consisted, for the most part,. 
in mapping out the operations for the present sea- 
son, and in placing men and outfits where they 
would be likely to be most useful. They had, how- 
ever, made numerous marine collections from the 
surface, and by soundings in the North Pacific 
and in the Strait, and among the islands on the 
American and the Asiatic shores. At Ounga Island 
they examined the lignite, or brown-coal beds, and 
brought away such a series of fossils as will, it is 
thought, determine their age. By the end of the 
present season the several members of the party, 
from Sitka, St. Michael’s, and the lower Youkon 
district, Norton Sound, will be reassembled, 
bringing the results of their year of exploration, 
which cannot fail to be interesting and instructive. 
It is understood that, with certain restrictions, the 
collections obtained will be placed in the hands of 
Prof. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution. A 
better disposition of them could not be made, for 
the institution will not fail to publish all that is 
valuable from among them, and distribute freely to 
the scientific men of all countries. 


Writing, some weeks since, about a picture in 
the National Portrait Exhibition, No. 300, the 
property of Mr. F. V. Wentworth, and ascribed 
to Sir A. More, we, on the strength of the owner’s 
statement, accepted it as a portrait of Sir Philip 
Sydney. There is some sort of likeness in the fea- 
tures to those in the well-authenticated pictures 
of the Knight of Zutphen, which were placed nearly 
opposite to it, and in such noble company as that 
of his mother and sister, of whom Spenser wrote. 
the golden lines— 

Urania, sister unto Astrophel, 

In whose brave mind, as in a golden cofer, 

All heavenly gifts and riches locked are; 

More rich than pearles of Ynde, or gold of Opher, 

And in her sex most wonderfull and rare. 
There is obvious suggestiveness in the union of 
arts and arms, as ascribed in this work. The sub- 
ject stands before a table that is loaded with books, 
and holds a sword which, if the portrait be rightly 
named, would be the sword of the ‘‘ starry Paladin” 
himself: such we took it to be,—a plain, long, strong 
weapon, with a basket-hilt. The books on the table 
are not unapt to Sydney, one, lying open on the top 
of the pile, is—so nearly as we can make out as we 
stand on the floor in front of the painting—part of 
a Theocritus in Greek, also a Lucretius, which, as 
if to make sure of the owner’s taste, is labelled 
separately, the title being on the front. Besides 
these, there is a bulky Guicciardini, inscribed. The 
table bearing these is placed in front of an open 
window, in the centre quarrel of which is a painted 
shield of arms, that supplies stronger grounds for 
challenging the work as a likeness of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney than any dissimilarity of features, which, after 
all, differ from those in unchallengeable portraits of 
the subject in a less degree than many pictures of 
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individuals by divers hands, and now here, which we 
should not think of challenging. The arms of Syd- 
ney are, or a pheon azwre, as shown in No. 304, 
at the Portrait Exhibition, ‘Sir Henry Sydney,’ 
father of Sir Philip, those in the window of No. 
300 are argent, two bars gules, each charged with 
three bezants. These pertain to the family of 
Martin of Yorkshire, also to Martyn of Gloucester- 
shire. The picture is certainly a very fine one, in 
need of careful varnishing by competent hands, and 
in style suggests more of the best Dutch execution 
than More's education in Italy permitted. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
lery, 24, Cornhill, This Collection contains examples of 
Holman Hunt—J. Phillip, R.A.—T. Faed, R.A.—J. Lewis, R.A.— 
Eee, R,.A.—Frith, R.A.— Bonheur—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, 
R.A.— Creswick, R.A. — Pickersgill, R.A. — Calderon, A.R.A.— 
Sant, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.— Frost, A.R.A. 
—Nicol, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A.—Yeames, A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth 
li, sen.—Dobson, A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Marks 
—F. Hardy—John Faed—Frére—Ruiperez—Brillouin—Lidderdale 
— George Smith — Duverger, &c.—Admission on presentation of 
address card. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—George Buckland’s Musical Enter- 
tainment, entitled ‘ The Castaway; or, the Unlucky Cruiser, com- 
ed Crusoe.’—The Kaleidoscope and Pepper and Tobin’s 
Wonderful Illusions— The Cherubs floating in the Air—The 
ern Delphic Oracle, and Shakspeare and his Creations, with 
itals by F. Damer Cape, Esq.—Exhibition of the Prussian 
Needle-Gun and other Breech-Loaders, and Lecture by J. L. 
Ring, Esq.—Dugwar’s Indian Feats, &c.—Open from 12 till 5, and 
7 till 10. Admission, 1s. 
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Secrion AA~MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


FRIDAY. 

Report of the Committee on Electrical Standards, 
by Mr. FLEEMING JENKYN. 

‘On a Nomenclature for Large Multiples and 
Sub-multiples, designed to render the Use of 
Absolute Standards convenient in Practice, and 
on the Fundamental Unit of Mass,’ by Mr. J. G. 
SToney. 

‘On Earth Currents,’ in French, by Prof. Mat- 
TEUCCI, read by Mr. Grove (President). 

Extract of a Letter on Magnetic Disturbances, 
from Senhor Capello, of the Observatory, Lisbon, 
to Balfour Stewart, of the Kew Observatory.—The 
author sent three tables, representing graphically 
the most important results deduced from the 
curves of our magnetograph for the year 1864. 
He had followed the plan of General Sabine 
in separating the greatest disturbances of the 
three elements. Thus he had considered as a 
disturbance of the declination every ordinate 
which differed from the monthly mean by 2°3’ or 
upwards, while the separating value for the hori- 
zontal force was ‘0011 of the whole horizontal 
force, and that for the vertical force ‘00032 of the 
whole vertical force. The instruments were at work 
during the whole of the year 1864; and of the 
8,760 hourly observations of each instrument, 
the observers only failed in measuring 97 for the 
declination, 139 for the horizontal force, and 159 
for the vertical force instrument. The number of 
disturbances have been, for the declination, 1,043 ; 
for the horizontal force, 810 ; for the vertical force, 
982. From a diagram exhibited, giving the hourly 
variations yearly and half-yearly of the three ele- 
ments, it was seen that the progress of the decli- 
nation for each period is very regular. The mean 
daily range of declination during the six months 
from April to September, when the sun is north of 
the equator, is 9°20’; while during the six months 
from October to March, when the sun is south of 
the equator, this range is less, being barely 6’. For 
the dip the corresponding curves are much dis- 
turbed from 6 P.M. to midnight, especially for the 
six months when the sun is north of the equator. 
The total force gives a well-pronounced minimum 
at 11 a.M. during the six summer months, and 
11°30 a.m. during the six winter months. The 
deily range is greatest for the six summer 
months, and least for the six winter months. 
The diagram of disturbances gives for the declina- 
tion a maximum of the westerly disturbances at 
about 8 A.M., and a minimum about 10 in the 
evening. On the other hand, the maximum of 
easterly disturbances is about 10 in the evening, 


|and the minimum about 6 in the morning. The | 


; curves for the horizontal force disturbances are 
irregular. The maximum of disturbances tending 
to increase the horizontal force takes place about 
noon, while the minimum is about 1 a.m. But 
| here one is much struck with the great dispropor- 
| tion between the disturbances tending to increase, 
| and those tending to diminish, the horizontal force, 
the latter being both the most numerous, and the 
| greatest in amount. The maximum and minimum 

| of these latter disturbances take place a little later 

than the maximum and minimum of the disturb- 

ances tending to increase the force. With respect 

to the vertical force, the curve of disturbances 

tending to increase the element resembles, to some 

extent, the curve of easterly disturbances, or dis- 

turbances tending to diminish the westerly declina- 

tion. In this same diagram, blue and red curves 

were made to represent the whole effects of the 
perturbations, or the quantities which it is neces- 
sary to apply to the line of no disturbance, reckoned 

a straight line, in order to reconstruct the curves 
with the perturbations. Thus, the effect of distur- 

bances upon the declination is to cause the needle 
to deviate towards the west during the hours of 
the day, but towards the east during the hours 
of the night. The effect of disturbances upon the 

vertical force is of a reverse kind, tending to 
diminish the element during the hours of the 
day, but to increase it during those of the night. 

With regard to the horizontal force, it appears 
that the disturbances tend to diminish this element 
almost during the whole of the twenty-four hours. 

| A third diagram represented the mean hourly 
| movements of the north pole of the freely-suspended 

| needle, in a plane perpendicular to the direction of 
|such a needle, both for the whole year, and also 
| for the winter and summer seasons. 

| ‘On the Electrical and Mechanical Properties of 
Mr. Hooper’s India-rubber Insulated Wire,’ by 
| Mr. W. Hoopger.—The author has, at a previous 
| meeting, described the method by which he secures 
| the durability of india-rubber. Mr. Hooper con- 
| firmed the durability of his wire by reference to 
| experiments made by Sir Charles Bright on a length 
| which, after being exposed to most trying con- 








ditions for three years, had increased about 33 per 
| cent. in insulation. He supplied to Capt. Mallock, 
| for further experiments in India, a Jength made in 
1862, which had been in use on his factory for two 
| years, exposed to the sun and weather. This length, 
| notwithstanding its early date of manufacture, is 
| at 75° F., three times better than the very best 
gutta-percha. Mr. Latimer Clark, the Government 
|engineer, has considered it unnecessary to ship 
| Mr. Hooper’s cables in water-tanks, and the Ceylon 
| cable, now en route, is coiled dry. Such practice 
would be highly dangerous with gutta-percha cables. 
Diagrams representing the effects of pressure and 
immersion were shown, from which it was seen 
that pressure improves the insulation of his wire in 
the same way as is observed with gutta-percha. 
The result of carefully-conducted experiments, 
extending over three years, proves that the absorp- 
tion of water is so small that the most refined 
electrical tests failed to discover it. Its low induc- 
tion offers the following points of commercial 
interest: first, it would be possible to construct an 
Atlantic core, giving precisely the same speed as 
the present gutta-percha cable for 75,000Z. less ; 
secondly, by using similar proportions, the yearly 
income arising from an Atlantic cable may be 
increased about 200,000/., and that for every 
increase made in the rate of transmission through 
the present gutta-percha cable, a corresponding 
increase can be attained with Mr. Hooper’s core 
without any further cost. Thus, if the Atlantic 
Company adopted any means which, with a gutta- 
percha cable, could double the present rate of send- 
ing messages, Mr. Hooper’s cable, with similar 
appliances, would produce an increase of 400,0007. 
per annum. Mr. Varley has shown that a cable 


made of gutta-percha, if only just able to pay the | : 
when it was somewhat brighter than Epsilon 


working expenses, would, if replaced with Mr. 


Hooper’s core, pay a dividend equal to 37 per cent. | 


of the working expenses, and points to the advan- 
tages which would arise from its adoption for the 
Red Sea should this line of telegraph be again 
attempted. 
' 





‘On a Fluid possessing Opposite Rotatory Po 
for Rays at Opposite Ends of the Spectrum,” by 
Prof. JELLETT.—The existence of this fluid was 
discovered in conducting a series of experiments 
with a new saccharometer, which the author had 
formerly described to the Royal Irish Academy, 
and which he now exhibited to the Section. In 
making use of this instrument, it became nee 
to compare the rotatery powers of the reson 4 
known species of oil of turpentine, namely: 1, the 
American oil of turpentine, which is obtained from 
the Pinus australis of North Carolina; and 2, the 
French oil of turpentine, obtained from the Pinus 
maritima of Bordeaux. As these fluids, which 
are opposite in their rotatory powers, are chemi- 
cally identical, and very slightly different in their 
refractive and dispersive powers, it was natural to 
expect that no difficulty would be found in deter- 
mining the relative lengths of two columns of these 
fluids respectively, which should perfectly compen- 
sate each other. Two columns of fluid are said to 
compensate each other when a ray of polarized light, 
transmitted successively through these columns, 
emerges from the second column in the same state 
in which it entered the first. The actual result, 
however, was wholly different from this anticipa- 
tion. When the relative lengths were so deter- 
mined that the intensity of the light transmitted 
respectively by the two parts of the analyzer was 
the same, the colours of these two spectra were 
wholly different. In reasoning on the difference 
of colour, the author was enabled to perceive that 
the American oil of turpentine was much more 
highly dispersive of the planes of polarization of 
the elementary rays than the French oil. It is 
plain, therefore, that if the lengths of the columns 
be so proportioned that the rotation.may be the 
same for the mean ray, the more dispersive (in 
the sense just defined) fluid will turn the plane 
of polarization of the red ray through a less angle, 
and that of the violet ray through a greater angle 
than the less dispersive fluid. Hence, remembering 
that French oil of turpentine is left-handed, and 
American oil of turpentine right-handed, it is plain 
that if a red ray be transmitted through two 
columns, whose lengths are so proportioned, the 
total effect will be left-handed rotation; whereas, 
if a violet or blue ray be so transmitted, the effect 
will be right-handed rotation. As these fluids, 
being identical in composition, could scarcely act 
chemically on each other, the same effects might 
be expected from a single fluid produced by mixing 
these two columns. This the author found to be, 
in fact, the case. The rotating fluid was formed 
by mixing the two oils in the following proportion: 
American oil of turpentine, 67; French ditto, 33. 
When a column of this fluid, whose length was four 
inches, was traversed successively by a solar ray, 
which had been previously transmitted through 
plates of red and blue glass, the rotation produced 
in the plane of polarization of this, which is the 
extreme red ray, was found to be —1° 35’. Again, 
when the same column was traversed by a ray 
which had been previously transmitted through a 
solution of ammoniacal sulphate of copper, the 
rotation was found to be +2°. This phenomenon 
is best shown with solar light, but it may be shown, 
though with less distinctness, with the electric or 
oxycalcium light. The proportion of oils given 
above must be understood to refer only to the 
particular specimens of the oils which were used 
in making these experiments. The rotatory power 
of commercial oil of turpentine, more especially 
that of the American oil, is very variable. 

‘ Remarks on the Variable Star lately discovered 
in Corona Borealis,’ by Mr. J. R. Hinp.—Early in 
June last the author received a letter from Mr. 
W. Barker, of the Customs Department, London, 
Canada West, stating that the remarkable variable 
star in Corona Borealis, which was seen in Europe 
on May 13, had been discovered by him on the 4th 
of that month. He thus describes its variations: 
“T first observed it on the 4th of May at 9 P.M., 


Corone ; it rapidly increased until the 10th, when 


| it was fully as bright as Alphacca (Alpha Coronz); 
it was at its maximum. On the 14th it had decreased 
to the third magnitude, on the 18th to the fifth. 
On the 19th I could just discern it, and on the 
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20th I could see it no longer with unaided vision. 
On the 20th I observed it through my telescope 
(one of Cooke’s 5 feet 4 inch object-glasses). With 
a power of 133, it showed a beautiful clear disk, 
and was exceedingly brilliant, and had a ruddy 
tinge. I still see it as a telescopic star; its light 
about equal to the companion of Polaris.” As far 
as the author was at present informed, Mr. Barker 
did not make a public announcement of his dis- 
covery until the 16th of May, when he communi- 
cated a paragraph to the London Free Press, and 
forwarded copies of the paper to various astrono- 
mers in this country. It runs thus: ‘ Astronomers 
will be interested to learn that a new star has 
made its appearance in the constellation of Corona 
Borealis. It is of the third magnitude, and is 
situated about one degree S.E. by E. of Epsilon 
Coronz, and three degrees from Pi Ophiuchi, in 
a direct line between the two. It also forms the 
apex of an equilateral triangle with Beta and Zeta 
Herculis. Hour of observation, 9 p.m., 14th May, 
at London, C.W.”’ It will be remarked that in this 
communication no reference is made to any obser- 
vation of the star previous to the 14th of May, 
probably because Mr. Barker merely intended his 
notice to refer to its appearance at the date of his 
letter. But these observations are of historical and 
scientific value; and the author has not failed to 
press for any further particulars or corroborative 
facts which it may be in Mr. Barker’s power to 
furnish. Several European astronomers, ignorant 
of Mr. Barker's observations, have conjectured 
that the star must have burst forth with astonishing 
suddenness. Mr. Schmidt, of Athens, a prac- 
tised observer, thought it could not have been so 
bright as a star of the fifth magnitude on the 12th 
of May, early in the evening, or he must have 
perceived it; and M. Courbaisse, at La Rochelle, 
was convinced it was invisible to the naked eye on 
the llth; yet at this date it must have shone, 
according to Mr. Barker’s observations, as a star 
of the second magnitude. This is by no means 
a solitary instance in proof of the little value which 
attaches in many cases of a similar kind to merely 
negative evidence. In his own astronomical practice 
the author had met with startling instances, and 
striking ones may be found in the history of these 


the celebrated new star of 1572, which he detected 
on returning home from his laboratory, and which 
was then shining as a star of the first magnitude, 
could not have been visible an hour or so previously, 
and yet, keen observer as he was, he is well 
known to have been preceded by several days in 
the discovery of that wonderful object. Astrono- 
mers generally, however, may not be disposed to 
attach so little weight to negative evidence in a 
case of this kind, as from his own experience Mr. 
Hind was inclined to do, and it will be most desir- 
able to possess every particular relating to Mr. 
Barker’s observations between the 4th and 14th of 
May, which it may be in his power to furnish. 
Mr. Barker thinks he saw this star one or two 
years earlier, when the constellation was in the 
S.E., about 9 p.m., and Sir John Herschel 
announces his having recorded a star in this very 
position in one of his revisions of the heavens. The 
apparition of this star will be memorable as having 
afforded an opportunity of applying the spectrum 
analysis to one of this class of objects. The valuable 
and highly interesting observations by Mr, W. 
Huggins and others are the results. 

‘On the Conversion of Wind Charts into Passage 
Charts,’ by Mr. F'. Gatton, 

‘On Comets, and especially on the Comet of 
1811,’ by Mr. C, Varuey. 

SATURDAY. 

Report on the Theory of Numbers, by Prof. 
H. J. S. Ssara. 

‘On Tschirnhausen’s Method of Transformation 
of Algebraic Equations, and some of its Modern 
Extensions,’ by Prof. R. Hartey. 

‘On Differential Resolvents,’ by Prof. R. 
Hag _ey. 

‘On Complexes of the Second Order,’ by Prof. 
PLiickER. 

‘ On a Property of Surfaces of the Second Order,’ 
by Prof. H. J. S. Sutra. 

‘On a New Geometrical Theorem relative to the 





Theory of Reflexion and Refraction of Polarized 
Light (Isotropic Media),’ by M. A. Cornu.— 
The direction of the luminous vibration relatively 
to the plane of polarization of a ray has not been 
yet stated in a way which is quite incontestable. 
Fresnel, in his admirable memoir ‘On the Mechan- 
ical The of the Reflexion and Refraction of 
Polarized Light,’ concludes that the vibration is 
perpendicular to the plane of polarization. M‘Cul- 
lagh and Neumann have found again the same 
formule, but by supposing, on the contrary, that 
the vibration is within the plane of polarization. It 
seems that no middle term might exist between 
both these theories, and that the three rays have 
necessarily their vibration in the identical position 
compared with their respective plane of polarization. 
However, there is a third method, or, in other 
words, a third theory, extremely simple, —the 
author would not say extremely plausible,—which 
will lead us to the opinion of Fresnel respecting 
the refracted ray, and to the opinion of M‘Cullagh 
respecting both the others. The only principle to 
be admitted, besides the exact transversality of 
the vibrations, is the following —the refracted 
vibration is perpendicular to the incident and re- 
flected vibrations. We have, indeed, no theoretical 
ground for admitting, & priori, this principle; but 
if the consequence of it agree with the results of 
the other theories, it will merit to attract the atten- 
tion of the theorists of optics, and, in fact, it will 
constitute a new theorem. With the help of this 
principle, it is easy to determine the position of the 
reflected and refracted vibrations, if the position 
of the incident vibration is given. The resulting 
formula is— 
tanga _ tang B 

cos (i—r) cos (i +7) 
in which a, 8, y are the angles of the incident, 
reflected and refracted vibrations with the plane 
of incidence, ¢ and x the angles of incidence and 
refraction. Seeing that the vibrations are besides 
transversal, theabove formula determines them com- 
pletely. But if this theory is exact, that formula is 
nothing else than the analytical translation of the 
law of the rotation of the planes of polarization 
of the three rays—a law first stated by Fresnel, 


= cotang y 


and which, according to the same notations, ma: 
phenomena of variable stars. Tycho Brahe thought | : ad sia 


be written— 

cotang a ___ cotang 8 

cos (i—7) cos (t+ 7) 
a, B, y being the angle of the vibration with the 
plane of incidence. M‘Cullagh arrives, on the con- 
trary, at the expression— 

tang a tang 6B 

cos (¢—r) cos (+7) 
It is obvious that our formula agrees with the 
formula of Fresnel for the refracted ray, and with 
the formula of M‘Cullagh according to the incident 
and reflected rays. It is easy to conclude, from 
this theory, that under the normal incidence the 
luminous vibration rotates a right angle when the 
ray penetrates in the second medium. It would 
be interesting to look for a direct verification of 
that conclusion; but it seems difficult to realize 
an experiment in which the surfaces limiting the 
medium do not produce an even number of those 
rotations, so that the vibration does not come 
again to its first direction. The author could have 
exposed that property of polarized light under a 
more modest form,—that is to say, as a simple 
corollary of kif)wn theorems ; but he fancied that it 
was more useful, in the actual state of optics, to 
erect it as a new theory, in order to show, first, 
that the geometrical simplicity of the principles 
does not constitute the most plausible theories: 
thus it is prudent to conclude that the greater geo- 
metrical simplicity of the M‘Cullagh theory is no 
sufficient ground to reject the theory of Fresnel, 
though more complicated. Besides, the proposal of 
a new principle, very little obvious @ priori, is a 
good occasion to remember the feeble degree of 
evidence of the principles used in the other theories. 
After a further examination, it will appear that it 
is neither more nor less difficult to admit that the 
refracted vibration is perpendicular to both the 
others, than to admit, for the luminous ether, 
the same density in all the media like Fresnel, or 
the same density like M‘Cullagh. 





= cotang y 


= tang y 





‘On the Hyperelliptic Functions, Gépel and 
Weierstrass Systems,’ by Mr. W. H. L. Russa, 
—The author of these papers gave an explanation 
of the methods discovered by Gépel and Rosenhain, 
for the comparison of the hyperelliptic funetions. 
After pointing out their enormous complication, he 
stated that a simpler method had been discovered 
by Dr. Weierstrass, which he illustrated by show- 
ing how Abel’s theorem had been employed by 
that mathematician in deducing the periods of 
elliptic and hyperelliptic functions. 

‘On Practieal Hypsometry,’ by Mr. J. A. Euzas, 
—-The object of this paper was to furnish a rule by 
which heights might be calculated from observa- 
tions of the barometer and thermometer, with the 
same accuracy as by Laplace’s complete formula 
(of which it is a mathematical transformation), but 
without any tables whatever, and therefore without 
the use of logarithms. The following local example 
will best illustrate the rule. On Wednesday last, 
August 22, an aneroid barometer at the towing- 
path, Station Side, Nottingham, stood at 30°02, 
and at Mount Vernon at 29°82; the sum of these 
numbers is 59°84, and their difference 0°20; multi- 

lying this difference by 52,400, we obtain 
10,480°00, which, divided by the sum, or 59°84, 
gives the quotient 175, which requires to be.cor- 
rected for temperature. The thermometer at each 
station was 65°; the sum of 65, 65 (the two tem- 
peratures), and 836, is 966, and this divided by 
900 gives 1:073. Multiplying 175 by 1:073 to the 
nearest unit, we find 188, the number of feet in 
the difference of level. If a mercurial barometer 
had been used, we must have diminished this 
result by two and one-third times the difference of 
the temperature of the mereury. This rule gives 
accurate results for all British heights, and, if only 
aneroid barometers are used, may be employed for 
all heights under 3,000 feet all over the world. 
Greater heights must be calculated in sections of 
about 3,000 feet each. 

‘On Plane Stigmatics,’ by Mr. A. J, Exi1s.— 
In analytical geometry, and in modern higher 
geometry, inexplicable results are perpetually 
occurring, well known as “imaginary” pointe, 
lines, circles, and soon. The object of this paper 
was to point out the extremely simple theory by 
which the writer has been able, not only to explain 
all these, but to show that all the ‘‘real,” as well 
the “imaginary” results, are but particular cases 
of one general conception, which he has termed 
“‘stigmatics,” or the correspondence of points 
(stigmata). Two series of points, termed for dis- 
tinction ‘‘indices” and “‘ stigmata,” and situated 
anywhere upon a plane, are supposed to be so 
related by some known law that the position of a 
point in one set determines the positions of a known 
number of points in the other set. If the index and 
stigma be the two extremities of an ordinate in 
Cartesian geometry, this conception explains every 
case of “imaginary” intersection, &c., by supposing 
the index to be anywhere on the plane, and not con- 
fined to one straight line, and the ordinate to have 
any inclination, and not to be always parallel to one 
straight line,—restrictions which are not noticed 
in the corresponding equations. If the index and 
stigma be two homologous points in an homo- 
graphy or involution, the imaginary double points, 
and, afterwards, imaginary double rays are readily 
explained.—A series of diagrams illustrated some of 
the simplest cases, and showed that the writer had 
for the first time completely solved the problem of 
the geometrical signification of imaginaries in plane 
geometry. 

Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE, 
MONDAY. 

‘On the Magnesium Lamp,’ by Mr. H. Larkin. 
— On Thursday evening two of the magnesium lamps 
had been exhibited at the conversazione of the 
Association, when the light was much admired. 
From the paper it appeared that the distinguishing 
peculiarity of these lamps is that they burn mag- 
nesium in the form of powder, instead of riband or 
wire, and do not depend on clockwork or any 
similar extraneous motive power for their action. 
The stream of the metal powder is mixed with a 
small portion of gas and fine sand in its progress 
through the tube; they escape together at its 
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mouth, where they are ignited, and continue 
burning with a brilliant flame. The author of the 
paper stated that the present price of the light was 
1l. per hour. 

‘On the Olefines in Relation to the Isomerism 
of Vinic Alcohols,’ by Mr. E. T. Cuapman and 
Mr. W. THorp. 

“On the Refraction and Dispersion Equivalents 
ef Chiorine, Bromine, and Iodine,’ by Dr. Guap- 
STONE. 

‘On the Chemical Action of Medicines,’ by Dr. 
BENCE JONES. 

‘On the Sources of the Fat of the Animal Body,’ 
by Mr. J. B. Lawes and Mr. J. H. Ginserr. 

‘On the Accumulation of the Nitrogen of 
Manure in the Soil,’ by Mr. J. B. Lawes and Mr. 
J. H. GiBerr. 

TUESDAY. 

Report on Isomeric Alcohols, by Mr. J. A. 
WANELYN. 

Report on the Synthesis of certain Organic 
Acids, by Mr. A. R. Carron. 

‘On the Action of Chlorine on Amyline,’ by 
Dr. Baver. 

‘On some Phenomena connected with the 
Melting and Solidifying of Wax,’ by Mr. C. 
TOMLINSON. 

Dr. JANSSEN then read two papers to the Section 
in French, the subject of the first being, ‘Sur le 
Spectre de lAtmosphtre Terrestre et celui de la 
Vapeur d’Eau,’ and ‘Sur une Spectroscope & 
Vision Directe.’ 

‘On the Origin of Muscular Force in Animals,’ 
‘by Dr. Lyon Priayrair. 

‘On the Nature and Properties of Ozone and 
Antozone demonstrated experimentally,’ by Prof. 
J. M‘GauLEy.—The Chairman (Dr. Miller), after 
Prof. M‘Gauley had occupied nearly half an hour, 
intimated to him that he must bring his paper to 
a close in five minutes.—Mr. M‘Gauley begged to 
be allowed to complete his statement; but Dr. 
Miller insisted on his bringing his remarks to a 
close, as there was another paper to read, and it 
‘was now past three o’clock.—Prof. M‘Gauley 
submitted. 

‘On the Purification of Terrestrial Drinking 
Waters by Neutral Sulphate of Alumina,’ by Mr. 
A, Biro. 





Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
SATURDAY. 

‘On the Lower Greensand of Bedfordshire,’ by 
Mr. J. F. WaLkER.—The value of the paper, it 
appeared from the subsequent remarks of Mr. 
ETHERIDGE and Dr. Foster, was that it proved the 
occurrence of Wealden fossils in the greensand 
deposits, thus showing unconformability in those 
beds, and also that it added to previous knowledge 
as to the extension of those beds northwards, which 
was of value, as the phosphoric deposits are being 
used in the manufacture of artificial manure. 

‘On a Case of Gradual Change of Form and 
Position of Land at the South End of the Isle of 
Walney,’ by Mr. R. A. Peacock.—The object of 
the writer was to get those at the head of the 
Ordnance Survey to procure some record of the 
great changes going on upon the coast, which in 
many cases had already made the published maps 
misleading. 

In the course of a discussion which followed, the 
PRESIDENT (Prof. Ramsay) doubted if the Ordnance 
Department would engrave the old lines upon the 
plates of new maps, Sir Henry James, the head of 
the Staff, being afraid of asking for more money.— 
Dr. Foster, Mr. Kine, and Mr. PENGELLY gave 
instances of the destructive action going on around 
our coasts, owing to the action of the sea upon the 
land; houses and even villages being destroyed, 
and towns compelled to migrate.—Mr. PATTERSON 
reminded the Section, however, that there was also 
@ process of compensation going on in the formation 
of new land by silting, &c., at various points.— 
Mr. J. Wyatt instanced the recovery of land in 
this way in Lincolnshire, where a company had 
been formed for the purpose.—The PRESIDENT 
remarked that the great permanent source of com- 
pensation was not surface deposits of that kind, 
but the elevation of land from below, which was 
also known to be going on. Having made allusion 





to the connexion which existed, long geological 
ages ago, between the British Isles and the Conti- 
nent, he said that this connexion probably existed 
about the time of the glacial epoch. A vast plain 
appeared to have been the connecting link, across 
which, no doubt, had travelled those animals of 
huge size and reptiles whose remains were 
found in the British islands, having migrated 
thither from the East. The connexion between 
England and Ireland had probably been severed at 
an earlier period than that between England and 
France, and to this circumstance and to the com- 
paratively limited number of reptiles which had 
reached Ireland before the separation, he was 
disposed to attribute the present freedom of the 
country from those intruders, an exception pro- 
verbially attributed to the influence of St. Patrick. 
As to the mode of severance, he was disposed to 
look for it more in a gradual wasting away than in 
any sudden submersion. A compensating system, 
however, existed in that gradual upheaval taking 
place at different parts of the coast of which he 
had already spoken. Arguments were put forward 
in support of the assertion that since the Roman 
period parts of the Scotch coast had risen as much 
as 25 feet. Unquestionably remains of whales and 
submerged canoes had been found at a level above 
the present high-water mark, which it was difficult 
to suppose they could have reached except on the 
theory thus propounded. 
MONDAY. 

‘On the Occurrence of Felis Lynx as a British 
Fossil,’ by Dr. W. H. Ransom. 

Prof. Pxiturps said the discovery of this fossil 
(which has been made in a cave in Pleasley Vale) 
made a positive addition to the list of pleistocene 
fossils, and was also of value as evidence of the 
distribution of temperature in past times. He added, 
that he thought they would have to widen their 
ideas as to the range of quadrupeds in past times. 

‘On the Discovery of Ancient Trees below the 
Surface of the Land, at the Western Dock, now 
being constructed at Hull,’ by Mr. J. OLpHaM. 

‘On the Occurrence of Rhetic Beds, &c. near 
Gainsborough,’ by Mr. F. M. Burton. 

‘On the various Tracts of England and Wales 
in which no productive Beds of Coal can reasonably 
be looked for,’ by Sir R. I. Murcatson.—Sir 

Roderick combated (with qualifications and reser- 
vations) the views put forward by Mr. Godwin- 
Austen as to the probable existence of coal-mea- 
sures underneath London and the south-eastern 
counties of England. Sir Roderick stated that his 
own view was that productive coal-measures could 
not be looked for in Essex, Kent, Sussex, Middle- 
sex, Hants, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
&e. The paper proceeded to give detailed reasons 
for believing that the coal formations of France 
and Belgium did not extend in any quantity under- 
neath the Channel. 

Prof. PHILLIPS expressed an opinion that the 
Leicestershire coal-field would yet be considerably 
extended.—Sir W. G. ArmsTronG said he was 
not able to speak on the geological question, and 
in reference to that of the extent of the supply his 
lips were sealed by his being a member of the 

Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 

matter judicially.—After remarks by Mr. PEN- 
GELLY, Mr. G. Maw, Dr. Daattsu, Prof. HarK- 
NEss, and Dr. SopwitH, Mr. W._ F. Wess, of 
Newstead Abbey, gave some particulars of an 
experiment he is making in sinking for coal in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, the locality being con- 
sidered very unpromising by Sir R. Murchison. 
If he did not meet with coal, he remarked, he 
should at least prove its non-existence there, and 
so add to geological information. 

‘Eight Years’ Researches in Asia Minor,’ by 
Mons. PIERRE DE TCHIHATCHEF. 

‘On some Characters of the Brain and Skull in 
Plesiosaurus,’ by Mr. H. G. SEELEY. 

‘On the Aspect and Habits of the Cambridge 
Pterodactyle,’ by Mr. H. G. SEELEY. 

‘On the Miocene Flora of North Greenland,’ by 
Prof. O. HEER. 


TUESDAY. 


‘On a Curious Lode or Mineral Vein at New 
Rosewarne Mine, Gwinear, Cornwall,’ by Dr. C. 





| Le Neve Foster.—Dr. Foster observed, that it 


was chiefly remarkable as being a brecciated lode. 
containing rounded pebbles. The lode or vein ran 
east and west, and dipped south, the average dip 
being about 85 degrees. The surrounding rock was 
the ordinary “ killas,” or a hard shale, for which 
the name of clay-slate was not appropriate. The 
lode, which had an average width of about 8 feet, 
contained on the north side mainly tin, and on the 
south copper ore. The “tinny,” or stanniferous 
part, some 6 feet wide, consisted of fragments of 
killas, elvan, and killas—breccia, cemented mainl 

by quartz, tinstone, inispickel, and chlorite. The 
fragments were mostly angular, but some of the 
pieces of killas and elvan were rounded—in many 
cases sufficiently so to be called true pebbles. The 
whole history of the formation of the lode de- 
scribed by Dr. Foster implied an enormous lapse 
of time. 

‘On the Drift Deposit of the Weaver Hills,’ by 
Mr. E. Brown. 

‘On the Characters of Dolichosaurus, a Lizard- 
like Serpent of the Chalk,’ by Mr. H. G. SEELEY. 

‘On the Sinking of Annesley Colliery,’ by Mr. 
E. HEDLEY. 

‘On a Peculiar Denudation of a Coal-Seam in 
Coates’ Park Colliery,’ by Mr. J. OaKEs. 

‘On the Relations of the Upper and Lower 
Crags near Norwich,’ by Mr. J. F. Taytor. 

‘On the Island of St. John, in the Red Sea (the 
Ophiodes of Strabo),” by Dr. Bexe.—Dr. Beke 
gave an account of his visit to the Island of St. 
John, in the Red Sea, which he described as an 
up-raised coral reef, with a sharp volcanic peak in 
the centre. It afforded neither water nor vegetable 
productions, but was quite barren. There was evi- 
dence along both coasts of the Red Sea of the land 
uprising. The Doctor exhibited a number of geo- 
logical specimens collected on the island. 

The PresmDenT said the pieces of rock were all 
igneous, and there was a serpentine coating on 
some of them.—Mr. ETHERIDGE thought the fossils 
were of the ordinary Indian Ocean species. 

‘On the Miocene Flora of North Greenland,’ by 
Prof. O. HEER. 

‘Observations on, and Additions to, the List of 
Fossils found in the Boulder Clay of Caithness, 
N.B.,’ by Mr. C. W. Praca. 

‘On the Occurrence of Flint Implements near 
Thetford, on the Little Ouse,’ by Mr. H. Brice, 

un. 

“a On the Anglo-Belgian Basin of the Forest-bed 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the Union of England 
with the Continent during the Glacial Period,’ by 
the Rev. J. Gunn.—A question of the greatest 
importance had been raised by Mr. Godwin-Austen 
with reference to the extension of the Belgian coal- 
measures to this country. It was evident that in 
the mesozoic period, the continuous ranges of chalk 
in Belgium, France, and England formed a basin, 
in which tertiaries were deposited. The writer of 
the paper, after researches carried on upwards of 
thirty years, had come to the conclusion that the 
forest-bed was the estuarine deposit of some great 
river or rivers flowing westward, closed on the south 
by a ridge of chalk-hills, and open to the sea on the 
north; and that such ancient river or rivers were 
now represented by the several rivers flowing into 
the German Ocean between the mouths of the 
Scheldt and the Rhine. Thus there might be said to 
be on the English coast the remains of an estuary 
without a river, and on the Belgian side of a river 
or rivers without an estuary. The rev. gentleman 
followed up a description of the deposits by a 
remark that he strongly suspected the disruption 
of this country from the Continent took place at a 
more recent period than was assigned to it by 
geologists generally. His impression was that the 
forest-bed and the crag-series which preceded it 
could only be studied to advantage in connexion 
with and as part of the corresponding beds of the 
Continent. 

A very animated and rather lengthy discussion 
arose upon the questions raised in this paper.—The 
PRESIDENT said he began to strongly suspect that 
even the valley of the Thames might be filled with 
glacial drift, showing that it was submerged during 
the glacial period. 
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Section D.—BIOLOGY. 
MONDAY. 


Ona New Molluscoid Animal allied to Pelonaia 
(Forbes and Goodsir),’ by Dr. C. M‘IntosH.—The 
specimen was found on the beach at St. Andrews, 
after a severe storm, in 1861, measured 1 inch in 
length, in shape like an elongated Florence flask 
with the bottom a little produced and the neck much 
elongated. Its test is constructed like sand-paper, 
the particles forming essential constituents of the 
mass ; and at the wide end there is a series of hairs 
formed by prolongations of the basis structure, 
with sand particles and mud attached. Within 
this test lies a series of interlaced muscular fibres, 
which cross each other at right angles, and which 
muscular coat can be readily separated from the 
internal (and somewhat fibrous) surface of the test. 
The branchial sac is elongated, has its meshes of 
a square or slightly oblong form, ciliated at the 
edges, and is continued along the narrow part of the 
animal to the terminal apertures, the oral one of 
which has no tentacular fringes. Its structure, so 
far as the specimen was preserved, was detailed, 
and it was mentioned that its digestive system 
agreed in general with Pelonaia. In conclusion, 
the species differs from Pelonaia, as described by 
Forbes and Goodsir, in the extreme production of 
the portion sustaining the apertures; and in the 
structure of the test, which in P. glabra is thin and 
diaphanous, like parchment, and in P. corrugata 
thick, cartilaginous and transversely wrinkled, 
while here it is likesand-paper. The shelf or trans- 
verse ridge in the interior of the mantle, as shown 
in the figure of P. glabra, is absent. It differs 
also very characteristically from the Boltenia.—The 
same author communicated some remarks on the 
Turbellaria and Annelida of North Uist, of which 
he had found about 110 species, including many 
rare and some new examples. He also exhibited 
numerous coloured drawings of new and rare 
marine animals recently got in the Hebrides and 
St. Andrews Bay. 

A short discussion followed this paper, relative 
to the ectoparasitic nature of the Polynoina. 


Dr. P. Wricut had observed Polynoé  scolo- 


pendrina in a tube formed by itself.—Dr. 
M‘IntosH and Mr. Lankester had met with 
many Polynoina in the tubes of other worms, on 
which they fed. 

‘On the Power which some Rotifers have of 
attaching themselves by means of a Thread,’ by 
Mr. R. GARNER. 

‘On Variations in the great Arterial Blood Ves- 
eels,’ by Dr. G. D. Gras. 

‘On Reversed Sexual Characters in a Butterfly, 
and their Interpretation on the Theory of Modi- 
fications and Adaptive Mimicry (illustrated by 
specimens),’ by Mr. A. R. WaLLace.—In this paper 
the author, who is an independent originator of 
the theory advanced by Darwin, gave the result of 
some of his own and Mr. Bates’s observations on 
the origin of species in Lepidoptera. The Heli- 
conide, a group of butterflies with a powerful odour, 
such as to cause birds to avoid eating them, were 
simulated by the females of another group, which 
had no smell, and might otherwise fall ready 
victims to birds. By their great resemblance to the 
cbnoxious butterflies, the scentless females were 
enabled to escape pursuit, and deposit their eggs. 
In different regions there were different species, 
thus imitating and being imitated. Mr. Wallace 
conceived that this case was a crucial test of the 
truth of the Darwinian doctrine. The females least 
like the Heliconide had always been more subject 
to destruction, and consequently by this process of 
natural selection the present state of very close 
resemblance had resulted. 

Prof. Huxtey cautioned Mr. Wallace against 
considering this as a decisive case. It was explained 
quite as completely by the teleological doctrine of 
thelate Dr. Paley.— Mr. HERBERT SPENCER thought 
he could show that the case described by Mr. 
Wallace could not be satisfactorily explained by 
Dr. Paley’s teaching. He understood Mr. Wallace 
that the imitation was not complete, and varied in 
different individuals. This incompleteness was not 
to be explained were we to assume that the one 
butterfly was made in imitation of the other by the 





Creator; but it was readily accounted for by the 
law of evolution. 

‘Notes on the Structure of the Echinoidea regu- 
laria, with special Reference to their Classification,’ 
by Mr. C. Stewart. 

‘On the Asexual Reproduction and Anatomy of 
Cheetogaster vermicularis (Miill.),’ by Mr. E. Ray 
LANKESTER.—The Cheetogaster is a minute worm, 
one-eighth of an inch long, parasitic on the common 
water-snail. Its most remarkable peculiarities are, 
the presence of oral bristles differing from those of 
the body, the very small number of segments (five) 
composing it, and the total absence of cilia and 
reproductive organs. The author described its 
anatomy minutely, and its mode of reproducing by 
budding. 

‘On some Points in the Structure of Limulus, 
Recent and Fossil,’ by Mr. H. Woopwarp. 

‘On the Crustacea, Echinodermata, Polyzoa, 
and Ccelenterata of the Hebrides,’ by the Rev. 
A. M. Norman. 

Report on the Ostracoda dredged amongst the 
Hebrides, by Mr. G. 8. Brapy. 

‘On the Structure and Growth of the Ovarian 
Ovum in the Gasterosteus Leiurus,’ by Dr. Ransom. 

TUESDAY. - 

‘On Comatula rosacea, C. celtica, and other 
Marine Animals from the Hebrides,’ by Dr. Car- 
PENTER. 

‘Notes on Lithosia Caniola, with reference to 
its Origin as a Species,’ by Prof. E. P. Wricut. 

‘On the Probable Cause of the Existence of a 
North European Flora in the West of Ireland, as 
referred to by the late Prof. E. Forbes,’ by Mr. H. 
HENNEssyY. 

‘On the Ballast Flora of the Coasts of Durham 
and Northumberland,’ by Mr. J. Hoge. 

‘On Colour and Chromula,’ by Mr. J. J. 
CHESTER. 

‘On the Occurrence of Lemna arrhiza in Epping 
Forest,’ by Mr. W. Mocerince. 

‘On the Zones of the Conifere from the Medi- 
terranean to the Crest of the Maritime Alps,’ by 
Mr. W. Moceringe. 

‘On the Scientific Cultivation of a Salmon 
River,’ by Mr. F. Buckianp. 

Report on Oyster Cultivation, by Mr. F. 
BuckLAnD.—The author began by explaining that 
it was difficult to give, in a few minutes, the result 
of a whole year’s information. He would confine 
his remarks principally to the history of the living 
spat of the oyster, the chemical analysis of the 
meat and the mother liquor of the oyster, to the 
adhesions of the various substances to which they 
loved to adhere, and to the marketable value 
of the oysters as tested by weight. He proceeded 
to describe the exceedingly interesting action and 
movements displayed by the young oyster when 
first emitted from its mother’s shell, giving the 
reason why they sometimes floated on the surface 
of the water, and sometimes sank to the bottom, 
the use to which the young oyster places its ciliz, 
expressing it as his opinion that these organs never 
dropped off, but were absorbed after the young 
oyster became fixed. He then exhibited a great 
variety of substances to which the oysters seemed 
to have a natural preference for adhering. Among 
these were several curiosities, such as a “plague 
pipe,” to which an oyster had fixed itself, an ordi- 
nary pipe, presented to him by Sir Walter Trevel- 
yan, in the bowl of which no less than three oysters 
had taken up their position ; also some old-fashioned 
wine or spirit bottles, from the North Sea and 
Loch Ryan, presented by Sir William Wallace. 
He then proceeded to describe the result of the 
chemical analysis which he had instituted in con- 
junction with A. Pythian Tarner, Esq., giving the 
amounts of mineral matter, the animal and also 
the fatty matter. The results obtained showed that 
the phosphates were more important in the compo- 
sition of the meat of the oyster than any other of 
the ingredients, and hence their great practical use 
for invalids and in sea-sickness. He also gave 
practical deductions as to choice of proper places 
where oysters should be laid in order to obtain a 
good supply of these phosphates. He then described 
the process of the growth of the oyster-shell, 
and detailed the manner in which the oyster 
formed the shell from the mother-liquor, the mode 





also by which the little oysters were enabled 
to form their shell inside the mother-shell. His 
observations enabled him to come to the con- 
clusion as to the possible way in which the young 
oyster was enabled to attach itself to various 
articles. He had been enabled to collect samples 
of oysters from almost every part of the United 
Kingdom. These have been accurately weighed, 
and he gave a table showing the relative value 
(commercially speaking) of oysters from oyster-beds, 
or proposed oyster-beds of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales. He stated that he was still 
carrying on his experiments at Herne Bay; and he 
was happy to be enabled to report that the French 
system of oyster-culture had been] successfully 
carried out in a creek near Havant, not far from 
Portsmouth ; and, although he had not yet seen 
the results of the experiments himself, he could not 
help congratulating the managers upon their well- 
deserved success. Determined that England should 
be well represented, and that her oyster-fisheries 
should not be entirely ignored by our neighbours 
in France, he had at this moment one set of spe- 
cimens at the Fish-Culture Exhibition at Arcachon, 
in the south, and another at a similar exhibition at 
Boulogne, in the north of that country, as well as 
his own collection at the Horticultural Gardens, 
South Kensington, where he trusted to make a 
complete series illustrative of the culture of oysters, 
as well as that of salmon. 

On the Indians of Vancouver Island,’ by Mr. 
J. K. Lorp.—The author gave a clear and able 
description of the customs of the Indians, their 
weapons, domestic animals, together with other 
most interesting peculiarities. He began by showing 
that the numbers of these Indians were steadily 
decreasing ; he described their personal appearance 
as being strangely modified by the habit the coast 
tribes have of sitting continuously in their canoes 
and in their lodges. Especial reference was made 
to the curious fact that the teeth of most of the 
inland Indians are ground down to the gum by the 
sand which is drifted on to the salmon when 
exposed for drying in the sun; for it is upon this 
dried fish the savages subsist entirely during the 
winter months. The lecturer exhibited an under- 
jaw, in which the teeth were thus worn away. 
He then went on to point out the curious fashion 
this curious people have of altering the form of 
the skull during infancy, either making it flat or 
conical, by means of pressure. Engravings of these 
skulls, &c. are given in Mr. Lord’s ‘ Naturalist 
in Vancouver Island.’ A deformity humorously 
shown was a fashion and mark of beauty in riper 
years. The curious ideas relative to the disposal of 
the dead and the rites of burial were also men- 
tioned. Mr. Lord then gave many most valuable 
particulars relative to the native dogs, and the pro- 
bability of a dog having been imported from Japan 
which had a long, silky coat; and the natives 
used to shear these animals as we shear sheep, 
using the coat for the manufacture of rugs; 
but since the introduction of blankets by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the dog has disappeared 
from want of protection, and become extinct. He 
showed that the art of weaving was known to 
these tribes at a very early period of their history. 
The religion of these people is very remarkable, 
and they entertain curious beliefs in sacred days 
and periods and sacrifices to the sun; they believe 
in witchcraft and in deities representing good and 
evil. Animals, plants which are eatable, fish and 
birds, were believed to have been at one time 
human. The remarkable custom of obtaining the 
“medicine,” to guard them through life, called 
tomanawax, was ably described. They measure 
their sequence of the seasons by the ripening of 
berries and opening of flowers, the arrival of the 
crane and wild goose, spawning of fish, &c. Copious 
vocabularies of the different languages, and the 
jargon called Chinook, as spoken by the different 
tribes west of the Rocky Mountains, were sub- 
mitted to the meeting. The names and words 
seemed to be harsh, and decidedly unmusical. He 
then explained a valuable collection of stone wea- 
pons dug by himself from the ancient river-gravels 
of the upper Columbia river; these were inter- 
mixed with stone beads, shells of the Ventaliodd, 
the parasitic barnacles found on the skin of the 
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whale, buttons made from sea-shells, human 
skulls and bones. These relics were buried at a 
great depth, and no trade exists at present be- 
twixt the Indians there resident at the present 
time with those dwelling on the sea-coast; the 
distance from the sea is nearly a thousand miles. 
The lecturer drew new and important conclusions 
from these facts. Lastly, the lodges and canoes 
were described, and these, it appears, vary among 
the different tribes, each tribe to a great extent 
having a form of canoe peculiar to itself. A won- 
derful ‘‘ medicine,” called a ‘‘ copper,” was exhi- 
bited, from Fort Rupert, painted on its surface 
with brilliant colours, depicting quaint heraldic 
devices ; also, a large slate dish, most exquisitely 
and elaborately sculptured by the Haida Indians | 
living on Queen Charlotte Island. Many other | 
curious and rare things were exhibited, and lucidly 
described ; numerous photographs also served to 
make the paper exceedingly valuable and enter- 
taining. Mr. Lord brought home a large collection 
of natural objects, to which frequent reference | 
was made. These are now deposited in the British | 
Museum. 

‘On the Application of the Greek and Latin | 
Languages to Scientific Nomenclature,’ by Mr. T. | 
Browne. 

‘ Botanical Notes of a Tour in the Islands of | 
Arran, West of Ireland,’ by Dr. E. P. Wricur. 

‘The Poor Man’s Garden,’ by Mr. N. B. 
Warp. 








Secrion D.—DEPARTMENT oF PHYSIOLOGY. 
MONDAY. 

Letter communicating the Result of an Appli- 
cation to the General Medical Council as to a 
Grant for Investigating the Physiological Action 
of Remedies, from Dr. AcLanD.—The application 
had been refused, on the ground that such investi- 
gation was not within the sphere of the Council's 
duties. 

‘On the Movements, Structure and Sounds of 
the Heart,’ by Dr. Srsson. 

‘On the Effects of the Pollution of Rivers,’ by 
Col. Sir J. E. ALEXANDER. 

Report on Amyle, by Dr. W. B. Ricnarpsow. 

‘On the Action of Carbonic Oxide on the Blood,’ 
by Dr. A. GAaMGEE.—When carbonic oxide is 
passed through venous blood, it acquires a persist- 
ently florid colour, which was first pointed out by 
Claude Bernard, and the colouring-matter, although 
it possesses a spectrum identical with that of 
ordinary blood, is distinguished from it by not 
yielding, when treated with reducing agents, the 
spectrum first described by Stokes as that of 
reduced or purple eruorine. This property of car- 
bonic oxide blood was first published by Hoppe. 
As e result of his own investigations, Dr. Gamgee 
has found :—First, that the peculiar compound of 
carbonic oxide and blood colouring-matter is formed 
even when the latter has been reduced, and is still 
in the presence of a large excess of a reducing 
solution. Secondly, that when the compound of 
carbonic oxide and colouring-matter is treated with 


and the solution presents all the optical properties 


‘On the Cranial Measurements, &c., of Modern 


of carbonic oxide blood. When this solution is Norwegians,’ by Dr. J. Hunt. 


boiled, the compound with the colouring-matter 
yields carbonic oxide gas. Fifthly, poisoning by 
pure carbonic oxide, or by the fumes of charcoal, 
invariably leads, before death occurs, to those 
changes which are characteristic of carbonic oxide 
blood ; becoming quite irreducible. Sorby’s micro- 
spectroscope answers admirably for these investi- 
gations; and the solution which Dr. Gamgee 
recommends for this special process is one con- 
taining tin, in preference either to sulphide of 
ammonium or protoxide of iron. Sixthly, whilst 
it results from Dr. Gamgee’s researches that no 
gas or poisonous agent exerts the peculiar action 
on blood colouring-matter, which is produced by 
CO, it is specially to be noticed that prussic acid | 
and laughing gas, which have the power of render- | 
ing blood florid, do not prevent its being reduced. 

Thus, the question which Claude Bernard suggested 


| some years ago, as to whether prussic acid exerts 


on blood a similar action to that of carbonic oxide, 
is answered in the negative. 
TUESDAY. | 

‘Supplementary Report of Experiments with 
Entozoa,’ by Dr. CoBBoLpD, 

‘ Physiological Demonstrations of Local Insen- 
sibility,’ by Dr. Ricnarpson.—Dr. Richardson | 
submitted the arm of Mr. Grove, the President of 
the Association, to his process for producing local 
anesthesia, and then proved the result by sticking 
needles into Mr. Grove’s arm, which seemed a 
proceeding rather pleasing than otherwise to the 
learned President. 

‘On Muscular Irritability, and the Relations | 
which exist between Muscle, Nerve, and Blood,’ | 
by Dr. Norgis. | 

‘On a Peculiar Change of Colour in a Mulatto,’ 
by Dr. Foster. | 

‘On the Normal Existence of Quinine as an | 
Animal Principle,’ by Mr. W. L. Scort. 

WEDNESDAY. 
‘On the Comparative Vitality of the Jewish 


Exhibition of a Slate Armlet, by Mr. A. H. W, 
INGRAM. 

‘Notice of a Kjékkenmédding in the Island of 
Herm,’ by Mr. J. W. FLower. 

‘On Human Remains from Poole’s Cavern,’ by 
Mr. J. PLant. 

‘On the Mental and Moral Characteristics of 
the Zulu Kafirs of Natal,’ by Dr. Mann. 

‘On the Stone Implements of the Esquimaux,’ 
by Sir E. Betcuer. 

WEDNESDAY. 

‘On the Power of Rearing Children among 
Savage Tribes,’ by Mr. 8. P. Day. 

‘On the Saracens in France,’ by M.G. Lacneav. 

‘On the Traces of an Irish Lake-Dwelling found 
by Capt. L’Estrange,’ by Mr. J. W. TENNANT. 

In the discussion on this paper, Mr. Evans 
remarked that the poet Spenser mentions the lake- 
dwellings of Ireland, whilst Mr. TyLor considered 
it certain that they were in existence as late as the 
time of Cromwell. 

‘On Flint Implements from the Drift of the 
Little Ouse Valley,’ by Mr. H. Price. 

‘On Ancient Engravings on Stone from South- 
ern Peru,’ by Mr. W. BouuakErt. 

The remarks printed in our last (p. 278) after 
Mr. Tylor’s paper read on Friday should have been 
accredited to that of Dr. Hunt, which followed it. 
Mr. Tylor’s paper related to the valuable explana- 
tions of ancient and modern superstitions and cus- 
toms, to be obtained from a study of the traditions 
and manners of modern savage tribes. 


SEcTion E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
FRIDAY. 

‘On the Migration of Cultivated Plants with 
reference to Ethnology,’ by Mr. J. CrawFrurp.— 
The earliest vegetable food of man, according to 
the author, must have been wild fruits, seeds and 
roots, the species necessarily varying with climate. 


and Christian Races,’ by Dr. RicharDson.—The | Some races of man are still confined to these 
author quoted a number of interesting statistics | primitive articles of food. The most important of 
bearing upon this question, showing that the these food-plants are those which can be made into 
Jewish race has a vitality considerably greater bread, such as the cereals. With the exception of 


than that of the Christian races amongst which it 
is dispersed. This he attributed to the temperance, 
faithfulness, and prudence of the race. 

An interesting discussion followed the paper, in 
which many remarkable examples among Jews of 
immunity from infectious disease were mentioned, 
and variously explained. 

‘Note on an Addition to the Sphygmograph,’ 
by Dr. Foster. 

‘On the Presence of Ammonia and its Homo- 
logues in the Blood,’ by Mr. W. L. Scorr. 








Section D.—DEPARTMENT or ANTHROPOLOGY. 
MONDAY. 
‘On the Stature and Bulk of the Irish, and on 
Degeneration of Race,’ by Dr. J. Beppor. 
‘On Skulls from Round Barrows in Dorsetshire,’ 





acetic acid, whilst hematine is formed, carbonic 
oxide is disengaged. Thirdly, that carbonic oxide, 
besides modifying the optical properties of the 
colouring-matter of blood, affeets in a remarkable 
manner the point at which it coagulates, so that, 
under its influence, an almost perfect separation of 
the hxmatoglobulin (using the term to express 
the normal colouring-matter of the blood) from the 
albumen may be effected. Normal ox’s blood, when 
diluted with nine times its volume of water, 
becomes turbid at 145° Fahr., and when the tem- 
perature has reached 172° Fahr. its colour is com- 
pletely destroyed. If such a blood solution have 
been treated with carbonic oxide, whilst, when the 
temperature has been raised to 172°, the albumen 
has separated in flakes, the blood colouring-matter 
remains wholly unchanged. It is only when the 
temperature is raised to about 185° that the 
colouring-matter commences to coagulate. The 
coagulum which is obtained on further heating is 
of a reddish colour, unlike that of normal blood. 
Fourthly, if blood be saturated with CO, and 
evaporated to dryness at a temperature below 
that at which the colourivg-matter coagulates, the 
dry residue yields its colouring-matter to water, 


by Mr. C. C. BLakr. 
‘ Anthropology of Caracas,’ by Mr. A. Ernst. 
‘On the Habits and Manners of the Marvar 
Tribes of India,’ by Dr. J. SHortr. 





by Mr. E. B. Boae. 
.* Papers from Lahore,’ by Prof. LritnEr. 
| . TUESDAY. 


|__ ‘ Researches into the Anthropology of Lower | 


| Brittany,’ by Dr. P. Broca. 
‘Remarks on two Extreme Forms of Human 


| Crania,’ by Prof. Huxtey.—One of these skulls | 


was that of a Tartar, an exceedingly round one, 
being nearly equal in breadth and length (977: 


lian, and represented the very extreme of the 
narrow type of skull, the cephalic index, or 
proportion of breadth to length, being the smallest 
on record (629 : 1000). Prof. Huxley then pro- 
ceeded to show how far the relative characters of 
these skulls might be lost sight of in the ordinary 
method of measurement. He insisted on the 
necessity of due care being taken to compare 
sections of skulls by super-position of the basi- 
cranial axes. 





| ‘On the Fishing Indians of Vancouver Island,’ | 


1000). The other was probably that of an Austra- | 


rice, not one of the cereals can be traced with un- 
doubted certainty, nor can we state their parent 
countries: this must be received as evidence of 
the vast antiquity of their cultivation, Wheat and 
barley must have been well known to the Egyptians 
before the earliest of the pyramids was built, for 
a people feeding on roots and fruits could not have 
possessed the power or the skill indispensable to 


| the construction of those stupendous monuments. 
| With regard to legumes, several of the cultivated 


| kinds can be traced to their wild originals. Lan- 
| 


guage often throws light on the birth-place and 


| migration of cultivated plants, and the result of this 


line of investigation, with regard to the cereals, 
‘has been to show that they originated at many 
| separate points. The influence of the various food- 
| plants on the character and civilization of the races 
| of man was dilated upon by the author, who con- 

cluded that no people ever attained a tolerable 
| degree of cultivation without the possession of the 
| higher cerealia. Had the food of the Britons some 
2,000 years ago been confined to the potato, Julius 
‘ Cesar would unquestionably have found our ances- 
| tors far greater barbarians than he describes them 
to have been. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Nast 
| pointed out the influence which other articles of 
food had upon the character of the ancient Britons 
and Irish, who possessed abundant herds of cows, 
and were a milk and cheese-eating people.—Mr. 
C. R. MarkHAM mentioned the ancient Peruvians 
of the basin of Lake Titicaca, who lived, as far as 
vegetable food was concerned, on roots, chiefly of 
ovalis and quinoa; he argued that too much stress 
ought not to be laid on wheat-eating as promoting 
civilization. 

‘On the Aleppy Mud Bank,’ by Mr. C. R. 
MarkKHAmM.—On the south-western coast of the 
Indian peninsula there exists a system of back- 
waters which forms a continuous natural line of 
communication from Travenderim to the Madras 
Railway, with the exception of one barrier of 
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land. At no very distant date the sea appears to} 


have washed the base of the ghauts; alluvial de- 
posits gradually encroached upon the sea, checked 
by the waves of the monsoon, and eventually a 
belt of land was formed, leaving, within, a line 
of backwaters, and becoming densely covered with 
cocoa-nut groves. This belt at one point forms the 
Aleppy mud bank, and the whole roadstead near 
it has a remarkably soft, muddy bottom. It is 
curious that this muddy bottom moves up and 
down the coast for about three miles, the cycle of 
movement occupying a period of several years. 
During the height of the monsoon the waters of 
the backwater are four feet higher than those of 
the ocean, and an enormous hydraulic pressure 
must thus be caused. In the same season, at low 
water, a series of mud volcanoes are observed to 
form on the beach, which eventually burst and 
disgorge quantities of vegetable matter mixed with 
mud. Boring instruments on the belt of land are 
found to penetrate through alluvial deposit into a 
great depth of moving softmud. It appears, there- 
fore, that there is a subterranean communication 
between the backwater and the sea, and that the 
tremendous pressure from the backwater, when it 
is higher than the sea, forces an immense mass of 
mud by the subterranean passage into the road- 
stead. Various schemes had been proposed for 
cutting through the Wurkally barrier, and thus 
completing the backwater communication; the 
plan of Mr. Barton was thought the most feasible, 
and will necessitate a cutting of fifty feet. 

‘On North and South Arabia,’ by Mr. W. G. 
PALGRAVE.—The subject discoursed upon by Mr. 
Palgrave was the division of Arabia into two dis- 
tinct regions, marked by peculiarities in physical 
conditions and modifications in the character of 
their inhabitants. The more northerly division 
included the highlands of Nejed, the seat of 
Wahabee domination, the more southerly the 
district of Oman. The population of the two 
regions is about equal. The two divisions are 
typified by their national colours, white for the 
northern and red for the southern; and wherever 
Arabs are found, two factions exist, who adopt 
these colours as their symbols,—violent factional 
feeling often existing amongst people who have 
lost all knowledge of the original cause of difference. 
The northern Arabs were a fine, intelligent, cour- 
teous race, with a cast of features like the typieal 
Ishmaelite. In the southern Arabs the type was 
different, the skin was darker, the features were no 
longer Semitic, but more nearly resembling the 
Coptic. The institttions of the southern people 
were more progressive than those of the northern. 
The language in the north was the pure Arabic 
of books; in the south there were great differences 
both in words and turns of expression,—these pecu- 
liarities not being accidental, but due to an original 
difference in language. It was the opinion of the 
most learned German philologists that the pecu- 
liarities in the idiom of southern Arabia indicated 
a connexion with Ethiopia, and must have origin- 
ated on the east coast of Africa. The Wahabee 
country was surrounded by deserts, and could never 
be of practical importance to the English nation. 
It is different with Oman, which is a rich and 
beautiful region, similar to the district of Bombay, 
and will soon become much more important to us, 
politically and commercially, than it is at present. 

‘On the Physical Geography of the Eastern 
Part of the Crimea and the Peninsula of Taman,’ 
by Prof. Anstrep.—The peninsula of Taman 
stretches out west beyond the whole range of the 
Caucasus, but it would only be a delta of the 
Kuban were it not for the very remarkable pheno- 
mena due to recent volcanic agency which it 
exhibits. These consist in a series of conical hills 
of mud, ranging for many miles, and connecting the 
voleaniec district of Tiflis with the Putrid Sea, which 
constantly emits sulphurous fumes. The physical 
condition of this part of Europe is quite excep- 
tional; the phenomena extending for a distance of 
1,000 miles. The conical hills of Taman areabout 250 
feet high, and extend for about thirty miles. There 
is a constant shifting of the actual point of erup- 
tion. The physical geography of the north-eastern 
shores of the Black Sea and its dependencies is 
certainly modified by these curious phenomena. 





They produce hills where we should otherwise 
have a dead flat, and the land is for the most part 
barren and unprofitable. Continuous, but very 
slow, subterranean action along this line is consis- 
tent with what we know concerning the axis of 
elevation that has for a very long geological period 
affected the land of the eastern hemisphere. All 
that part of the world has been elevated, and parts 
of it have been depressed in the later periods. The 
great plains of Europe and Asia were covered 
by the sea during a time comparatively recent, 
and the elevation has been on a line parallel with 
that of the mud volcanoes and eruption of hydro- 
carbon vapours and fluids. 

‘On the Physical Geography and Climate of 
Natal,’ by Dr. R. J. Mann.—Natal has a sea-coast 
of 150 miles, and is separated from the drier region 
of the interior by a range of mountains, or rather 
the ledge of the interior table-land, which lies at a 
distance of from 100 to 140 miles from the coast. 
The average summit of the ledge is from 5,000 to 
6,000 feet high, isolated peaks rising to between 
7,000 and 9,500 feet. The climate is sub-tropical, 
modified and softened by the effects of its peculiar 
configuration. In area Natal is equal to about two- 
thirds of England. From the frontier mountain 
ledge a subordinate ridge stretches across the 
middle of the colony, and from this again numerous 
short spurs branch off, between which flow the 
streams, about fifty in number, which flow through 
the land to the sea, As the mountains rapidly 
increase in height towards the frontier ridge, the 
general gradient of the land, from the sea upwards, 
is one in seventy; as a natural consequence, the 
colony possesses no navigable river, and the streams 
are liable to sudden floods, which greatly impede 
transit. Much of the excellence of the climate, 
however, depends on this gradual elevation. In 
the central region there is a perennial rainfall, and 
the valleys are filled with plantations of sugar, 
coffee, arrowroot, oranges, pine-apples, and bananas, 
whilst the hills are covered with cattle, horses, 
sheep, and grain-crops. The northern part of the 
colony lies in the basin of one considerable river. 
In the southern parts the mouths of the numerous 
rivers are closed by sandbanks, which are broken 
through in the seasons of flood, and closed up again 
at the end of the rainfall. The general surface of 
the land is composed of an endless succession of 
hills and valleys, the uplands being bare pasture, 
the sides clothed with evergreen trees, and the 
rapid rivers often leap from ridges two or three 
hundred feet in height. The prevailing winds are 
from the Indian Ocean, and are heavily laden with 
moisture, which is discharged over the land daily 
in the hot season, the cool, moist air rushing in as 
soon as the air over the land has been heated 
in the morning by the almost vertical sun. In 
Maritzburg, 2,000 feet high and forty miles from 
the sea, there are thunderstorms nearly every 
third day during the six months’ hot season. 
Summer heat in Natal is, therefore, remarkably 
tempered by the cloud-screen and the frequent 
showers. Almost every day in summer the sky gets 
cloudy soon afternoon; and the mean of the month 
never rises to 72° Fahr. The mean temperature 
for the six summer months is 69°5°, the night 
temperature rarely descends to 52°. In the winter 
months the sun shines with much less intensity 
upon the land, and the monsoon air-currents are 
therefore less violent. Comparatively unbroken 
sunshine reigns at this season, and the temperature 
rises to between 70° and 80° in the day, descending 
on rare occasions in the night to below the freezing- 
point ; the mean winter temperature is 59°9°. In 
summer, the vicissitude of temperature lies between 
day and day; in winter, between day and night. 
The mean of the annual rainfall at Maritzburg, for 
eight years, gives 30°11 inches. The author exhi- 
bited a series of tables and diagrams in illustration 
of the meteorological phenomena of the country as 
observed by himself during an eight years’ residence. 

SATURDAY. 

‘Notes on Eastern Persia and Western Beloo- 
chistan,’ by Col. F. J. Gotpsmm.—This memoir 
gave the principal results of journeys into little- 
known countries undertaken by the author (in 
1864-66) in surveying a line for the Indian tele- 
graph. The most important portion of his travels 





was that between Sabristan, S.E. of Kirman, and 
Chou, on the coast of Beloochistan, vid Bampur 
and the Pass of Fanoch. The author found that 
the city of Kirman lies very much more to the 
eastward and less to the southward of Yezd than 
itis supposed. In the march from Regan to Bampur 
Col. Goldsmid passed along a track different from 
that marked on Pottinger’s map; and between 
Bampur and the sea the road lay entirely through 
new country. He believed that the laying of 
telegraph wires through Mekran and the upper 
regions of Beloochistan would be productive of 
good results in our relations with those little-known 
countries—results quite as important as rapid com- 
munication between England and the East. 

‘Notes on the Physical Geography of the Lower 
Indus,’ by Col. TREMENHEERE, R.E.—The immense 
plain of Sind presents a remarkable peculiarit 
throughout—1, in the entire absence of mvanes: | 
for natural drainage; 2, in its almost uniform 
slope, both towards the sea and away from the 
river banks ; 3, in its mineral character. The slope 
of the valley in a direct line to the sea, 330 miles, 
is 9°3 inches per mile, and the lateral slopes on 
either side of the river are in many parts quite as 
much. The river, in fact, passes along a ridge. 
For 540 miles the surface slope of the Indus during 
the inundation is 5:7 inches per mile. The soil 
consists entirely of a very fine silicious deposit 
mixed with argillaceous matter and mica; not a 
grain of sand is to be found as large as a pin’s head. 
The solid matter in the water of the Indus during 
its inundation amounts to 43°6 parts in 10,000 by 
weight. The mean discharge of water being 
200,000 cubic feet, and the mean solid matter 25 
in 10,000; it results that 217} millions of cubic 
yards of solid matter is carried annually to the sea, 
which is sufficient to cover seventy square miles 
of area with deposit one yard in thickness. The 
author investigated the various old channels of the 
river, and came to the conclusion that the stream 
has gradually worked to the westward. He also 
concluded that the larger the body of water in 
rivers flowing through such plains, and the less the 
surface-slope of the plain, the more direct will be 
the course of the river; and, on the contrary, the 
sharpness of the bends of a large river will indicate 
the existence of a considerable slope. The longer, 
therefore, a river becomes by extending its delta 
into the sea, the greater tendency will there be to 
assume a more direct course. The author also 
carefully examined the delta of the Indus, and 
gave in detail the result of his observations. 

‘On the Various Theories of Man’s Past and 
Present Condition,’ by Mr. J. ReppIz. 

‘On the Progress of the Russo-American Tele- 
graph Expedition 7i@ Behring’s Straits,’ by Mr. 
F. WayrMrer.—The author, after exploring parts 
of Vancouver’s Island, attached himself, in the 
capacity of artist, to the expedition which proceeded 
last year from San Francisco to survey the line 
for the proposed Siberian and American telegraph. 
There exists already a line to New Westminster, 
Fraser River, from which point the new line is to 
commence. Five vessels started with the exploring 
parties in July, 1865; one of them proceeded to 
Plover Bay, in Siberia, whilst the others were to 
meet at Sitka, in Russian America. The vessel 
in which Mr. Whymper sailed proceeded through 
the Aleutian Archipelago to Norton Sound, in 
Behring Sea, and thence crossed to the river 
Anadyr, in Siberia. A small screw steamer, brought 
on board one of the larger vessels, took an impor- 
tant section of the party, under Major Kennicott, 
to explore the Kirchpak river. The average depth 
of Behring’s Straits between 64° and 66° N. lat. 
did not exceed twenty fathoms. Mr. Whymper 
returned to San Francisco in November; the fleet 
having deposited the various exploring parties in 
their winter quarters on the coasts of America and 
Siberia. The preparations for 1866 were on a more 
extended scale, and by the end of the year it was 
supposed that about 1,500 miles of the line would 
be laid northward of Fraser river. 

‘On some New Facts in Celtic Ethnology,’ by 
Mr. H. H. Howortu.—The author endeavoured 
to show that the so-called Turanian race extended 
to Britain. Starting with the facts collected by 
Lhuyd, he showed, by means of the comparison of 
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vocabularies and grammatical forms, that a large 
element in Celtic whose relations have been pre- 
viously unassigned is to be referred to an Iberic 
source. This element was found to be much more 
marked in Irish than in Welsh, and explained the 
differentia of the former tongue. The Gascon dia- 
lects were held to be links connecting Breton with 
the corrupted Basque of the French provinces; and 
this connexion was shown to extend to Cornish. 
Where Welsh differs from the other Celtic tongues, 
it was shown to be chiefly in an approximation to 
Low German forms. To the Pictish Lowlanders 
were assigned the Welsh peculiarities of Scotch 
Gaelic; to the Irish invaders of Anglesea and the 
Cornish borderers of the Severn, the dialectic idio- 
syncrasies of North and South Wales. Cornish was 
held to show a mixture of types, in which the Breton 
predominated; while aberrant forms connect it 
with Irish. These facts were considered to support 
the traditional connexion of Ireland with Spain, 
or perhaps with Aquitania, by proving Irish to be 
aCelt-Iberic tongue. Breton, corrupted by Belgic 
contact, was held to represent the language of the 
purely Celtic area of Cesar—a contact exemplified 
in Britain where the Cornish or Lloegrian Celtic 
is found bordering on Welsh. The dual elements 
of Welsh point to its being the language of the 
German and Celtic Marches or frontiers—a con- 
dition fulfilled by identifying the Welsh with the 
Belge of Cesar. Lastly, the presence of this Iberic 
element in early British ethnology was considered 
by the author to explain much that is obscure in 
its oldest archeology, and to throw considerable 
light on the traditions of Western Europe. 
MONDAY. 

‘Explorations from Leb, in Cashmere, to 
Khotan, in Chinese Tartary,’ by Mr. W. H. 
Jounson.—This memoir was read to the Section 
by Sir A. S. Waugh, late Surveyor-General of India, 
and prefaced by some remarks of his own. Mr. 
Johnson is a civil assistant in the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India, and the exploration 
which he describes originated in an invitation 
which he received when at Leh from the Khan 
Badshé of Khotan to visit him at Ichi, his capital. 
Mr. Johnson accepted the invitation, and carrying 
his instruments with him, was enabled to make a 
good general survey of a tract of country which 
was previously almost entirely unknown. His 
memoir was of considerable length and full of 
interesting details. Between the Karakorum and 
the Kium Lun ranges Mr. Johnson crossed a 
series of extensive table-lands from, 16,700 to 
17,300 feet above the sea-level, which are so free 
from ruggedness that a horse may be galloped over 
them anywhere. One of the plains bears traces of 
having been the bed ofa large lake, and at present 
contains two lakes covering areas of sixteen and 
sixty square miles respectively. He struck the 
Karakash river (of Tartary) in lat. 35° 53’ and 
long. 79° 23’, at a point where it was 15,500 feet 
above the sea-level. It took him sixteen days to 
march from the Karakash to Ilchi. The whole 
country of Khotan is an immense plain, sloping 
downward to Aksu (fifteen long marches north 
of Ilchi), and watered by numerous streams, which 
all fall into the Argol river, and thence into the 
Lob Nur lake. Six miles north-east of Ilchi begins 
the great desert of Gobi, with its shifting sands 
that move along in vast billows overpowering 
everything. It is said to have once buried 36v 
towns in 24 hours. Fine dust from the desert was 
seen by Mr. Johnson to fill the air so densely that 
he was obliged to use a candle at midday to read 
large print, although the air was perfectly calm at 
the time. The country is very fertile, and equal to 
Cashmere in this respect. Ichi is a great manu- 
facturing city. The chief articles are silks, felts, 
carpets, and coarse cotton cloths. Its population 
is about 40,000, and that of the whole country of 
Khotan about 250,000. Ichi lies 4,329 feet above 
the sea-level. The people of Khotan had recently 
shaken off the Chinese yoke. The Khan had an 
army of 6,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry. Mr. 
Johnson soon learned that his object in inviting 
@ British official to his capital was to solicit the 
alliance of the English, and he ran some danger 
of being detained as a hostage. He experienced 
great difficulty, owing to the jealousy of the Khan, 





in taking observations of the sun and pole-star for 


determining the latitude of Ichi. After a stay 
of sixteen days, he returned by way of Zilgid and 
the Karakash river to Cashmere. 

‘A Visit to the ruined Temples of Cambodia,’ 
by Mr. J. Toomson.—The author, in the month of 
January of the present year, arrived at Bangkok, 
the capital of Siam, with the purpose of visiting 
the ruined temples of Cambodia, making plans 
and photographing them. He proceeded easterly 
from that place through Sunsep and Kanap to 
Kabin, the position of which town he determined 
by astronomical observation to be in N. lat. 13° 56’ 
and E, long. 101° 58’ 15”. He arrived at the vast 
temple of Ongou on the 16th of February. The 
buildings form a rectangle 1,100 x 1,080 yards, 
surrounded by a ditch 250 yards wide. From its 
great extent, the building appears to have been the 
work of generations ; but from its perfect symmetry 
and unity, the product of a single genius, with the 
resources of a vast empire at his disposal. The 
road to it is by a path through a luxuriant tropical 
forest. A causeway conducts to a gallery or outer 
entrance 200 yards long. Ascending the worn 
steps of this, a colossal statue of a lion, half buried 
in the sand, guarded the entrance. The western 
gallery is supported by massive square pillars. 
The pillared galleries of the temple rise tier above 
tier, terminatingina great tower. Thegalleries have 
all sculptured stone roofs; the staircases, colon- 
nades and corridors are also all of sculptured stone, 
and the courts paved. The ancient city of Ongou 
Thom, situated a little north of the temple, is of 
superior antiquity to the temple, and exhibits more 
grotesque sculptures. But the architecture of the 
temple is more classical, the pillars have all finely 
sculptured capitals and bases. There is the same 
advance shown in the bas-reliefs of the two ruins; 
the chief of these are nearly 100 yards long, filled 
with figures of warriors, elephants, horses and 
chariots. The inscriptions, copied by the author, 
are of three periods, the first of which are not now 
intelligible, but the last can be read by any Cam- 
bodian priest ; these last, however, have no refer- 
ence to the origin of the ruins. The present inhabit- 
ants have no tradition even of their origin, but 
believe they were built by supernatural hands in 
a single night. In the courts are the remains of 
reservoirs, which, as they lie at a great eleva- 
tion above the surrounding country, imply that 
the ancient Cambodians possessed a knowledge 
of hydraulics. The stone of which the ruins are 
built must have been brought from the Lynchie 
mountains, forty miles distant. The great lake of 
Cambodia, Tale-sap, lying a few miles south of 
Ongou, offers the rare phenomenon of a large 
backwater to a river; it is filled only when the 





| river Mekong is in flood. An outlet from the lake 
| unites with the Mekong, a few miles distant from 
| the lake itself, and the waters of the river flow 
| backwards up this channel to fill the lake, the 
natural current being driven back. The depth of 
| the Tale-sap is thus raised from four feet to forty- 
| four feet. The lake is then 100 miles long and 
| sixty or seventy broad, and the water is not 
| liberated until the end of the rainy season. The 
author exhibited to the Section a large series of 
| photographic views, copies of inscriptions and 
ground-plans. 

‘On Priority in Discovery of the Madeira 
Group, by Mr. R. H. Masor.—The author 
showed, first, that the Portuguese historian, De 
Barros, exceeded the authority of the ancient 
chronicler, Azurara, when he stated that the 
respective names of the islands were given by the 
Portuguese in 1418-20, thereby diffusing the erro- 
neous belief that the group was first discovered 
by the Portuguese. The inaccuracy was shown by 
an extract from a map dated 1351 in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence, in which the group is 
laid down with its present names, excepting 
Madeira, there called Legname, of which Madeira 
is simply a translation. Secondly, the truth of the 


romantic, accidental discovery by the Englishman, 
Machin, in the fourteenth century, was established 
| by a combination of arguments, in which the 

author availed himself of an extract from a Por- 
| tuguese MS. at Munich, never yet printed, and 
| earlier by half a century than the earliest printed 





account. Thirdly, he pr ted arg ts based om 
the evidence of the map of 1351, in combination 
with other historical facts, to show that the group. 
was discovered by Genoese in the service of Por- 
tugal, in the first half of the fourteenth century, 

The lucid manner in which this subject was 
handled and rendered interesting was the subject. 
of comment by the PRESIDENT and other speakers, 

‘On the Kaffirs of Natal,’ by Dr. R. J. Mann. 
—The number of black people in Natal, subjects 
of the Queen, is 200,000. The most powerful tribe 
are the Zulus, who became greatly augmented, 
under their chief Chaka, in the early part of the 
present century. This great chief pursued a career 
| of conquest until, from a very small clan, the Zulus 
| acquired a territory 500 miles in length,—the con- 
|quered tribes being absorbed or driven into the 
|interior wilderness. The settlement of the colony 
| by the English put an end to the tide of conquest, 
|and a large number of Kaffirs placed themselves 
|under British protection. The Natal Kaffirs are 
| scattered throughout the colony, living in huts 
| and kraals, having their chiefs, but subject to British 
authority. In the main, they are savages still. The 
question arises, what is to become of them? It is 
clear they show no signs of melting away before- 
the pale-faces, as other tribes have done; for they 
have increased in number twenty-fold in thirty 
years. But they are gradually resolving themselves 
into a labouring class in the colony. They take 
readily to labour in sugar-plantations; they are 
also capital managers of oxen, and make very 
useful in-door servants. It is difficult, however, to 
retain them long in one place. Some labourers 
work for six months, and then retire with their 
wages to their kraals; but they have acquired a 
taste for earning money, and almost always return 
to service. Wherever there is a white settlement 
near, to furnish them with a market, or a sugar- 
mill, there is to be found an orderly and prosperous 
Kaffir community, growing up with great promise 
of steady advance. At one place there is a school 
for teaching English, to which the Kaftirs volunta- 
rily contribute 70/. a year; two of the black men 
here possess property amountiny to 2,000/., and 
many own a few hundreds each. Many other facts 
were cited by Dr. Mann, all tending to encourage 
hopes of the ultimate civilization of the Kaffirs, 
which he maintained ought to precede attempts to 
christianize them. 

‘On the Trans-Vaal District of South Africa,’ 
by Mr. R. W. Payne. 

‘On the Lake Kurd of Arabian Geographers 
and Cartographers,’ by Dr. Bexe.—In Lelewel’s. 
‘ Géographie du Moyen Age,’ there is a map, said 
to be taken from an Arabian work A.D. 883, in 
which a lake, named Kura-Kavar, is found, situated. 
on the equator, and giving rise to the Nile. This 
has been adduced as a proof that the Arabians- 
1,000 years ago possessed a more accurate know- 
ledge of the upper waters of the Nile than geogra- 
phers of the present century previous to the recent 
discoveries. The author of the present paper argued 
that Lake Kurd did not represent the equatorial 
waters discovered by Burton, Speke and Baker, 
but the lakes or marshes in 9° north latitude. 
Ancient geographers placed all the lakes connected 
with the Nile of which they had heard much too 
far south, an error caused by an imperfect compu- 
tation of itineraries. 

‘On the Voguls,’ by Dr. H. Réxay.—The 
Voguls are a tribe of Northern Asia, residing on 
the river Vogul. They call themselves ‘‘ Mancsis.” 
The name of Vogul was given to them by the 
Szirjén merchants, who, in their mercantile pursuits 
beyond the Ural Mountains, called those living om 
the river Vogul, ‘‘ Voguls,” and those on the river 
| Ob (in the Mancsi language ‘ Asz”), Osztjdks. 
The Voguls are of a dark complexion, small in 
stature, closely allied to the Finish type. Their 
principal occupations are fishing, hunting and 
bird-catching. Agriculture is only known towards 
the south, in the vicinity of Pelim and Loszva. 
Their food is very simple, air-dried or smoked fish 
and meat; they scarcely ever use salt; bread is only 
known in the south. They are good-natured, cheer- 
ful, talkative, but extremely superstitious, idle and 
indolent. Women are considered inferior beings. 
The girl, when of age, is given in marriage by her 
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father to the highest bidder in reindeer. Polygamy | Renals supported the science classes with great 
is allowed, but at present very rarely met with. | earnestness. 


Their dwellings are built of the bark of trees or 
solid wood, of which a few are called a village, 
scarcely ever more than seven. They acknowledge 
a supreme heavenly being, called ‘‘ Numi-Tarom ” 
(High-time), the ruler of the earth, to whom, accord- 
ing to their belief, it would be useless to pray, for 
he never departs from his rule, and grants happiness 
to men as they deserve it; consequently it will be 
of no avail to pray to him. However, they have 
their family idols, to whom they pray in necessity, 
whose assistance they implore with gifts and 
sacrifices. It is only of late years, since 1848, that 
Christianity has made any progress, though it is 
more than a century since Greek priests were sent 
to them. For the dead they have great reverence, 
and keep generally a figure of the departed in their 
houses for nearly a year. Their language belongs 
to the “ Altai group,” of which the principal are 
the Fin, Turkish, Mongol and Mandsu, and 


amongst these it belongs to ‘‘ Ugor sub-group,” to | 


which may be referred the Szirjan, Votjaik, Mord- 
vin, Hungarian, Osztj4k and Vogul (Mansci). In 
1844, on a territory of 3,780 square miles, their 


number amounted to about 6,342. Under the new | 


rule they are rapidly decreasing in number, and we 
are greatly indebted to Antony Reguly, a Hun- 
garian traveller, who, since 1843, spent several 
years amongst the Voguls, collecting from their 
oral tradition their sacred legends and ancient 
history preserved only in songs. 





Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
MONDAY. 

‘On the Subjects required in the Classical Tripos 
Examination and in the Trinity College Fellowship 
Examination at Cambridge,’ by Mr. J. Herwoon. 
—He contended that a wider range of subjects in 
the triposes or examinations for honours at Cam- 
bridge and in the fellowship examinations would 
raise thestandard of qualifications for schoolmasters, 
who are often selécted from the classes of honour- 
men and college fellows at the University. Royal 
Commissioners, who regulated public schools and 
academical studies in the reigns of the Tudor sove- 
reigns, no doubt acted conscientiously according to 
the ideas and enlightenment of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; they followed in the same line with their 
Roman Catholic predecessors, deeming Latin and 
Greek learning the only sure basis of the higher 
education of the country. And a modern instance 
of the supremacy of Roman and Grecian studies 
might be seen in the papers which were every year 
set to the candidates for fellowships at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Of nine papers appointed at 
this fellowship examination, six were classical, two 
mathematical, and one comprised mental and moral 
philosophy. 

‘Statistics as to the Number of Graduates in 
Arts and Medicine at Oxford for the last Two 
Centuries,’ by Dr. Dauseny.—Dr. Daubeny fur- 
nished some statistics as to the number of graduates 
in arts and medicine for the last two centuries. 
Medical men taking honours or graduating at 
Oxford formed a very small proportion of the entire 
number, and was in a still further diminishing ratio. 

Sir J. Bowrine said, the true test of education 
was its application to the duties of life. The im- 
portance of language was seen from the fact that 
there were twelve thousand millions of the human 
race. Prof. Porson said a street-sweeper in Athens 
knew more of his language than many educated at 
the University. This was owing to the system of 
teaching, which did not lead them to think in the 
languages which they learned. Scientific knowledge 
was not to be found in the ancient languages. There 
were more than fifty modern languages not studied, 
and if any young man wished to make money let 
him study them. When he was in China, among 
four hundred million people there were only six 
persons through whom he could hold intercourse 
with the Chinese. He illustrated the importance 
of learning modern languages by several ‘anecdotes, 
both as regarded himself in Japan and Lord Raglan 
in the Crimea. 

‘On the Influence of Science Classes in Me- 
chanics’ Institutes,’ by Mr. E. Renats.—Mr. 


A discussion followed, in the course of which it 
was mentioned by Mr. FELKIN that since 1780 no 
| less than 660 patents for inventions connected with 
| the manufacture of lace had been taken out, of 
which all but some half-dozen were the discoveries 
of working men; while in the last fourteen years 
| alone machinery to the value of 2,000,000/. had 
| been laid aside as no longer required for the attain- 
, ment of the object in view. Mr. Babbage, on the 
| occasion of his visiting Nottingham, sat for two 
| hours looking at a particular machine, by which 
some surprising results were accomplished, and in 
reply to a question addressed to him, gave the reason 
for his narrow inspection of the machine, which 
was, that, although effectual for its purpose, it had 
been contrived and put together by a man whose 
contrivances showed that he was no mechanic at 
| all, but merely felt his way from stage to stage. 
| In machines now in use in Nottingham the same 
mesh which used to require sixty motions could 
now be made with six. What an enormous saving 
of time, money, and labour would have been effected 
if the inventors who patiently found their way from 
one improvement to the other had known before- 
hand the principles by which it was necessary to 
| be guided !—Mr. PayNE suggested that the matter 
, Should be allowed to drop with the present dis- 
| cussion, but that a Committee should be formed 
to consider the best mode of introducing the teach- 
ing of science into schools.—Mr. J. P. HEywoop 
seconded this suggestion ; and a resolution inviting 
the attention of the Council of the Association to 
the subject was eventually adopted.— Mr. G. Senior 
thought a very great point would be gained if it 
were possible to spread among the working classes 
something like correct notions on the subject of 
wages, the value of labour, and the value of pro- 
visions. Men who might never rise to the height 
of understanding biology or physiology would doubt- 
less be interested by the subject of wages.—Dr. 
Farr said it ought to be known, for the credit of 
the town of Nottingham, that at the People’s Col- 
lege elementary teaching in science was given to 
boys and girls, 

‘On Hindrances to Success of Popular Educa- 

tion,’ by the Rev. C. SEWELL. 
TUESDAY. 

‘On the Charitable and Educational Institutions 
of India,’ by Col. Sykes.—The Colonel gave an 
outline of those establishments which had been 
founded during the last five years by the native 
gentry, in which Jews, Parsees, Mohammedans, 
and Hindoos have equally distinguished themselves. 
He then read a list of donations from official sources 
towards founding institutions, which, in some in- 
stances, amounted to 10,000/. for single charities, 
and the contributions of one individual reached 
the enormous sum of half-a-million during his life. 
There was scarcely an object for their relief and 
education to which the natives did not contribute, 
without regard to sect or country. 

‘On the Intoxicating Liquors consumed by 
the People of the United Kingdom in 1865,’ by 
Mr. WiLkrnson.—Of gin and whisky, 20,811,155 
gallons were consumed, and of rum and brandy, 
6,732,217 gallons. The wines charged with duty 
were 11,993,760 gallons, whilst the malt returned 
for brewing was 47,249,093 bushels, which gave 
an average of 24} gallons per head in the year from 
the youngest to the oldest. The total value of this 
was 88,619,8767. This sum exceeded by nearly 
twenty-three millions the gross expenditure of the 
United Kingdom in 1865. 

The Rev. W. Carne said, he knew working men 
earning 30s. a week who spent 7s. 6d. a week in 
drink, and when out of work a week or two they 
were compelled to apply to the parish.—Mr. WILSON 
said, there was little inducement for the working 
classes to save, because when out of work they had 
no relief afforded until their previous savings were 
exhausted.—Mr. A. Hiuu observed, that in Bir- 
mingham he had adopted a plan of paying wages 
on the Wednesday, instead of Saturday, and found 
it answer well; he also got the men to allow the 
women to receive the money, for it was safe in 
their hands. 

‘On the Laceand Hosiery Trades of Nottingham,’ 











by Mr. Frtxin.—It was computed that about 
135,000 females were employed in the lace trade 
of Nottingham in 1865. The materials worked 
up cost about 1,715,000/.; the wages and profits 
amounted to 3,415,000/. or thereabouts; and the 
net returns may be stated at 5,130,0001. The 
Nottingham hosiery business is now believed to 
be giving employment to about 17,000 males and 
44,000 females—together 61,000 workpeople. The 
estimated returns amounted in 1865 to about 
3,000,0007. The two staple trades of Nottingham, 
therefore, distributed in returns an amount some- 
what more than 8,000,000J. sterling last year, and 
furnished, in the aggregate, employment to nearly 
200,000 workpeople. 

‘On the Unequal Proportion between the Male 
and Female Population of some Manufacturing 
Towns,’ by the Rev. A. S. WorTHINGTON.—The 
population of England appears by the census of 
1861 to be divided in the proportion of 105 women 
to 100 men, although 105 males are born to every 
100 females. But this proportion is not equally 
distributed through the country. The nature of 
employment differs in different towns and districts; 
and as men or women find most ready employ- 
ment, one or the other predominate in number. 
In Nottingham and Radford together there were 
in 1861, 48,424 men and 57,820 women, an extra- 
ordinary excess of nearly 10,000 women. This 
excess is most marked between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty. This is also the case in seaport towns, 
e.g. Plymouth, Yarmouth, King’s Lynn, Hull and 
Bristol; while in Liverpool there are far more 
women than men between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five. This attraction of female labour to 
manufacturing towns is not likely to diminish, but 
will rather increase, owing to the comparative 
cheapness of female labour. But it seems to be 
attended with considerable evils. 

The Rev. W. CarnEsaid, in the cotton famine they 
had fewer deaths of children, because the working 
classes had less to spend in drink, and they should 
bear in mind that the children killed were generally 
overlaid by parents on Saturday and Sunday nights. 

‘On the Diminution of Accidents in Coal-Mines 
since the appointment of Inspectors,’ by Mr. G. 
Senrior.—Mr. Senior showed that the saving of 
life from gas explosions in pits amounted to nearly 
fifty per cent., and from accidents in the shafts to 
forty-six per cent. In raising ninety million tons 
of coal the loss of life in 1864 amounted to one in 
354 persons employed, and to one for each 110,000 
tons produced. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
FRIDAY. 

Prof. Macquorn-RANKINE read a paper ‘On 
the Theory of the Influence of Friction upon the 
Mechanical Etticiency of Steam.’—The results 
arrived at by the author of this paper are based 
on the following principle. Let W be the indicated 
work of a given quantity of steam, without deduct- 
ing loss by friction, and H the mechanical equiva- 
lent of the expenditure of heat required in order to 
do that work; so that WH is the efficiency of 
the steam without friction. Let F be the quantity 
of work lost through friction in the cylinder; 
and let the heat produced by that friction be 
wholly taken up by the steam. Then the work 
done is diminished to W—F; and the heat 
expended is diminished to H—F; so that the 
W-F 
H-F 
which the friction takes effect in ordinary steam- 
engines is by diminishing the expenditure of heat 
required for the prevention of liquefaction in the 
cylinder. 

Capt. Nope, R.A., read a very elaborate paper 
‘On the Penetration of Shots and the Resistance of 
Iron-Clad Defences.’—The author, as an Associate 
Member of the Ordnance Select Committee, has 
lately carried out a series of experiments under 
the direction of the Committee, for the purpose 
of determining various points connected with the 
resistance of iron plates, and the paper read forms 
part of a Report which he has submitted to the 
Committee, and which the Secretary-at-War gave 
him permission to communicate to the British 
Association. The above series of experiments were 


efficiency becomes The special way in 
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instituted for the purpose of determining the fol- 
lowing points:—I1st. To determine the relative 
penetrating effects of two steel shot on an iron 
plate, provided they strike with the same 
“ work ” or mechanical effect, notwithstanding the 
one may be heavy with a low velocity, and the 
other light with a high velocity. 2nd. To deter- 
mine the relative resistances of a plate to penetra- 
tion by two steel shot of similar form of head, and 
striking with ‘‘ work ” proportional to their respec- 
tive diameters. In order to determine the first 
point, the Committee fired a number of hemispheri- 
cal-headed steel shot from a muzzle-loading gun of 
6°3-inch calibre at 4} and 54 inch plates, the 
weights of the shot being different, viz., 35 lb., 
70 lb., 106 Ib., and the diameters the same, viz., 
6°22 inches. The charges with which these projec- 
tiles were fired were arranged so that the “ work” 
was the same in each case, that is to say, the | 
velocity on impact of the light shot was much 
greater than that of the heavy shot, while the 
expression Wv?, or weight of shot multiplied by 
the square of its velocity, was constant. The results 
of these experiments were very interesting, and 
are fully detailed in the tables which accompany | 
Capt. Noble’s Report. The conclusions which have 
been drawn from these results will be given when 
the second point has been considered. To determine 
this question, viz., the relative resistances of a plate 
to penetration by two steel shot of similar form of 
head, and striking with “work ” proportional to | 
their respective diameters, the Committee fired a 
series of steel hemispherical-headed shot of various | 
weights and diameters at 4} and 5} inch unbacked 
wrought-iron plates, the velocities being so arranged 
that each projectilestruck witha “‘work” proportional | 
to its diameter. Thus, suppose the comparison to 
be made between a 7-inch shot animated with a 
“work ” represented by 1000, and a 9-inch projec- 
tile, the latter should strike with a “ work ” repre- | 
sented by 1296, or in the proportion of 9 to 7. 
After entering into the details of these experiments, 
Capt. Noble proceeded to consider the effects of | 
shot striking a plate obliquely or at an angle. A 
small number of experiments have lately been made 
in connexion with this part of the subject, and, 
although further trials are necessary, the general 
results go to prove that the power of perforation 
possessed by the shot is diminished in the propor- 
tion of the sine of the angle of incidence to unity. | 
The subject of cast-iron projectiles next claimed 
attention, and Capt. Noble explained the difference 
between the effects of cast iron and steel shot. 
With the former much of the total “ work” is | 
expended in breaking up the projectile on striking, 
and hurling the pieces in different directions, 
whereas, when the shot are carefully manufactured | 
of the very best steel, very little “work ” is done 
on the projectile, and in some instances the material | 
of the shot has been so perfect, that its alteration 
of form after penetrating the plate has been almost 
inappreciable. From this subject Capt. Noble 
passed to the consideration of the proper form and 
material of projectiles to be used for the penetration 
of iron-clad defences. It has been clearly demon- 
strated by numerous experiments, that ordinary 
cast iron is almost useless as a material for the | 
manufacture of such projectiles. Steel is an excel- | 
lent material for shot, but it is also most expensive; 
and, as recent experiments have shown that Palli- 
ser’s chilled iron is almost, if not quite, as good as 
steel, we shall probably use this material for solid 
shot, and employ steel for shells alone. Various 
forms of head have been proposed for steel projec- 
tiles. Thus we have had the flat head, relied on | 
by Mr. Whitworth, the round head, elliptical head, 
&c. The flat head has gained a great reputation 
from being the shape used by Mr. Whitworth in | 
his first experiments against the Warrior target. 
Of all these forms, however, Capt. Noble prefers 
the pointed, or ogival, head, and he described, by | 
_ means of a diagram, the difference in effect between 
the pointed and the blunt form. The blunt, that 


is, flat-headed or round-headed shot, on striking 
an iron-clad structure, such, for instance, as the | 
Warrior, punches a piece of armour out of the plate 
and drives it into the backing: the shot, however, 
has no means of ridding itself of this piece of plate, 
and consequently has to push it in front of it | 


| of powder. 


through the backing. It is needless to remark that 


this piece of jagged armour plate mustgreatly in- | 


crease the resistance which the shot meetsin passing 


through the backing. When, however, the shot is of | 


the form ofa pointed ogival, the results of its actions 


are far different ; this projectile cuts or rather tears | 


through the armour plate, and the pieces of broken 
plate are bent back and forced into the backing 
round the edge of the hole; the shot then passes 


front of it. 
short detail of some late experiments with pointed 
shot, which go to prove that this form is much 


superior to any hitherto tried. The subject of iron- | 


clad ships was then entered on, and a summary 
given of the experiments against targets repre- 








opportunity of examining the American ship, Don- 


derberg, during her construction, and found her a 
very formidable vessel. She was a broadside ship, 
completely protected both above and below her 
water-line. Her plates were solid, five inches 
thick. She had only one fighting deck; and, 
in consequence of the peculiar form of her build, 
her broadside was on an inclined plane.—General 


| Lerroy took the opportunity of expressing 
through without carrying any jagged armour in | 


Capt. Noble then proceeded to give a | 


his entire dissent from the sentiments contained 
in the opening address of the President of the 
Section with regard to the state of our vessels of 


| war, our guns, and our fortifications. He had had 


senting actual vessels. From the consideration of | 


all these experiments, Capt. Noble draws the 
following conclusions: 1st. When it is required 


to perforate an iron plate, the projectile should | 


be of a hard material, such as steel or chilled 
iron, 2nd. The form of head best suited for 
the perforation of iron plates is the pointed 
ogival. 3rd. The best form of steel shell is that 
in which the powder can act in a forward direction, 
and which is furnished with a solid steel head in 
the form of a pointed ogival. 
chilled iron can be made of the best quality, it is 


some opportunities of ascertaining for himself the 
position in which we stood with regard to our 
national defences, and he had come to the conclu- 
sion that they were in a most satisfactory condition. 
The President said that our ships would neither 
float in shallow waters nor fight in deep waters; 
but he could affirm that they were not surpassed 
by the ships of any other countries in the world. 
Our fortifications, which the President said were 
set down where nobody would land, were the 
result of the most careful study, and were the 


| admiration of every foreign military engineer, and 


4th. When Palliser’s | 


almost, if not quite, as effective as steel for solid | 
shot; and where the projectile can perforate with | 
| shot impelled by low charges, were of compara- 


ease, the chilled shot is more formidable than steel, 
as it enters the ship broken up, and would act as 
grape. 5th. To attack well-built iron-clads effect- 
ively the guns should be, if possible, not under 
twelve tons weight and nine inches calibre, firing 
an elongated projectile of 250 lb., with about 40 lb. 


in design and execution would successfully compete 
with any foreign works of the kind. Capt. Noble 
had shown them that we possessed the powerful 
rifled guns, whereas the Americans had only 
enormous smooth bores, which, with their round 


tively little use. With regard to the American 
turret ship which has just paid us a visit, he might 
mention that her 11-inch turret armour was com- 
posed of eleven one-inch plateslaid over one another, 


| and thus was only equal to a solid plate six inches 


6th. When the projectiles are of a | 


hard material, such as steel, the perforation or | 
| ARMSTRONG, in referring to the late naval engage- 
the “‘ work” in the shot, and inversely proportional | 


power of penetration is directly proportional to 


to the diameter of the projectile, and it is imma- 
terial whether this ‘“‘ work” be made up of velocity 
or weight within the usual limits which occur 
in practice. 7th. The resistance of wrought-iron 
plates to perforation by steel projectiles varies as 
the square of their thickness. 8th. Hitting a plate 
at an angle diminished the effect as regards power 
of penetration in the proportion of the sine of the 
angle of incidence to unity. 9th. The resistance 
of wrought-iron plates to perforation by steel shot 
is not much, if at all, increased by backing simply 
of wood ; it is, however, much increased by a rigid 
backing either of iron combined with wood, or of 
granite, iron, brick, &c. 10th. Iron-built ships, 
in which the backing is composed of compact oak 
or teak, offer much more resistance than similarly 
clad wooden ships. 11th. The best form of backing 
seems to be that in which wood is combined with 
horizontal plates of iron, as in the Chalmers, 
Bellerophon, and Hercules targets. 12th. An inner 
iron skin is of the greatest possible advantage. It 
not only has the effect of rendering the backing 
more compact, but it prevents the passage of many 
splinters which would otherwise find their way into 
the ship. No iron-clad, whether iron-built or 
wooden-converted, should be without an inner iron 
skin. 13th. The bolts known as “ Palliser bolts” are 
the best for securing armour plates. Capt. Noble’s 
paper concludes with a series of tables, in which he 
has detailed the results of almost every important 
round fired in connexion with iron-plate experiments 
up to the present date. These tables furnish an 
amount of information from which many most 
important deductions may be drawn. 

This paper was followed by one by Capt. D. 


| Gatton, R.E., ‘On the Chalmers Target.’—The 


target may be understood by looking upon it as a 
beam in which the top flange is the front plate, the 
bottom flange a thinner plate behind, these two 
flanges being kept apart by means of a web of 
plates at right angles to the flanges. These inter- 
mediate plates are supported laterally by layers of 
wood to prevent their breaking. The author stated 
that the results of the experiments made by the 
Tron Plate Committee had been most successful, 
and showed that the principle was correct. 

A discussion followed the reading of these two 
papers. The Marquis or Lory, responding to the 
appeal of the President, stated that he had an 





in thickness, whereas the turrets of all our vessels 
were defended by solid armour plates.—Sir W. 


ment between the Austrians and the Italians off 
Lissa, said that he had had no precise information 
as to the description of guns used by either party 
on the occasion, although he could say that, with 
the exception of two 150-pounders on board the 
ship that was blown up, and of two 300-pounders 
on board the Affondatore, the whole of the fleet 
was either unarmed or armed only with a few 
smooth bores. The Austrian fleet was in no better 
condition, and therefore no sound conclusions re- 
specting the resistance of armour plates can be 
drawn from the results of the battle, owing to the 
hurry in which the fleet left the fort. The 500- 
pounders on board the Affondatore were not com- 
pletely fitted with carriages, nor had she all her 
ammunition on board, and in consequence it was 
found impossible to fire more than three or four 
rounds from them. The projectiles passed through 
the wooden ships against which they were fired 
without doing much material damage. The paper 
which had been read by Capt. Noble was a most 
valuable one, being the most complete and distinct 
exposition of the subject that had yet been submitted 
to the public. He thought the amount of “ work” 
performed by a shot depended rather more upon 
its shape than Capt. Noble supposed, as a long, 
poker-shaped shot would only crumple up without 
injuring that plate against which it was fired, 
whereas a flatter shot would penetrate the 
plate. If the dimensions of the shot were 
given it was easy to calculate its penetrative 
force. He might further remark that it was im- 
possible to rely upon the accounts they received as 
to the performances of foreign guns, as they were 
not informed of the exact conditions under which 
the experiments were made, and therefore they 
must not be alarmed when they heard that a shot 
had penetrated a plate so many inches thick, as it 
may have been composed of a number of thin 
layers, or it may have been entirely unsupported 
with backing. The difference between the resisting 
powers of solid and laminated armour was enor- 
mous, as the resistance of the former increased in 
proportion to the square of the thickness, whereas 
that of laminated armour only increased in propor- 
tion to the thickness. The chief point they had to 
attain was to produce a gun which would stand the 
necessary charge and give full effect to the shot, 
the shape of the shot and the description of the 
rifling being but a secondary consideration.— 
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Col. Syxes, M.P., thought that the millions 
which had been expended upon our fortifica- 
tions had been entirely thrown away because 
we had not men enough in England to man 
them.—Admiral Sir E. Brtcuer said that he 
bad advocated the system adopted in the 
Chalmers target some two or three years since. 
—Mr. W. Fatrpairn thought the vessels should 
be constructed so as to be seaworthy as well as 
impenetrable. The Iron Plate Committee, of which 
he had been a member, had undertaken a long 
series of experiments to ascertain the resistance of 
cannon-plates to different kinds of shot. They 
found that the Chalmers target offered the great- 
est resistance to shot, and they had improved upon 
that system in the Bellerophon and the Hercules. 
Above all things it was of the greatest importance 
that our ships should possess considerable speed, as 
it would enable them to attack or retreat at plea- 
sure. In reply to a question from Col. Syxes, he 
said it did not appear to him that the American 
Monitor was calculated for long voyages on account 
of the deficiency in ventilation. Such vessels must 
be most uncomfortable places to live in, and he 
thought they would be easily run down by one of 
our own iron-clads.—Sir E. BetcueEr said they 
could hardly be worse than were the cock-pits of 
the old-fashioned men of war, in which the air was 
often so foul that candles would not burn. The 
crew, however, were never more healthy than they 
were in those old times, and no complaint was 
ever heard of the want of ventilation. — Mr. 
VicNoLES thought the Chalmers target was the 
best, as offering the greatest resistance with the 
least amount of material—Major PALLISER gave 





adapted for surmounting steep gradients and sharp 
curves. His proposition is to propel the carriages 
through a tube by means of a column of air, and 
not to use exhaustion. This column of air he 
derives from the gradual sinking of a large bell, or 
succession of bells, after the manner of a gasholder. 
The raising of the bells will be effected by means 
of the direct action of hydraulic power from an 
elevated head, where such is available, and in any 
case the power, whether water or steam, used for 
raising the bell is only auxiliary, as the ascending 
carriages will drive the air before them, and thus 
raise the bell a certain portion of the necessary 
elevation. M. Bergeron is about to construct a 
short line on this system at Lausanne for connect- 
ing that town with the terminus of the present 
railway there. The tube is to be constructed of 
concrete, the materials for which can be obtained 
at a low cost. 





FINE ARTS 


sections 
NEW BUILDINGS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


A copy of correspondence between the Treasury 
and the Art-Department has lately been published, 
with reference to the new buildings at the South 
Kensington Museum, together with a plan of the 
structures as proposed to be completed. The Art- 
Department, by Mr. Bruce, addresses the Treasury, 
and states that the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, having obtained knowledge of its require- 
ments as to space and character of the buildings 
in question, have caused plans to be made for the 
consideration of the Treasury and Parliament. This 


an account of the experiments which had led him | is followed by a description and history of former 
to discover the efficiency of chilled iron shot against | structures placed on the same spot since 1856, 
armour plates.—Prof. RANKINE thought that the | comprising the ‘‘ boilers” which cost 15,000J., as 


object to be attained in making ship’s armour was 
to distribute as widely as possible the force of the 
blow. By this means the energy of the shot would 
be expended without greatly injuring the plates.— 
The PRESIDENT said that some endeavour should 
be made to give usa number of effective vessels, 
instead of time and money being wasted in vain 
endeavours to build a ship which would be impene- 
trable to every gun, and to obtain a gun which 
would penetrate every vessel. If we had 200 or 
300 heavily-armed vessels of great speed, and of 
but little draft,we might bid defiance to any hostile 
fleet. 

Mr. J. B. Fett read a paper ‘On Locomotive 
Engines and Carriages on the Central Rail System 
for working Steep Gradients and Sharp Curves, as 
employed on the Mont Cenis.’—It appeared that this 
work is proceeding most satisfactorily, and that it 
will probably be completed by the end of the year, 
and will be opened about May next. When this is 
done, the line of rail will be unbroken between 
Paris and Brindisi, on the Adriatic, from which 
port the Italian Government are running a line of 
steamers to Alexandria. Should our Government 
adopt this route for our Indian mails, as it is 
expected will be the case, instead of that of Mar- 
seilles, a saving of something like forty hours will 
be effected in their transmission between London 
and Alexandria. The works at Mont Cenis could 
be executed for 1,000/. per mile for the railway, 
and 250/. per mile for permanent way; the stations 
would amount to another1,000J. permile, the rolling 
stock amounting to 750/. per mile, the total cost 
being 300,000/. The tolls were high, being double 
those charged on an ordinary railway. Locomotive 
power for conveying passengers and goods over the 
mountain cost 1s. 4d. per passenger, and 4s. 8d. for 
each ton of goods. The total revenue was estimated 
to amount to 100,000/. per annum. Assuming the 
traffic to inerease at the rate of 10 per cent., the 
whole of the capital would be repaid within four 
years. The cost of this line would be only one- 
third that of a tunnel line. The working ex 
would amount to 2 per cent. of the ordinary 
expenses. There would be no probability that the 
line would be choked with snow. About eight or 
nine miles of the line would be constructed in gal- 
leries, some of masonry and some of wood. _ 

M. Brercsron, the manager of the Swiss West- 
ern Railways, described ‘A System of Pneumatic 
Propulsion,’ which he proposes for adoption as 


| 





voted by the House of Commons, besides a con- 
siderable sum which was devoted to the purpose by 
the ‘1851 Commissioners.” 10,0007. was voted by 
the former for removal from Marlborough House 
of the offices once placed there. The Sheepshanks 
Gift, 1857, required a fire-proof gallery, which was 
erected at South Kensington at a cost of 3,500J. ; 
this is of permanent character, “but did not form 
any part of a general design.” In 1858-59 the 
Turner and Vernon pictures were removed to this 
place, it having been found more convenient and 
cheaper to erect fire-proof galleries there than to 
adapt the Riding School at Carlton Ride; so says 
Mr. Bruce. These buildings cost 8,198/.; and, 
subsequently, 4,0007. was expended on a “long 
fire-proof gallery.” Thus, before 1860 and any 
general plan was matured, 40,689/. was expended 
on buildings so far partaking of a temporary cha- 
racter that. they were not designed as any part of a 
general scheme. Portions have since been worked 
into it. A Committee of the Commons, in 1860, 
recommended a further expenditure of 44,000J. for 
buildings, part of a defined plan, and did not spe- 
cifically recommend that plan, which was submitted 
by the Department. The plan submitted by the 
late Capt. Fowke was estimated by him, roughly, 
to cost 214,000/., and to give 6,500,000 cubic feet 
of buildings at the respective cost for various 
portions of 3d., 4d., 6d., and 1s. per cubic foot for 
the whole. Generally on this plan two large courts, 
with surrounding cloisters, five picture-galleries 
(rooms %), two art-schools, four official residences 
having architectural pretensions, workshops, offices, 
&c. ; in total, 3,292,936 cubic feet, or rather more 
than half the space proposed in 1860, have been 
erected at a cost of 92,987/., or 6d. and a fraction 
per cubic foot, being lower than the average of 
the before-mentioned cost per class. It should be 
added here, however, we think, that the ‘‘ deco- 
rated” part of the structures is in great pro- 
portion yet to be built. This will, probably, 
considerably alter the average of the estimate. 
Of the part remaining to be constructed, 777,581 
cubic feet are in progress, nearly finished, 
comprising lecture theatre, refreshment-rooms and 
corridor, forming the central block of the ground 
plan, and connecting those which are already in 
existence. Of this nearly complete portion the cost 
is reckoned at one shilling per cubic foot, making 
38,8791. To provide for the growing wants of the 
Art and Education divisions of the Museum, 


Libraries, School of Naval Architecture, Laborate- 
ries, &c., it is proposed to add 9,001,959 cubic 
feet of space to the amount already erected; thus 
making a total of 13,072,476 cubic feet, instead of 
6,500,000, as proposed in 1860. The total cost of 
the erected and proposed buildings is estimated at 
481,072/., including decorations, inside and outside, 
but not pictures, mosaics, bronze-work, and the like, 
which it may be expedient to insert from time to time. 
Mr. Bruce then proceeds to compare this estimated 
cost with that of the British Museum, which 
exceeded 1,100,000/., for a smaller area than that at 
South Kensington, being 1s. 6d. a cubic foot; the 
Royal Exchange cost 11d. acubie foot ; the Houses 
of Parliament between 2s. and 3s. a cubic foot. 
We presume, however, that the three examples 
later cited included cost of all decorations, as is 
undoubtedly the case in the last: an estimate 
which, moreover, is said to have been hugely 
enhanced for lack of a defined plan of operations, 
and by means of repeated extensions beyond the 
boundaries of the original plan.—In reply to this 
statement of Mr. Bruce, Mr. W. Cowper, and 
Mr. Bruce himself in another capacity, report 
to the Treasury and recommend that certain speci- 
fied portions of “an amended plan,” as not of 
immediate necessity, should be delayed in execution 
and others proceeded with; these, including others 
already in existence, and having cost 119,000/., will 
cost 195,000/. (in all, as at present contemplated, 
| 314,000/.). These gentlemen further recommended 
that the additional sum should be expended in 
four years. To this the Treasury replied, approving 
the outlay of 195,000/., but declining to consent 
to that expenditure in a shorter period than six 
years, 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., has been unanimously 
chosen architect of the new Royal Academy to be 
erected at the back of Burlington House, the 
latter being retained as the fagade of the building. 
A Building Committee has been appointed, of 
Messrs. Cope, Creswick, Marshall, Weekes, Hard- 
wick, Scott, and the officers of the institution. 
Mr. Smirke was the originator of the very excel- 
lent plan which is to be followed. 


Mr. Foley’s fine statue of Lord Herbert of Lea, 
which is soon to be placed in front of the War 
Office, Pall Mall, has been successfully cast in 
bronze. 


The ‘New National Gallery Act’ has been 
published, and states that 67,000/, has been agreed 
for the price of the workhouse, which is to be 
occupied as now until October, 1868. 

Mr. Weekes’s monument of Archbishop Sumner, 
not long since exhibited in model at the Royal 
Academy, has been placed in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. The effigy is recumbent, in full canonicals, 
the hands folded over the chest and an open 
Bible; it is placed on a richly-carved altar-tomb, 
bearing the arms of the sees of Chester and Can- 
terbury. With no great pretension in Art, this 
work is not only in good keeping with the archi- 
teeture by which it is surrounded, but significant 
of the faith and offices of the deceased, and infi- 
nitely superior in its sterling qualities to anything 
of the sort lately placed in our cathedrals. 

It is proposed to erect a temporary building for 
the exhibition of the designs sent in competition 
for the new Law Courts.—It has been agreed that 
it is desirable to have a carriage thoroughfare 
through Great Turnstile into Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
the site is to be surveyed,—Mr. Gibson, one of the 
architects appointed to compete for the Law 
Courts, has resigned his chance ; his place will not 
be filled up. 

Mr. W. Bennett, a photographer and artists’ 
colourman, carrying on business in the Brompton 
Road, and his neighbour, Mr. E. J. Forberg, have 
been—on the application of Mr. Graves, printseller 
and proprietor of copyright in Sir E. Landseer’s 
picture, ‘A Pair of Nutcrackers,’ and a work of 
popular pretensions—fined by Mr. Selfe in the full 
penalties of 10/. and costs, for four acts of piracy. 

Some needful restorations are being effected in 
jthe church of Plympton St. Maurice, Devonshire, 
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near Plymouth, so interesting as the church which | lenge the favour of the town. Mohun and Hart 
Reynolds attended in youth. Here it was, as our (‘‘We have our Roscius and #ropus,” said 
readers will remember, intended to place a Reynolds | Evelyn of them, “both on the stage together”), 
memorial-window. Some funds for the last-named with Mrs. Marshal and Eleanor Gwyn, enthralled 
purpose were collected by the Rev. Percy Nicholas, | all London. Betterton and Harris, with Mary 
rpetual curaie of the church, and are to be, we | Davies, varied the enchantment at the Duke’s 
on a devoted to the end in view, under the | House, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Nell Gwyn left 
charge of his successor, who will, no doubt, endea- | us her history, and, through her royal son, the 
vour to increase them by a further appeal to the line of Dukes of St. Albans, Mary Davies, the 
public. It is proposed to place the stained glass in fame of her power of singing “ My lodging is on 
the window at the east end of the north aisle of the | the cold ground,” and a lineof descendants (through 
church, which faces the pews occupied, by right, by | her royal daughter) in the Lords Petre. The com- 
the boys of Plympton Grammar School, to which pany at Old Drury had not deteriorated a hundred 
Reynolds, as everybody knows, was once attached. | years later, for in 1766, Garrick was at its head, 
This will be obviously best fitted for the purpose. | surrounded by a brotherhood of players, men and 
The restorations of this church are remarkable | women, such as has rarely been equalled. And 
for the great taste and judgment that have/| now, at the end of another hundred years, Old 
been displayed by Mr. Gullet, a local stone-} Drury is about to open its doors, as of yore, in the 
mason, whose artistic ability is beyond challenge | autumnal time, with a company which has under- 
by those who, like ourselves, have séen the | gone some change since last year, and much 
excellently designed and executed sedilia he has | improvement. Mr.Chatterton will begin (on the 22nd 
placed on the south side of the altar, comprising | inst.) with a Shakspearean night, the pieces being 
marble shafts, with carved stone caps, and very | ‘King John,’ and the ‘Comedy of Errors.’ The 
good bases,—the caps being exceedingly well| King is among Mr. Phelps’s most effective cha- 
conceived and wrought. Mr. Offord, a local Art- | racters. Fuulconbridge, in the hands of Mr. Barry 
teacher, has furnished the design for the tiles that | Sullivan, will escape, we trust, those coarse pas- 
are being placed in front of the altar: these are | sages which Mr. Anderson seemed to deliver as if 
good in every way. It is proposed to establish at | he was well pleased to utter what many in the 
Plympton St. Maurice a collection of books, essays, | house were shocked to hear. Mrs. Vezin assumes 
and other matters that refer to Reynolds. The | Lady Constance, the part in which Miss Anderson 
Rev. George Patey, master of the school, successor | ranted so loudly during the last season. Besides 
to Reynolds’s father, is the fittest recipient of | these changes, Miss Helen Faucit will appear for 
contributions to this end. We are enabled to state | twelve nights in Zmogen, Rosalind, Julia, and 
that he will cheerfully take charge of such memo- | Pauline; Mr. H. Talbot will make his début in 
rials as donors may intrust to him. London, as Mucbeth, in October; and Mr. T. 
The Louvre has had added to its treasures a | Pourie, an eminent Scotch actor, will appear in 
museum of stained glass, comprising 105 ancient | od Roy. The musical arrangements include 
ieces. These specimens are principally of dates so | Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ arranged for stage representation 
te as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as is | by Mr. Bayle Bernard, with Mr. Phelps for 
most commonly the case, and of Flemish, German, Mephistophiles (a part admirably suited to his 
Dutch and French manufacture.—The collection | peculiar powers), and new and elaborate scenery 
of works in stained glass at the South Kensington | by Mr. Beverley. A new drama, by Mr. Bouci- 
Museum is much richer than many persons think. | cault, will be produced on Easter Monday. 
It comprises many excellent specimens of early | Sag ESET 
work, noteworthy among which is the fine, al-| _ADELPHI.—Mr. Toole performed the character 
though restored, window that is now in one of the | of Paul Pry last week. This exceptional character 
openings to the west cloister of the North Court. | depends as much on costume and a property- 
Tt was originally in Winchester College, and, after | umbrella as on the talent of the actor. Liston 
@ sojourn of several years at Shrewsbury, where | brought to it a special tact and a peculiar expres- 
it decorated a church, was sold to the Art-| sion of countenance, the last a gift of nature, 
Department for less than 70/.—one of the best | and the former the result of long practised art, 
bargains we know; infinitely better worth making | 2nd these in combination made such an impression 
than that which procured for the same establish- | on the public mind that the image of Paul Pry 
ment a wretched modern transparency in glass | Was multiplied in every material and in every 
representing the Virgin and Child. The Winches- | direction. Wright had also some specialities which 
ter window represents St. John and another saint, | aided him in the assumption of the part. Mr. Toole, 
with Solomon. Our stained-glass treasures will | 0n the contrary, has nothing but his genius and 
soon, we hope, be better shown than is now prac- | his skill to give such an interpretation of the 
ticable. Among the most recent additions to | character as shall be original, and yet answerable 
the Museum are, on the north-west side of| to the conception already formed of it by the 
the South Court, three cases filled with Lowes- | regular playgoer. Mr. Toole, accordingly, takes 
toft china,—a ware which has hitherto been but | # moral view of the character, and then provides 
little known to amateurs. Mr. Chaffers, who, at | it with its fittingembodiment. The resultis a wholly 
considerable pains, has made this collection, | artistic portrait; a clever impersonation, in which 
chiefly from private houses in and near Lowestoft | reflexion is made to resemble spontaneity. His 
and Yarmouth, promises a little volume about the | Paul Pry, accordingly, is chargeable with a certain 
manufacture; the kilns employed for it are| amount of self-esteem and busy importance, 
still to be seen in the district which was once | qualities rather belonging to an official, or officious 
famous for it. person, than to a private individual, however 
naturally curious. The acting of Mr. Toole, too, 
is sometimes so intense and serious, that poor Paul 
becomes a semi-tragic character, and interests us 
somewhat too painfully. Throughout, however, it 
is wonderfully ingenious in its outline, and plenti- 
fully filled up with striking details.—Mr. Toole has 
also appeared in a new farce, entitled ‘Keep your 
| Door Locked,’ freely translated from the French 
Drury Lange.—“Old Drury” is really an} by Mr. Arthur Mathieson. It is one of those pieces 
“institution.” For more than two centuries has | in which bustle is substituted for legitimate action 
its stage been established, and the house called | and absurdity for character. 
“Theatre Royal” for distinction, His Majesty’s 
servants alone playing there, and taking rank as 
gentlemen of the king’s household. The autumn 
time, too, has always been the period (with few 
exceptions) at which the public has been most 
interested in what was to take place when its cur- 
tain was drawn. Two hundred years ago, although 
the great September calamity suspended acting 
for awhile, there was a splendid company to chal- 


M. Mueseler, a well-known Belgian engineer 
and inventor, died recently,—too soon for the pre- 
sentation of a testimonial that had been procured 
for him. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


— 











MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


by the Tonic Sol-Fa singers, headed by Madame 
Louisa Vinning and Mr. Weiss, written by Mr. 
Plummer, and composed by Dr. Spark, of Leeds. 





While speaking of one Yorkshire professor, we may | 





mention the death of another who, with better 
education, might have done good things in music, — 
this was Mr. Jackson, of Masham. It is understood 
that a subscription will be opened for the benefit of 
his widow. 

Mr. Mellon announces the appearance of Signor 
Bottesini at his concert, for a few nights, beginning 
on Monday next. Mdlle. Carlotta Patti has been 
exhibiting there her singular vocal agility, to the 
great delight of the public. Mr. Henry Corri, who 
has been withdrawn from his profession for awhile 
by illness, has been singing, as also Madame Patey- 
Whytock and Mr. Patey. Besides these, among 
star attractions have been the playing of the MM. 
Sauret, and the remarkable perfurmances on the 
pianoforte of Mdlle. Marie Krebs. 

There is to be a new Dramatic College, headed 
by Mr. Henry Leslie,—not (to avoid mistake) the 
director of the capital choir,—the prospectus of 
which promises, on moderate terms, every manner 
of training for those who intend to appear on the 
stage. Such a school is wanted. 

An entertainment has been opened by Mr. 
Boxley Heath and Mr. Suchet Champion, under 
the title of ‘The Very Limited Liability of Two.’ 

Il Trovatore talks of an opera by a new 
writer, Signor Strigelli, entitled ‘I Figli dei 
Borgia,’ with which the autumn season of La 
Scala may be opened. But who will care for or 
credit the talk of J/ Trovatore that reads such a 

| paragraph as the following?—“ They write,” says 
the journalist, ‘‘ from London, that a certain Your- 
jith intends to give grand Italian operas and 
ballets during the coming autumn and Carnival, 
| at Drury Lane.” The same journal announces that 
Malle. Tati, a contralto, who sang in Signor Verdi’s 
;£Un Ballo,’ has been retained for next year’s 
London season.—The Gazzetta dei Teatri gives an 
account of a performance of ‘ Le Precauzione,’ by 
| Signor Petrella, at the Santa Radegonda theatre 
| at Milan, and states that Madame Carlotta Grisi 
| (for this, we imagine, read Giulia) is about to sing 
| at some grand orchestral concerts given by Mr. 
| Gye at Covent Garden Theatre, in place of opera 
in English. 
M. Auber’s ‘Haydée’ has been revived at the 
, Opéra Comique, with Mdlle. Dupuy and M. Achard 
| in the principal parts. This was the three hun- 
| dredth representation of the opera. 
Signor Verdi's ‘Don Carlos’ has given trouble 
| in the theatre for which it has been written, M. 
| Belval, of the Grand Opéra, having “gone into 
| court,” to defend his refusal of the part of the 
| Grand Inquisitor, which he conceives not suffi- 
| ciently important. M. Ambroise Thomas has been 
| appointed as arbiter. When will artists know their 
| own interests? Lablache was never greater than 
when he led the chorus in the first act of ‘ Lucrezia 
| Borgia,’ or than in his sublime moment of the curse 
in ‘Otello.’ Valentine, in M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ 
was, so to say, as a character pale and overlooked, 
till Mr. Santley took it in hand. Surely it is not 
by the number of notes that an actor or singer can 
assert himself. 

M. Carvalho has revived ‘Richard Coeur de 
Lion,’ to bring out Mdlle. Adelaide Cornelis, who 
played and pleased in the part of Antonio. 

A new Mass, for four voices and organ, by M. 
Elwart, is to be sung to-day at St.-Cloud, by the 
choral society Amand-Chévé. 

The French summer southern musical Festival 
| has this year come off in the pleasant town of 
| La Rochelle. For the first day’s performance, 
|*The Mount of Olives’ and the ‘First Walpurgis 

Night’ were selected. The second concert was 
| ‘ profane,” and, among other items, the programme 
| included a ‘Tarantella’ for flute and clarionet, by 
| M. Saint-Saens, which we happen to know is » 
| famous Tarantella, let never so many have been 
| written, by never such good men and true. 

The Baroness Vigier (Mdlle. Cruvelli that was) 

| has been singing at a concert given for the benefit 
| of the wounded in the late German war at Biele- 





Tue other day, for the opening of the Industrial feld. 
Exhibition at Islington, a Cantata was executed , 


Alfred de Musset’s ‘ Fantasio,’ one of his most 
' extravagant dramatic pieces, has been produced at 
|the Théatre Frangais. The acting of Madlle. 
Favart and M. Delaunay is said to be excellent. 
M. Roger de Beauvoir, the dramatist who some 
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years ago figured—not very advantageously—in a 
court oF law, as defendant in a matrimonial quar- 
rel, is dead, 

The name of M. Walckiers, whose instrument 
was the flute, for which his compositions‘are many, 
must be added to the month’s obituary. 





MISCELLANEA 


—_—— 


The Execution of Charlotte Corday.—A Corre- 
spondent in Paris sends us the fullowing account 
(as given in the Moniteur of the 30th of July, 
1798) of the outrage inflicted by one of the aides 
on the head of the victim:—“ En allant & l'écha- 
faud Marie Corday n’a entendu sur son passage 
que des applaudissemens et des bravos. Le sourire 
est le seul signe par lequel elle a manifesté ses 
sensations. Montée sur le théatre de son supplice, 
son visage avait encore la fraicheur et le coloris 
d’une femme satisfaite; le fatal couteau a tranché 
sa téte. Un homme nommé Legros, apres l’avoir 
saisi pour la montrer au peuple, lui a donné 
plusieurs soufflets. Cet acte de lacheté a fait mur- 
murer le peuple, et a été puni par le tribunal de 
police.” —Moniteur, 30 Juillet, 1793. K. 

Reading in Milton. —Jobnson’s Dictionary 
(Quarto edit., 2 vols., 1824), under the word “‘ Sym- 
pathize,” gives the following from Milton : 

The thing of courage, 
As rous’d with rage, with rage doth sympathize. 

Can any of your Correspondents say where the 
passage occurs, and explain, moreover, whether 
we are to understand that we can “ sympathize 
with” an action or passion (‘‘rage” in the instance 
referred to), as well as with an actor or sufferer; 
or whether we are to read ‘‘ with rage” merely 
in the sense of “‘ragingly”? If the first reading 
is to be adopted, what other authority can be 
quoted? L. B. 


The ‘Tempest..—Mr. J. Wetherell, of Melgate 
House, Slingsby, York, writes to us to the effect 
that “‘the following emendation of the text of 
Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest’ may be sufficiently ob- 
vious to merit a niche in your columns. In acti. 
sc. 2, Prospero, telling his wrongs to his daughter 
Miranda, and speaking of his brother, says:— 

He being thus lorded, 

Not only with what my revenue yielded, 

But what my power might else exact,—like one 

Who having into truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie,—he did believe 

He was the duke ; out of the substitution, &c. 
The into of the folios was changed to ‘ unto’ by 
Warburton; and Mr. Collier's annotator makes a 
still further alteration, viz. :— 

Who having to untruth, &c. 

This emendation even Mr. Staunton treats with 
respect. I now propose another reading, which 
we may be pretty certain Shakspeare wrote :— 

Who having sinn’d to truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie, &c.” 

The Mole.—The Lincolnshire Farmer, whose in- 
teresting letter on the mole appeared in the Atheneum 
of June 23, goes far with the modern school of 
farmers who think it wiser, like the modern doctors, 
to watch and assist Nature, than to dragoon her. 
He will be only too glad, then, to hear the following 
reasons for revoking his sentence against the mole, 
of ‘‘death without mercy,” for causing inundations 
by boring through dams. The facts and arguments 
are derived from a pamphlet by the late Dr. Gloger, 
of Berlin, than whom no one, perhaps, ever pos- 
sessed a more intimate knowledge of the habits of 
the mole. The mole pleads “not guilty,” and his 
learned counsel declares such borings to be the 
work of water-rats and brown rats (which by no 
means live exclusively in buildings, but love the 
open country and the waterside), and of many of 
the smaller kinds of mouse, all of whom, as they 
are obliged to be constantly going in and out for 
food, leave the entrances to their holes open. But 
it would be altogether adverse to the mole’s inter- 
ests to tunnel through dams and leave the entrances 
open. He has so little oceasion or inclination to 
come to the surface, that he rarely does so, even 
in the dark. Any drafts along his passages or in 








his parlour are, moreover, so extremely disagree- 
able to him that he keeps them carefully stopped 
up with earth on all sides; and if they are broken 
into, he stops them up again without delay. Those 
burrows which are found open are always forsaken 
ones, which have either been laid open by human 
hands in the act of destroying mole-hills, or 
scratched open by some other animal in order to 
take possession of the dwelling. For good reasons 
the mole scarcely ever digs or tunnels either in 
banks, or in the closely-packed soil of artificial 
dams. In the first place he would clearly be giving 
himself more trouble to reap less profit, since fewer 
noxious insects exist in dams than in level and 
looser soil; and, in the second place, by running 
tunnels through dams, he would subject himself to 
the annoyance of soon seeing daylight and reaching 
the outer air again, which of all things he would 
wish to avoid. The accusation, sometimes brought 
against him, that at any rate he is in league with 
the rats and mice, and labours for their benefit, is 
met by the fact that, when these mischievous 
animals occasionally take possession of his hole, 
or fly thither for refuge, he not unfrequently kills 
them on the spot. As for mice, he eats all he meets 
with without much ado, especially the young ones, 
whether he runs against them in his own passages 
and private apartments, or stumbles on their nests 
when he is burrowing: thus he would amply com- 
pensate even for the supposed damage of making 
tunnels for them. His teeth are, indeed, evidently 
designed to do him good service in a fight 
with them ; for it is only in the back teeth that he 
resembles other insect-eaters, such as the hedge- 
hog and the shrew-mouse; his front teeth, on the 
contrary, and still more his long eye-teeth, are 
quite those of a thorough little beast of prey. 
These teeth are scarcely so sharp in the weasel, 
that most deadly enemy of mice, as they are in 
the mole. As for the other charge, that ‘‘he runs 
his burrows beneath shallow under-drains, and 
lets the tiles drop down, thus stopping the course 
of the water,” it is only the old story that two of a 
trade don’t often agree. The mole is a “ drainer” 
by nature, without assistance from either potter or 
brickmaker or agricultural tutor. Whatever needs 
to be done, he does it himself. In the drains he 
makes, the rain-water remains after dry weather to 
fertilize the soil; and, on the contrary, when the 
season is too wet, the superfluous water, which 
would otherwise be injurious, flows off through 
them. This advantage is still further enhanced 
when “runs” which he has forsaken have been 
opened in raking the mole-hills, or by the digging 
of some other animal. Clearly the air can thus 
penetrate more easily and with more beneficial 
effect than through any amount of draining-tiles. 
The burrows are often several hundred feet long, 
with branch lines in all directions, and as his 
unexampled appetite obliges him constantly to 
keep moving, his ‘‘ works” necessarily extend far 
and wide. That a ‘‘ Lincolnshire Farmer” should 
think they render under-draining quite superfluous 
is hardly to be expected. There is another quali- 
fication which renders the mole a good farm- 
servant, if people only avail themselves of his help, 
namely, his thorough style of ploughing. True he 
makes no orderly-looking furrows, but the “heaps” 
he throws up, if raked or harrowed over at the 
right time, will be no hindrance to the mowers at 
hay-harvest, and are valuable as protecting with 
fine-crumbled soil the upper roots which have been 
exposed by driving rains or frost. Only idle farmers 
let the “‘ heaps” lie and go to waste, till it becomes 
a difficult matter to remove them; and even if the 
soil is sometimes ‘‘dead,” when first thrown up 
from a considerable depth, it is well known that 
exposure to the air will soon render it — 
. M. C. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—T. A.—A. M.—C. M.—M. A. B. 
—J. W. W.—B. L.—received. 


*.* To Correspondents who continue to write on the 
subject of Literary Parallels it may be noticed that, in 
the first edition of ‘Dora,’ Mr. Tennyson acknowledged 
the source from which he drew his subject, and nothing 
more. 





Errata.—P. 274, col. 1, line 6, for ‘‘single” read 
simple; col, 2, line 3, for ‘‘ cool” read coal. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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DESCRIPTION of the NEW ROB 
ROY CANOE, built for a VOYAGE through NORWAY 
SWEDEN, and the BALTIC. With Illustrations. Dedicated 
to the Canoe Club, by the Captain. Price 1s. (This day. 


A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB 


ROY CANOE on the DANUBE, MOSELLE. RHINE, 
MEUSE, and fhe LAKES of CONSTANCE and LUCERNE; 





&c. By J. M GOR, Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Barrister- 
at-Law. With Illustrations. Small post svo. with a Map, 
price 5s. [New Edition next week. 


The ELEMENTS of INTER- 


NATIONAL LAW. By HENRY WHEATON, LL.D. An 
entirely New and Revised Edition, by R. H. DANA, Esq. 
Royal 8yo. cloth, price 308. (This day. 


AFTER the WAR. A Southern Tour, 


extending from May, 1865, to May, 1866. By WHITLAW 
REID, Librarian to the House of Representatives. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo. price 10s, 6d, (This day. 


THIRTY YEARS of ARMY LIFE 


on the BORDER. Comprising Descriptions of the Indian 
Nomads of the Plains ; Explorations of New Territory; A Trip 
across the Rocky Mountains in the Winter; Descriptions of 
the Habits of different Animals found in the West, and the 
Methods of Hunting them ; with Incidents in the Life of Dif- 
ferent Frontier Men, &. By Colonel R. B. MARCY, U.S.A., 
Author of ‘The Prairie Traveller.’ With numerous Tlustra- 
tions. 8vo. price 128. (This day. 


FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Ver- 


borum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate 
Reference Phrases and Sentences that have become em- 
bedded in the English Language. Crown S8vo. printed in 
Elzevir on toned paper, handsomely bound. Second and 
Enlarged Edition, with Copious Index, price 68. 


The PRISON LIFE of JEFFERSON 
DAVIS; embracing Details and Incidents in his Captivity, 
together with Conversations on Topics of great Public Interest. 
By HN J. CRAVEN, M.D., Physician of the Prisoner 

uring his Confinement. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 88. 


The PROFITS of PANICS: and 


other Revelations of a City Man. A New Book for the Million. 
By the Author of ‘Bubbles of Finance.’ In popular form, 
price ls. 


A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS; 


with an Account of the Origin and Pro of the Government 
Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Annuities, and Life 
Insurance. By WILLIAM LEWINS, Author of ‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Mails.’ 8vo. price 16s. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D. LL.D., late Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Yale College, U.S.A. 
Chiefly from hisown MSS. and Diary. By GEORGE FISHER. 
With ‘Portrait. 2 vols. post 8yo. price 248. 


The LIFE of the late Dr. MOUN- 


TAIN, Bishop of Quebec. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: its Progress 


and Prospects. By A. FOSTER, Esq., late Member of the 
Legislative Council of Adelaide. With Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 158. 


TRAVELLING in SPAIN in the 


PRESENT DAY ; being an Account of the Journey of a zarty 
of Ladies and Gentlemen who lately Visited its Principa 

Cities. By HENRY BLACKBURN. With numerous Iilus- 
trations, from Photographs and Drawings from Life, by John 
Phillip, R.A., E. Lundgren, Walter Severn, and the Author. 
Also, an Appendix of Routes, Fares, &c., the Expenses of the 
Journey, rt a New Map of Spain. Price lts. 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis 


BLANC. Translated under the Author’s Revision. 2 yols. 
post 8vo. price 16s. 


NEW NOVELS, Now Ready. 
The JOURNAL ofa WAITING GENTLE- 


WOMAN. kdited by BEATRICE A. JOURDAN. Post 8vo. 
price 88. (This day. 


TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor Hugo. 


hird Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. 


The STORY of KENNETT. By Bayard 


TAYLOR. 2 vo! 


A CASUAL ACQUAINTAN CE. By Mrs. 


DUFFUS HARDY. 2vo 
MATTINS and MUTTON’S. By Cuthbert 


BEDE. 2 vols. 168. 


The WHITE FAVOUR. By Henry Holl. 
vols. A 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 
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This day is published, post 8vo. 7s, 6d. cloth, 


THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
THE LIFE OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
THOMAS J. JACKSON, 


(“ Stonewall” Jackson). 
By Professor R. L. DABNEY, D.D., of Richmond, Virginia. 
The Manuscript of this Volume has been specially revised by General ROBERT E. LEE. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 21, Berners-street, W. 





Now ready, a CHEAPER EDITION, price 6s. cloth illustrated, 


MISS MACKENZIE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


‘* Mr. Trollope has written many Novels which are far more attractive, which compel the attention more eagerly, 
which it is difficult not to go on with when once we have begun to read them, and yet perhaps he has written no Novel 
which is more to his credit | than this one of * Miss Mackenzie.’ "— Times. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s., picture boards, 


DOCTOR THORNE. | RACHEL RAY. 
THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. 


CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


FRITH’S LARGE- SIZED PHOTOGRAPHS 
GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, NORMANDY, &c. 


Size, 8} by 6} inches, on Mounts 14} by 113 inches. 
‘The scale of prices is very low ; whilst in artistic beauty, and as specimens of the Art, the series is certainly unequalled. 


About 500 sample Subjects may be seen at 31, Cornhill—Beck & Breck; and 180, Strand—W. Roucu & Co.; 
or, address the Publisher, 


F. Fritu, Brightlands, Reigate, Surrey. 











Cn Ist September, price 2s. 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
CONTENTS. 
A HUNGARIAN ELECTION. By Artuun J. Patterson. 
HOLBEIN AT TIE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. By ALFRED WoLTMANN. 
The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498. Chap. VI. By Farepgric SkEDouM, 
The ELEMENTS OF MUSCULAR STRENGTH. By M. Fostsr, Jun. 
The INSCRIPTION AT ANCYRA. By W. M. W. Catt. 
WAS SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON A BERKELEIAN? By James Hutcuixson St1RL1Ne. 
VITTORIA. Chaps. XXXII, XXXIV. By GzroRncE MEREDITH. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES:—‘ Up the Country.’ By Jonny Dznn1s.—‘ Southwood Smith on Epidemics.’ By the Eprtor. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE: 
A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE: 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Oe rmnnrmnmnmrrwr¥ 


N° 32. 








Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the Patt Matt Gazerre has a Large Cireu- 
lation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Provinces who are desirous 
of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest News of the previous day, and 
which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily Newspaper, a large number of Original 
Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the Patt Maru Gazette is published at 3 P.m., and a Second Edition is published in time 
for despatch to the Country by post. 


For the convenience of persons residing in the Country subscriptions will be received by the Publisher ; and a single 
copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage-stamps. 


TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF POSTAGE). & 2 @€ 
Quarterly .. Sis és “a as ae 0 19 6 
Half-Yearly .. a 7 a - a. » ® 
Yearly - as rm 8 18 0 


On the ist of September was renee: Second Series, N 
price One Shill ries, No. 87, 


[HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS oF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Contents :—What is in fhe, Water ?—Methylated Medicines— 
British P. Meeting at Nottingham— 
President's Address : On the Study of Botany in Connexion with 
Pharmacy—On Aconite— Notes on Impurities—Report on the 
“* Dried Alum” of Commerce—Experiments on the Active Prin- 
ciple of Hyoscyamus—On Syrup of Phosphate of Iron—On Vale- 
rianate of Iron—On soe ae 0 Gaining meniacoutoal Ethics 
—Syrupus Codeis—On the Assay of Coal, for Crude Paraffin 
Oil, &c.—On the Spontaneous Combustion by ‘Pyrotechnics al Com- 

unds—On the Combustion of Gas for Eeonomic Purpo: poses—The 
Treatment of Cholera—The Purification of Water. 


VotuME VII., Second Series, may be had in 
cloth, as well as the Twenty-four preceding Volumes, price 12s, 6g, 


London: John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. Dublin: Fannin & Co, 








A New and Improved Edition, 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d., half calf, 98. 
y ING’S (JOSEPH) INTEREST TABLES, 


Calculated at Five per Cent., exhibiting at one glance 
the Interest on any sum from one pound to three hundred and 
sixty-five pounds; and (advancing by hundreds) to one thou- 
sand pounds; and (by thousands) to ten thousand pounds, from 
one day to three hundred and sixty-five days ; also Monthly In- 
terest Tables from one month to twelve months; Yes arly Interest 
Tables from one year to thirteen years; and © ‘ommission Tables, 
exhibiting commissions on goods nought or sold, and on ban! 
accounts, calculated at rates from one-eighth per cent. to five 
cent. With a New Table, showing how the calculations in t is 
book may easily be made to exhibit the true Interest on any prin- 
cipal sum, at from one-quarter per cent. to ten per cent., and 
Tables of Foreign Moneys, Stamps, &c. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





HAVET’S MODERN FRENCH COURSE, 
Adopted in numerous Colleges and Grammar Schools. 


AVET’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, Part I. 
s bag only work required in Elementary Classes. 330 Syo. 
pages, 


AVET’S FRENCH CLASS.BOOK, Part IT. 


Syntax, Peculiarities, and Idioms. 3s. 6d. 


HAY, ET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS. 
ae BOOK, or Grammar of French Grammars. 500 8vo. pages, 


AVET’S FRENCH STUDIES. Modern 
Conversations and Extracts from Standurd Writers. 400 
Svo. pages, 58. 6d. 


HAYETS HOUSEHOLD FRENCH. A 


Conversational Introduction. 300 8vo. pages, 3. 


AVET’S LIVRE du MAITRE, or French 
Teacher's Assistant. 58. 6d. 
London: W. Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Longmans & Co.; 
Dul: Au = Co. 


ALOM’ S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 19s, 10d., sent 

free.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinary division 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landscape 
at 30 miles, Jupiter’s moons, &c. —The Marquis OF CARMARTHEN: 
“The Reconnoiterer is very good.”— Ear. or BREADALBANE: 
“ T find it all you say, and wonderfully powerfal for so very small 
aglass."—EaRL or Carruness: “It is a beautiful glass.”— Rev. 
Lorp ScarRspace “approves of it.”—Lorp GirrorD: “ Most use-- 
ful.”—Lorp Garvacu: “ Remarkably good.”—Sir Diepy Carey: 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is eentetey good. ”— 
Cart. Senney, Royal Small Arms Pactory, Enfield: “I have 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards range.”—F. H. _ KES, of 
Farnley, Esq. : “I never before met an article that so stehough 
answered the recommendation of its maker, ee although 
have tried many, a Glass combining so much power for its size 
with so much clearness.”—The Field: ‘* We have carefully tried 
it at an 00-yard rifle range against all the Glasses possessed by 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those 
present, although they had cost more than four times its price.” 

—Notes and Queries : “ What intending tourist will now start 
without such an indis SETEE e companion to a pleasure trip ? wa 

The celebrated “ HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet-marks at 
1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d. All bs apere 
Glasses, respectively bearing , the registered =e ~_e 
lom,” “ cone gee and “ Hythe,” are onl re direct 
from SALOM & CO. 98, Princes-street, EDIN Une, and 137, 
Regent-street, LOND: 

No y nen of any kind anywhere. 


HOENTX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 
é of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
IS NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 


Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 
ae GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard-street, and Charing Cross, 
July 1866. 











£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
INVESTED = and RESERVE FUND, 50,0002. 
NNUAL INCOME, 85,0001. 

An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 31. to 62. 58. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up by Injury. 

Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


0UvU 5 pd HOLD Ss A P.— 
A saving othe cent. 3 using the “ COMPOSITE 
HOUSEHOLD: 6a? repared for Housekeepe 
and large Establishments. Po ried, Peat, in 4 Ib. pieces, and 


mped 
oo City ~— ono ip yee STREET, LONDON, E.0. 





fay be had h all respectable dealers in 503, boXeSs 
51. lus (400 af . awith lock onl key, carriage paid. 
Wholesale only at the Works. 





Office: 14, Salisbury-street, Strand, W.C. 





*,* See Address on each Piece. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
le will be CLOSED on MONDAY and TUESDAY, the seb 
and 11th inst., and RE-OPENED as usual on WEDNESDA 
MORNING, the 12th inst, at 7 o’clock. 


E. MOSES & SON, 
de and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
nie. Hatters, liosiers, Beot and Shoe Makers, and 
General Outfitters. 
LON aig HOUSES: 
154, 155, 156, 157, ee: 83, 84, 85, et 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508, xford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
137, 133, Tottenham Court-road ; 133 Euston-road. 
COUNTRY BRANCH. 
___ Bradford, Yorkshire. 


(WHUBB’ Ss ‘PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every poxpnse Saree Oat Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks— Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
oon hy Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 

m 











eee FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 
¢ SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are eo ee invited 
to inspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS of this ele- 
ant wood; being manufactured by steam-power, ~ yy the 
est pc gsible quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, rners- 
street, | Oxford. street. 


ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully 
caution intending: Purchasers of the “ ttt S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKEE ATENT,” or “SOMMIER TUCK- 
ER,” against various Someaioas and infringements, preserving 
somewhat the appearance of the Original, but wanting all its 
essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker’s Patent,” 
and a Number. 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepat, or Honourable Mention, given to Bedding of 
any description, at the INTERNATIONAL Exutsition, 1862, and 
may be obtained (price from 258.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and U Daolstenets, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE a SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, L iy tty E.C 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 








ENSON, J. W., by Special Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


¥ | BENSON'S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 
BENSON'S WATCHES sent safe by post. 


Ppenson's CLOCKS manufactured by Steam 


Power. 


BENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


BENSON'S GOLD JEWELRY, Novel and 


Artistic. 


BEX SON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


Twopence. 


BENSON, Oxp Bonp- orecr and WESTBOURNE- 
GRO 


ENSON’S STEAM — and CITY 
) _SHOW-ROOMS, 58 and 60, LUDGATE-HILL. 


ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON-CLOTH 
OVERCOATS are ae pegeeniees by. Travellers all over the World. 
Ladies’ Wate Tweed Cloaks, one Guinea.—H. ¢ 
NICOLL, 114 120, Regent-street, W.; 22, Cornhill, E.C.; 8 10, 
Mosley-street, Manchester ; and 50, Bold'street, Liverpoo 1. 


HANDELIERS, in Bronze and Or-moulu, for 
Dining-room and Libra: + Candelabra, Moderator Lamps i in 
Bronze, Or-moulu, Sem an “Glass : = tes in Parian, Vases, 
and ot! rected expressly for these 








other Ornaments, in a Show- 
Articles -OSLER, No. 4 45, OXFORD! STREET 


SLER’ S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDE- 
LIERS, Wall Light, 2 and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
Candles ; Table Glass. Glass Dinner Services, for 12 Persons, 
from 71. 158.; Glass Dessert ditto, for 12 ditto, from 27. All Arti- 
cles marked in plain figures. Ornamental Glass, English and 
Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishing 
— Fromptly —— _ Show- om. No. 45, Oxford- 
si WwW. anufactory an oW-TOO! road-street, Bi 
ham. ‘Established 1807. a 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form two Setteesand two Easy Cha’ a a great 

improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of T. H. faa 
& SON, Easy Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32 and 
Berners-street, and 34 and 35, Charles-street, Oxford- abenel, Vv. 


An Illustrated Priced List free on application. 











on of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 
128. per dozen, 5l. 10s. per half-hhd. or 101. per hhd, duty 


Pathis Wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, 
and of sufficient-body to improve by keeping. 

Hhds. and half- hhds. delivered free of carriage to any Railway 
Station. Sample Bottles forwarded where required, or Pine Wine 
may be seen at the Cellars, 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET ON DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
Vintage of 1864, at 5s. per gallon, in four- ‘gallon and six- 
gallon Casks, each pomneaete with tap and went ee 
The Wine should be kept in a cool place an the consumption 
be moderately quick. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, aigibeen. tan, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshi 


HE CULTIVATION of TEA in the East 
Indies is an important FES and the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY have, on account of its great strength and exquisite 
flavour, promoted its sale by every means. The Company are now 
selling Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, &c., at the reduced uty, viz., 
— 28. 8d. to 3e. 8d. per lb., and China Teas as usual at 18. 4d. 
b. and upwards.—Warehouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN'S: 

tH URC HYARD, Bishopsgate. 














cles for Home or Continental” are —ILLUSTR ATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. EN, M and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, ak, w. on 

Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr d by © 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 
ASK FOR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
*xx Sold Wholesale and for Eager, mu os s Pocuristers, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLA’ Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Sear oe Oilmen universally. 





: 








* Purity AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


CG ots °S ST ARC H. 
PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 
AT THE 


Great Exurpitions or 1851 anp 1862, 
And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the 
DvuBLiIn EXHIBITION OF 1865. 

Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 

J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
> - H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Gt ELD STARC H, 
ph Ae a USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
IELD’ Ss PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. 
(The Original) 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
JYELD's MARBLE SPERM CANDLES, 


1s. per Ib. 
To be had of all Dealers in ‘Town and Country. 
INNEFORD’ S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 
pure Solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Acidity of the 
Stomach, Headache, Heartburn, Gout and ee pem gt and as 
a mild a aperient it is especially adapted for Ladies and Children. 


Prepare: 
DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemists, &e., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 


Caution.— See that ‘‘ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle and red 
label over the cork. 








REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 

(more commonly called Epps’s Homeeopathic Cocoa, as being 
prepared and introduced by James Epps, the Homeo; athic Che- 
mist first established in England). The very agreeable character 
of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and sustain- 
ing. This Cocoa is used by thousands who never used Cocoa 
before. “ Cocoa stands far hu her than tea or coffee,” Dr. Hassall 
says.—Sold in 4 Ib.,4Ib., and 1 Ib. packets. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s, per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 36s, per dozen. 


WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 





G HERRY, 


WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
Bottles and "cee 


36s. 
Fit fora Gentleman's Table. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccad 

Samples sent free of Charge. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Established upwards of a Century), 


_ MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
SHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


— PALE SHERRY, 


at 26s, per dozen. 


HE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 
Month and Breath, and renders Smoking agreeable and safe. It 
is very pleasant and wholesome. Prepared by a patent process, 
from the recipe of an Eminent Physician, by SCHOOLING “A ses . 
Wholesale and Export Confectioners, Bethnal-green, Lon a 
One Shilling per Box; post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 
Tobacconists, &c. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSH ES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, an 
pen es, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfume: 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrate: 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 











(ONSUMPTION. — Dr. CHURCHILL’S 
Successful Treatment of Consumption, psennes _ the Chest, 

| one Poush, General Debility, Loss of Ap; by the 
ft Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, an od pa by the 


Hilivot i hos: ite of Q d of M 
Fors Bry popboephit o (Spinine mak i angancse, prepared by 
2 pelle a Retail Acne 


DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London, 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT for the im- 
mediate production of Beef Tea, Soups and Gravies, manu- 
aaa on oa] Establishments of Robert ‘ooth, Esq., of ot hyaney, 
Australia, now be obtained of the Consignees, 
NANBU RYS. Plough. court, Lombard- —— 4 London. — This 
= tract contains the soluble constituents of big times its 
It is nutritious, convenient, economical, 
2-02. pots, 28. 6d. ; 4-Ib. jars, 98. 6d.; 


it of fresh meat. 
altered by time or climate. 





Lib. jars, 189, 





ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot, 


ROGGON & CO. ManvuractuRERs, 


big Fe eeiciret. } 2 London, B.C. 


& George-square, GLASGOW; 2, aE. ‘Piazeas, LIVERPOOL. 





HE” Sauce (Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH’S 

paar won —Delicious with every dish. Wholesale and 
Export by A. 8S. Stocker, 69, Lamb’s Conduit-street; Barclay & 
Sons, Batty | & Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crown Chame 
bers, Liverpool. “Retailed every yhere. Ask for *‘ The” Sauce. 


DELICATE and | CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, Ss, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLET, 
4d. and 6d. each. 


Manufactured by J. o & &z. Bs UPPER MARSH, 
Order of your Chemist. Grocer, o or Chandler. 


ILE and INDIGESTION, ‘Sick Headache, 


Flatulency, Heartburn, and all Bilious and Liver Affections 
are speedily removed by the use of 


COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of sixty-five years. Lay be had throughout 
the United the ‘United Kingdom, in Boxes at 1s 1s. 1id., 28. od, 4s. 6d. and 11s. 

IN DIGESTION, 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 18. 13d., 28. 9d. and 11s. 











LDRIDG E'S BALM of COLUMBIA has 
been acknowledged for nearly half a century to be the most 
effectual remedy ever pr roduced for preventing Baldness, pro- 
moting the growth of W ante. pat poemanatiy beautifying t the 
Hair. In bottles, 3s. 6d., 68. and 1 


__— ® WELLIN GTON-STREET, STRAN D, Ww. Cc. 


[®DIGESTION, Heartburn, Pains i in the Back, 
Liver Complaints, Constipation, Gout, Rheumatism and 
Dropsy have all yielded to the action of P/ ARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
—May be had of any Chemist. 


NOTHER TESTIMONIAL.—CURES of 
ASTHMA by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
—From Mr. Forrester, Chemist, Pettenween:— * Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers are highly famed in this locality : they pr ye very bene- 
ficial to those who are troubled with asthma, &c.’ They give 
instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, ‘and all disor ers 
gs the ath and lungs. Price 1s.1:d. per Box. Sold by all 
ruggis 











The tad? hey ie RESTORED by DU BARRY'S FOOD. 
—Cure No. 13.—* Rome, July 2ist, 1866.—The health of 
the Holy Father ‘is excellent, es cially since abandoning all 
other remedies he has confined himself entirely to Du 7 8 
Revalenta Arabica Food, which has produced a SuaeeNey 
beneficial effect on his health, and his Holiness cannot pr 
this canis food too highly.”—From the Gazette du ‘Midi, 
July 25 


U BA RRY’S delicious, health-restoring Reva- 


LENTA ARABICA FOOD restores good appetite, perfect 
digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs and liver, refreshing sleep, 
functional regularity and energy tothe most enfeebled or disorder- 
ed, without or expense, as it saves fift; 
times its cost in other remedies, curing dyspepsia (indigestion), 
constipation, flatulency, phlegm, debility, consumption, nervous, 
bilious, liver and stomach complaints, low spirits, as peeved by 
gre cases which nad been considered hy ges. tins, at 

1lb. 28. 9d. 121b. 228,—DU BARRY &Co.77, 
REGENT STREET, Tooken 3 "all Grocers and Chemists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
[J{48T.BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 


Invariably pure, palatable, and easily taken. 
Prescribed as the safest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, and DEBILITY of ADULTS and 
CHILDREN. 

Pronounced by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER —. 

Half-Pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4%. 9d.; 
Bold ony Se cangaled ‘Chemiste throughout the world. 
Sole Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, wW.c. 
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LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Professor ROSCOE’S LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


=> we numerous Illustrations, and Chromo-lithographic Frontispiece of the Solar Spectra, 
clot 


Professor OLIV ER’S LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 18mo. 
with nearly 200 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Mr. AIRY’S (Astronomer Royal) POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Professor HUXLEY’S LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
With numerous Illustrations, 18mo. [Nearly ready. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. TODHUNTER’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 


[Nearly ready. 
. TODHUNTER’S MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 


(Just ready. 
Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC. Parts I. and II., 18mo. limp cloth, each 10d.; 


Part III., 1s.; or 3 Parts in 1 vol. 
18mo. cloth, 3s. 


18mo, 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY to SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of 
ARITHMETIC. 3 Parts in 1 vol. 18mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. ; or separately, 28. 6d. each. 


Mr. DALTON’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES PROGRESSIVELY 
ARRANGED, with Exercises and Examination-Papers. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. JONES and Mr. CHEYNE’S ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 
Progressively Arranged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. MACLEAR’S CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


Including the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. 18mo. with Maps, cloth, 5s: 6d. 


Mr. MACLEAR’S CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Second Edition. 18mo. with 4 Maps, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Mr. ALDIS WRIGHT and Mr. EASTWOOD'S BIBLE WORD-BOOKE: 
a Glossary of Old English Bible Words. 18mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Mr. PROCTER’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the BOOK of COM- 
MON PRAYER. 18mo. 28. 

Mr. WESTCOTT’S ee in the CHURCH. Second Edition. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Mr. HODGSON’S MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICATION : a 


pent Sketch of the Fables of the eee. Prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse for 


ools. New Edition, revised. 18mo. 3 
ROBY’S ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 18mo. cloth, 
28. 6d. 


. THRING’S LATIN GRADUAL for BEGINNERS: a First Latin 
Construing Book. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


18mo. 


Mr. 
M 


“— 


Mr. THRING’S ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR TAUGHT in ENGLISH. 
Third Edition. 18mo. cloth, price 2s, 
Mr. JEPHSON’S EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. 18mo. 
cloth, 33. 6d. 
SHILLING BOOKS. 
Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC for 


NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo. cloth. 
The SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC is also Published i in Parts, to meet the convenience 
of nae Elementary Classes, and will be sold as follows 
art I., containing the First Four Rules, in 32 pp., sewed 3 in neat paper covers, 2d. 
Part 7. Ne emia the Compound Rules, Bills of Parcels, and Practice, in 48 pp., sewed in neat 
aper covers, 
. Dart III., containing ~_- Decimals, Rule of Three, the Metric System, &c., in 112 pp., 
pm in neat p: aper covers, 
The Three Parts, complete in 1 vol., with the Answers, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY to the ONE-SHILLING BOOK of | y 


ARITHMETIC. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Mr. MACLEAR’S SHILLING BOOK of OLD 
TORY. With Map. 18mo. cloth. 


TESTAMENT HIs- 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS. 
Mr. 


Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH'S ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 


New Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY to the ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. 


8vo. 23.; or, with Answers, 2s. 6d. Or in Two Parts, 1s. each ; and Answers, 6d. 





| 
BARNARD SMETHS ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. Ninth | 


Crown | 
i 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


M 


m 


. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 


. TAYLOR’S GEOMETRICAL CONICS, 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS. 


TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL CALCU. 
LUS. With numerous Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
With numerous Examples. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 


numerous Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


With 


numerous Examples. Third Edition. Crown $vo. cloth, 7s. 


. TODHUNTERS ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES and 


SCHOOLS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


. TODHUNTER’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for COLLEGES and 


SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGONOME.- 


TRY for the USE of COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


. TODHUNTER’S EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


of THREE DIMENSIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
PARKINSON’S TREATISE on OPTICS. 

108. 6d. 

PARKINSON’S TREATISE on ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 


With Examples. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 


PHEAR’S ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With numerous 


Examples and Solutions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


DREW'S GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 
Ras —— Examples from the Cambridge Senate-House Papers. Third Edition. Crown 8yo, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 


. DREW’S SOLUTIONS to PROBLEMS contained in Mr. DREW’S 


TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


including Anharmonic 


Ratio and Projection. With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


. PUCKLE’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS 


wren hapa a as GEOMETRY. Second Edition, enlarged and improved. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
78. 6d. 


. BOOLE’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL 


EQUATIONS. A New Edition, revised by I. “i> epi M.A. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
14s. Supplementary Volume, crown 8vo. cloth, 8. 


. BOOLE’S TREATISE on the CALCULUS of FINITE DIFFER- 


ENCES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GODFRAY’S TREATISE on ASTRONOMY for the USE ‘of 
COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Professor TAIT and Mr. STEELE’S TREATISE on the DYNAMICS 


Mr. 
Mr. 


le Vocabulary and Exercises may also be had bound up with ‘ 


of a PARTICLE. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 

SNOWBALL’S ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRI- 
GONOMETRY. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

BEASLEY’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE TRIGO- 


bi ates With a numerous Collection of Examples. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
38. 6d. 


. CHRISTIE’S COLLECTION of ELEMENTARY TEST QUES- 


TIONS in PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS; with Answers. And Appendices on 
Synthetic Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by Horner’s Method. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d 


. WRIGHT'S The SEVEN KINGS of ROME. An Easy Narrative, 


abridged from the First Book of Livy. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


. WRIGHT’S VOCABULARY and EXERCISES on The SEVEN 


KINGS of ROME. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Seven Kings of Rome,’ 


cloth, 5: 


Mr. 


| Mr, 


. MAYOR’S the SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. 


WRIGHT'S HELLENICA ; or, a History of Greece in Greek, as 
Crete by Diodorus and Thucydides. Second Edition. With a Vocabulary. 12mo. cloth, 
38. 6d. 


. MERIVALE’S SALLUST for SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Feap. 
8yo. cloth, 4s. 6d. The Jugurtha and Catiline separately, bound in cloth, each 2s. 6d. 
. MAYOR’S JUVENAL for SCHOOLS. With English Notes. New 


[Nearly ready. 


With an In- 


and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


troduction and Notes. Translated from Karl Halm. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


. DRAKE’S DEMOSTHENES de CORONA. The Greek Text, with 


English Notes. Second Edition. To which is prefixed ZASCHINES against CTESIPHON, 
with English Notes. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


. MARSHALL’S TABLE of IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, 


Classified according to the arrangement of Curtius’s Greek Grammar. Price 1s. 


HOLE’S BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. (The same 
size as the ‘‘Golden Treasury Series.”) Neatly and strongly bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
Second Edition. 

* The most comprehensive Biographical Dictionary in English, containing more than 18,000 


names of persons, of all countries, with dates of birth and death, and what they were distinguished 


Mr. 


HOLE’S STEMMA of the KINGS of ENGLAND since the 
Conquget and of FRANCE of the HOUSE of CAPET. In one large Sheet, on thick 
paper. rice 1s. 


MACMILLAN & CO”’S NEW SCHOOL and COLLEGE CLASS LIST; or, CATALOGUE 
of EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, is now ready, and may be had on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor ”"—Adverti ts and Busi 
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